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Introductory Statement 

At the seventh New York State Conference of Charities and 
Correction, held in Rochester in November, 1906, in accordance 
with a resolution introduced by Mr. Frank Tucker, of New York, 
a committee was appointed to report to the Conference the 
following year the essentials and the cost of a normal standard 
of living in the cities and towns of the state. This action was 
the outcome of a spirited discussion of the subject by a committee 
appointed the previous year. 

The Committee as finally constituted consisted of the following 
persons: Lee K. Frankel, Chairman, New York; Rev. Adolph 
Guttmann, Syracuse; Edward T. Devine, New York; Cyrus L. 
Sulzberger, New York; Wm. H. Allen, New York; Abram J. 
Katz, Rochester; Rt. Rev. David H. Greer, New York; Rev. Wm. 
J. White, Brooklyn; Homer Folks, New York; Wm, Drescher, 
Rochester; John J. Fitzgerald, New York; Rt. Rev. Thos. F. 
Hickey, Rochester; Walter E. Kruesi, New York; Mrs. Wm. 
Einstein, New York; Wm. Guggenheim, New York; Frank Tucker, 
New York. 

The Committee, at its first meeting, January 21, 1907, elected 
Robert C. Chapin secretary, and appointed a committee on sched- 
ule, consisting of Messrs. Frankel, Tucker, and Chapin. The 
schedule was prepared, and early in April was ready for dis- 
tribution among volunteers. Over 400 schedules were put into 
the hands of volunteers, and a number of extremely valuable 
schedules were returned by them, but it became evident by the 
first of June that, in view of the fulness of the schedule and the 
pressure of many duties upon these willing workers, the number 
to be expected from such sources would be small. In the end 
only 57 family reports were received from volunteers. It appeared 
necessary, therefore, if any considerable number of family reports 
were to be obtained, to hire visitors who should give their whole 
time to securing the desired information. The funds at the 
disposal of the Committee, however, did not suffice for any such 
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expenditure. At this juncture, the trustees of the Russell Sage 
Foundation made a generous appropriation for the prosecution of 
the investigation, which enabled the Committee to employ a 
number of visitors, who were at work from the middle of June 
until the end of August. At the same time an effort was made to 
enlist the co-operation of the labor unions, and some very inter- 
esting schedules were received from them. 

Altogether, some 80 different persons were employed, and 
by the time that the canvass was closed, 642 schedules had been 
secured from all sources. The compilation of the data thus 
gathered was carried as far as was practicable before the meeting 
of the State Conference in Albany, November 12-14, and the re- 
sults summarized by the Chairman, Dr. Frankel, were presented 
in a preliminary report at that time. This report is reprinted 
as Appendix II, page 263, in this volume, and the report of Mr. 
Frank Tucker, chairman of the committee of the previous year, 
may be found in Appendix I, page 253. 

The original schedules and tables were then re-studied from 
the beginning by the secretary, and the detailed analysis that 
follows was prepared. The completed work has been accepted 
by the Faculty of Political Science in Columbia University in 
satisfaction of the requirement of a thesis for the degree of doctor 
of philosophy. 

The account of Workingmen's Budgets in Statistical Literature, 
prepared in connection with the drafting of the schedule, is, at 
the suggestion of those whose co-operation has made possible 
the publication of this volume, prefixed to the report of the New 
York investigation. It is hoped that this sketch of the method 
used by previous investigators may prove suggestive to those 
who are engaged in such studies to-day. 

To the account of the investigation in New York City is ap- 
pended a summary of the returns received by the Committee 
from nine other cities and towns in the State, gathered in the 
summer of 1907. In 1908 the Committee, with Mr. Frederic 
Almy of Buffalo as Chairman, organized an investigation in 
Buffalo, covering one hundred families, under the direction of 
Mr. John R. Howard, Jr. Mr. Howard's report of the results 
of this inquiry, which is also included in the present volume 
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(Appendix V, p. 307), affords an instructive comparison of condi- 
tions in Buffalo and in New York. 

The secretary desires to make grateful acknowledgment of 
the assistance and encouragement which he has received from the 
members of the Committee, from his instructors in Columbia 
University, and from other friends. To the wise generalship 
of the Chairman, Dr. Lee- K. Frankel, and to the expert skill in 
schedule-making of Mr. Frank Tucker, are largely due whatever 
results have been attained. The interest of Miss Lilian Brandt 
was manifested in very helpful counsel in the initial stages of 
the investigation, and in the preparation of the diagrams that 
illustrate its conclusions. The patient ingenuity of Dr. Rasum 
Brodsky has been devoted to the elaboration of the statistical 
details. 

At every point the undertaking has had the active support of 
Professor Edward T. Devine, and the secretary desires to express 
his appreciation, both of the importance of Professor Devine's 
initiative and advice in all that has been done, and especially 
of the aid and support that has been so freely given in personal 
relations. 

Robert Coit Chapin. 

Beloit College, January, 1909. 
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Workingmen's Budgets in Statistical 
Literature* 

The object of coHecring, conip^ring, and combining working- 
men's budgets is to get a reliable representation of the standard of 
living, first, absolutely, for a given time, place and class of laborers; 
second, relatively, in comparison with the standard of different 
times, places and classes of men. 

Three general methods have been employed to accomplish these 
objects which, following the historical order of their appearance, 
are: 

I. Estimates, for a family in a given status, of the in come^ a nd 
of the kind, amount and cost of the principal items of e xpend iture. 

II. Reports of the actual income and expenditure, more or less 
fully itemized, of a single family taken as representing the class 
in which it is found. These reports are obtained either by the 
independent testimony of the family, by personal inquiry made by 
a reporter, or by inducing the members of the family to make out 
and keep in an account-book a record of the daily expenditures. 

HI. The combination of reports of individual families obtained 
by either of the preceding methods. The use of the average has 
been the expedient most frequently employed in effecting the 
combinations and comparisons. 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the first method 
only was employed; in the nineteenth century, the second method 
was developed by Le Play and the third by Engel. When a single 
family or a small number of families are studied in great detail the 
methods may be described as i ntensiv e: when a large number of 
family reports are combined, with little attention to detail, the 
method is extensive. 

I. Estimates.— The earliest recorded instance, perhaps, of 
an estimate of the laborer's cost of living is to be found in the 
writings of Sir William Petty (circa 1672). He undertakes such an 

* In Appendix VIII (page 353) will be found a partial bibliography, containing 
the full titles of the books mentioned in this essay, and other works on the general 
subject of workingmcn's budgets and the standaxd of living. 
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estimate both for England and for Ireland. For Ireland he comes 
to the problem in accounting for the smallness of Ireland's foreign 
trade. ("Anatomy of Ireland," 1672, Ch. XI.) This trade is 
small, he says, because the standard of living of the mass of the 
people is so low. They live in "such cottages as themselves can 
make in three or four days, " and provide their own food and cloth- 
ing. He estimates the money value of the victuals of a man, wife 
\ and three children at 3s. 6d. a week, or I d. per diem p er capita, and 
"two-sevenths of the expense of the people for food is for tobacco" 
(f . e,, two-sevenths of the cash outlay for food). He estimates the 
clothing of a man at 30 shillings a year, of children under 16 at i ; 
shillings on the average. The house is "not worth 5 shillings the 
building. " " Fuel costs nothing but fetching. " The whole annual 
^^expense of a family of six averages 52 shillings per year. 

As to earnings, he calculates that the annual value of all the 
land of Ireland is about i ,000,000 pounds; the annual value of the 
labor is three times as much, or 3,000,000 pounds, and this sum 
is earned by about 750,000 of the 1,100,000 inhabitants. Each 
therefore earns WoVoV * or 4 pounds a year, if all work, or 8 
pounds if half work. 

Petty's estimates for England occur in his " Political Arithmetic" 
(1671-76, Ch. VII), in connection with an argument to show that 
the country could stand a tax of one-tenth of the whole expense of 
the people. He proceeds to estimate the yield of such a tax by 
estimating the average expense of the laborer in the following 
naive fashion: The laborer earns, without board, 4s. per week; 
with board, 2s. per week. The value of his food, therefore, is 4s. 
minus 2s., which equals 2s. per week, or £^ 4s. per year. The 
expense of clothes cannot be less than the wage of the poorest 
maid-servant in the country — 30s. per year. (The maid is given 
board and lodging, and must provide clothing out of her wages.) 
All other necessaries cannot be less than 6s. more, making a 
total for the year of 7 pounds.* A tax, now, of one-tenth of the 

* Recapitulation: 

Food per week, 2s.; per year 5 4 o 

Clothmg I 10 o 

All other 6 o 
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annual expense of 10,000,000 subjects would yield 7,000,000 
pounds, or enough to pay for 100,000 foot, 20,000 horse and 
40,000 men at sea. The people could surely bear this increase. 
They would only have to work one-twentieth harder, and eat 
one-twentieth less than before.* 

This will suffice for an example of the method of estimating 
costs of living. Stephan Bauer cites such estimates (Conrad: 
Handworterbuch 5: 318) by Vanderlint (about 1735), argu- 
ing prices too high; by Massie (1756), arguing against a pro- 
posed house-tax; by Cantillon (about 1750, in the lost chapters 
of his work), giving an estimate of the subsistence-minimum in 
detail. The method has survived to the present day. Edward 
Atkinson, for instance, submitted to the Aldrich Committee, 
in 1892, the following estimate of the expenditures of a laborer's 

family having an income of I500: 

Annual 
ExPENDtTUSE. Per Cent. 

Food I250 50 

Gothing 100 20 

Rent 100 20 

Other 50 10 

$500 100 

Gothing was subdivided as follows : woolen, 45 per cent. ; cotton, 35 
per cent.; miscellaneous, 20 per cent. (Aldrich Report 1 ; liv, Iv.) 
The value of estimates depends upon the skill with which 
they are made. If more exact data are not to be had they are often 
the only available resource. Estimates like those cited above for a 
hypothetical family, should be distinguished from estimates made 
for a given family on the basis of a more or less careful inquiry 
into particulars. Such an estimate is often the only way in which " 
the second method, the type-study, can be applied. 

II. Statements of A ctual Family Rece ipts and Expendi- 
tures, Uncombined. — ^The distressing condition of the laborers 
of England at the end of the eighteenth century gave rise to much ' 
discussion of wages, prices and the poor laws. Two works of thb 
period are notable for their attempts to get at the exact facts by 

* Petty anticipates the phrase *' standard of living" in the following: The ex- 
pense of the laborer as he has calculated it, he says, "may well enough stand for the 
standard of expense of the whole mass of mankind." Economic writings of Sir 
William Petty. Hull's edition, i : 306. 
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means of reports of actual family budgets. These books are Davies' 
"Case of the Laborers in Husbandry" (1795), and the better 
known "State of the Poor," by Sir Frederick Morton Eden (1797). 

Davies was a clergyman in Bj^rkham, Berkshire, and the purpose 
of his book is indicated by its motto: "The labourer is worthy 
of his hire." Davies collected accounts on his visits to families of 
his parish in the spring of 1787. Six of them he printed and sent 
around to friends throughout England, asking them to get similar 
accounts in their own localities. These friends for the most part 
were clergymen and country squires. Their returns were printed 
in full in the appendix, which contains, with Davies' own con- 
tributions, accounts from 1 5 counties in England, 2 in Wales and 
3 in Scotland — 133 family budgets in all. The methocj . employed 
was to set down the weekly c osts of bread and other items of food 
expenditure, with candles and thread. This was added together 
(8s. II d. for Davies' first family) and multiplied by 52 {£2^ 4s. 
9d.). To this was added a fixed annual sum covering rent, cloth- 
ing, fuel, expenses occasioned by sickness, deaths and births, — 
estimated in 1787 at 6 pounds (later 7 pounds) for a family of five. 

The earnings per week of father, mother and children were set 
down and multiplied by 52. In balancing, a deficit appeared in 
practically every case, even where poor-relief was figured in. It is 
interesting to note in passing that Davies proposed to have the jus- 
tices fix a minimum wage (Part III, Section V), and that one of 
his correspondents complained of the exploitation of the poor by 
' " the harpy claws of pettifogging lawyers," by the short weights 
of retailers, and by the small loaves of the sellers of bread (p. 163). 

Of greater scientific importance is Edenjs "S tate of the Po or."''' 
Besides getting information through clergymen and other friends, 
he sent out "a competent person" and furnished him with an 
exhaustive questionnaire. His question-sheet included these 
questions: "Usual diet of labourers"; "Earnings and expenses 
of labourer's family for a year; distinguishing the number and ages 
of family; and price and quantity of their articles of consumption." 
This "faithful and intelligent person" he kept in the field for more 
than a year, going the round of the English counties. The budgets, 

* Marx says that Eden is the only disciple of Adam Smith that produced a work 
of importance. (Capital: English Translation, 3 : 369.) 
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from whatever source derived, are published, 54 of them col- 
lectively, in Appendix XII, Vol. Ill of Eden's work, and perhaps 
as many more sandwiched in between the workhouse accounts and 
the "parochial reports" (Volumes II and III). Engel fo und 73 of 
them complete enough to tabulate and average! The method 
is the same as Davies' : a weekly statement of earnings, multi- 
plied by 52; a weekly statement of cost of food, multiplied 
by 52; an annual statement for other items of expenditure, 
but figured independently for each family. Fifty-seven of the 
73 summarized by Engel reported a deficiency; 19 spent more I 
for food than their total earnings. The method of calculating r 
food-expenditures may explain this result, although food-prices ' 
in 1795 were exceptionally high.* 

The difficulties of collecting information regarding family 
expenditures are well stated by Eden. "It must be confessed 
that the whole annual earnings of the laborer can seldom be 
ascertained with great precision. Some men are so habitually 
careless that they are totally unable to give any satisfactory 
information; others, who could give tolerable answers, think 
that inquiries concerning them can have no important object 
in view, and are therefore inaccurate; and a third class (which 
is by far the most numerous), are so apprehensive that the ultimate 
object of questioning them is to effect a reduction in wages, or 
something equally disagreeable, that they are unchangeably 
mysterious and insincere." f 

No marked improvement on Eden's method appears until the 
second_j|UArter of thp ni neteenth c entury. Then we have the 
remarkable work of L^ Playz .t who carried the intgnsiice-study 
of family accounts to the highest degree of excellence. From 
1829 Jo_i 856 he spent a large portion of his vacations (he was 
professor of metallurgy in Paris), in traveling through the countries 

♦ In VoL III: 711, is a report from Epsom, Surrey, which gives the budget for a 
gardener, with income 45 to 50 pounds; expenditures £75 is. 8d. But there was 
no such deficiency in fact. The writer says that he has tried to make out similar 
accoimts for several other laborers, but found that they always appeared to spend 
more than they either got or had, and so he ** suspected that their statements were 
inaccurate." 

t " State of the Poor." Preface, I : xxvi. 

{ Le Play was bom in 1806, and died in 1882. A good account of his work, 
by Henry Higgs, may be found in the "Quarterly Journal of Economics," IV : 408. 
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of Europe, studying the condition of workingmen's families. 
His method was to make in each place careful inquiry of clergy, 
teachers, and others until he found what was considered to be 
a really typical family, whether a Sheffield cutler or a Dutch 
fisherman, and then he would arrange to live with the family 
\. for some weeks if necessary, observing their whole manner of living. 
He would ask questions, make notes of what he saw and heard, and 
\ when he had gathered his material, would prepare a family 
^ monc^aph, containing in fifteen or twenty octavo pages a photo- 
graphic picture of the given family group. In 1855 he published 
thirty-six of these monographs in three volumes, entitled "Les 
Ouvriers Europ&ns." He subsequently (1877- 1879) added two 
volumes of monographs and one introductory volume on method. 
He made studies during the long period of his activity of some 
300 families, but carried only fifty-seven of them to the point where 
he was willing to have them published. The schedule he employed 
displays the thoroughness of his method. The only criticisms 
that can fairly be made are: first, that the families are not 
necessarily typical; second, that the details are carried to an 
illusive degree of over-refinement. For instance, the festival- 
clothes of his Dutch family are valued, and one one-hundredth 
of the value is set down in the annual budget, implying that 
they will last one hundred years. Some hint of his tact in 
winning the confidence of the families that he approached may 
be gained from his statement of the expedients which he used 
for this purpose. Le Play says* that he always had the good-will, 
even affection, of families investigated, and thinks that it was 
due to the method; but he observed the following expedients for 
gaining the good-will of the families: 

"Not to be abrupt in pushing inquiries, — an introduction from 
a well-chosen source helps in abridging the preliminaries; to 
secure the confidence and sympathy of the family by explaining 
^ the public utility of the inquiry, and the disinterestedness of the 
observer; to sustain the attention of the people by interesting 
conversation; to indemnify them in money for time taken by the 
investigation; to praise with discrimination the good qualities of 

♦ " La Methode Sociale," 1879, PP* 222, 3. (Vol. i of " Les Ouvriers Europ6eiis," 
Edition of 1879.) 
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different members; to make judicious distribution of little 
gifts to all/'* 

The work of Le Play was continued by his followers in a serial 
publication entitled "Les Ouvriers des Deux Mondes." The 
volumes are made up of family monographs prepared on the same 
plan as those of Le Play himself. Ninety-one of these monographs 
are included in the ten volumes of the series published. The 
last volume, the tenth, appeared in 1899. 

III. Thf Comb ination qf Re ports of Individual Families. 



— ^The transition to th e us^ of the aYfitage in combining working- 
men's budgets passed through th ree ^tag es: First, the Brussels 
Statistical Congress, in 1853; secQjid, the preliminary inquiry in 
Belgium under direction of Ducp^tiaux, in 1853; third, the elabor- 
ation of the data of Ducp^tiaux and Le Play by Ernst Engel , in 
1 857. Of the first and second, Engel gives the following account if 
Fletcher, the secretary of the London Exhibition of 185 1, 
persuaded Visschers, the Belgian Minister, to include workingmen's 
budgets in the program of the International Statistical Congress 
to be held in Brussels. Ducpftiaux, /the Belgian inspector of 
prisons and charitable institutions, co^erated, although Fletcher, 
and also G. R. Porter, of England, died before the Congress met. 
The Belgian Statistical Bureau, with Quetelet at its head, ap- 
proved the plan of Ducpftiaux and Visschers for an immediate 
budget inquiry, so as to have something to lay before the Congress. 
About one thousand household accounts were collected. Those 
from two provinces were worked up by the Bureau and laid before 
the Congress, and final publication was made in 1855. In this 

inquiry thrpp ^1^<^<;p<s wpr<> HktingukhprI • 

First, dependent ,-^ihcbme"supplemented by public relief. 

Secondj^poor, — ^self-supporting ordinarily, but saving nothing. - 

Third, comfortably off, — never receiving public aid, and able 
to lay up something for old age. "Typical" families were sought; 
i. e., having 2 parents, and 4 children, ages 16, 12, 6 and 2,% 

Visschers reported to the Congress a scheme for household 

*A translation of one of Le' Play's monographs may be found in Appendix 
Vn, page 326. 

t " Lebenskosten Belgischer Arbeiteifamilien," 16. 

} Engel remarks on the fdly of this limitation to the "typical" family, claiming 
that it was better to work out the "quets." 
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reports which was adopted without change. In the debate, in 
answer to Horace Say, Visschers said that " Laissez-faire, laissez- 
passer" should not justify "laissez-souffrir, laissez-mourir." 
The schedule thus adopted was as follows: 

I. Income. 

A. Salary and wages of father, mother, children, with record 

of hours of work, work-days and holidays for each 
member of the family. 

B. Other sources of income: 

Produce of garden. 
Returns for house or land rented. 
Returns from raising of live stock. 
Share in commercial privileges. 
Pensions — income from investments. 
Miscellaneous income. 
Accidental income. 

II. Expenditures (throughout with note of quantity and value 

or price). 

A. For physical necessaries (Depenses de I'ordre physique 

et materiel). 

(a) Food (20 specifications, including wine, etc., at home). 

(b) Dwelling (with number of rooms). 

(c) Clothing, for adults and for children. 

(d) Beds. 

(e, f) Heat, Light. 
U) Washing, 
(i) Care of health. 
{i) Care in disease. 

{k) Dwelling: maintenance and repair; fire insurance. 
(/) Purchase and repair of furniture, 
(m) Taxes. 
in) Postage, etc. 

(0, p) Expenditure for carrying on of trade (excluding 
raw materials) ; for carrying on garden, etc. 

B. For cultural purposes (Depenses de I'ordre religieux, 

moral et intellectuel). 
(a) Church. 
Qj) School-fees. 
{c) Apprenticeship charges. 
id) Books, pictures, etc. 

(e) Dues to societies for religious, moral and educational 
purposes. 

(/) Dues to societies for sick-relief, burial-expenses, etc. 
(g) Savings deposits. 

10 
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• 

C. Luxuries and extravagances (Depenses de luxe ou resultant 
de rimprevoyance;. 

(a) Visits to caJ&, ale houses, etc. 

(b) Tobacco. 

(c) Gambling and lotteries. 

(d) Ornaments (personal). 

(e, f) Theater, — Public festivities. 

(g) Interest on loans and pawnbroker's charges. 

In the final publication of his retu rns in ^R^ g (" B udgets ]£conom- 
igu^ 'O Ducpftiaux gives the data gathered in 1853 from 199 
fajxiilies in accordance with the scheme laid before the Congress. 
He did not combine the returns by averages,* but he did under- 
take to calculate a minimum by a comparison of his data with 
the standard allowances for the food of soldiers, sailors and pris- 
oners. He concluded that the laborers were less well-fed than the^ 
prisoners, and in general that unless wages rose or the prices ofj 
provisions went down, there must be an increase in pauperisny 
and crime, and in the death-rate. 

Enig t Eng el (i§2Jj-J-896) had, as a student, accompanied Le Play 
on some of his excursions, and recalled them in 1895 as red- 
letter days ("Lichtpunkte meines Lebens")- He was, in 1850, 
placed at the head of the Saxon Statistical Bureau, and in 1857, 
in an effort to estimate the balance between production and con- 
sumption in the kingdom, made a thorough statistical elaboration 
of the figures of Ducp^tiaux and Le Play. t Taking first the Belgian 
budgets, he (i) grouped the exp enditures under q headj , instead of I 
the more extended order of -Ducp^tiaux; (2) averaged the family j 
total under each of the 9 heads for each of the 3 income-classes, and 
for all classes combined; (3) calculated the expenditure per capita ; 
for each of the 9 headings of expenditure for the Belgian families, ♦ 
and also for the 36 families whose budgets had been published by Le 
Play; (4) calculated the percentage of total expenditures which was 
spent for each of the 9 heads, for the Belgian families and for 
Le Play's; (5) de duced his two laws: First, The smaller the income 

* The figures in the budgets are not combined in general averages, save that the 
local authorities in two or three provinces returned the average for a number of 
families in place of individual returns. Wa^es are averaged in the comparison of 
laborers' and prisoners' fare, but not the details of expenditure. 

t From this he argued that the poorer people paid the greater share of the in* 
direct taxes, which fell largely upon articles of food and drink. 
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t the greater the proportionate expenditure for food; second. The 
proportion expended for food is a sure index of the material 
prosperity of a people. He then (6) est imat ed for a family 
in Sajony in jadLclass, the percentage-expenditure under each 
of his nine heads; (7) tabulated the per cent, of the income 
paid for food in a table of incomes rising, by stages of 100 francs, 
l)from 200 francs, with 72^ per cent, for food, to 3000 francs, 
*/with 56.90 per cent, for food;* (8) derived from the table for 
families of the third class, having incomes of 1200 to 1300 francs, 
a scale for measuring miserliness, parsimony, economy and ex- 
travagance in the expenditures of a given family; (9) applied 
his estimate for typical Saxon families (see (6) above) to the 
1,894431 inhabitants of Saxony, reported by the Census of 1849, 
and thus reached the lump sum of 94,721,500 thalers as the total 
value of the consumption of all families; (10) estimated from the 
statistics of occupations the numbers engaged in producing the com- 
modities in each of his 9 expenditure-groups, and calculated whether 
the production per individual was equal to the consumption. 

The subjoined table shows the percentages as calculated by 
Engel. It is noteworthy that these Sa xon percentag es, which 
are the basis of the deductions f amiliar under t he name of E ngel's 
Lajv, are based, not on an original collection of Saxon budgets, 
out on estimates obtained from the study of Ducp^tiaux's Belgian 
budgets. 

BELGIUM 



Food 

Clothing 

Shelter 

Heat and light.. 

Utensils 

Education 

Public security. . 

Health 

Personal service. 



AvBEAGS Income. 



565 fr. 



Per Cent. 
70.8 
II.7 

0.6 

0.4 
0.2 

1-7 
0.2 



796 fr. 



Per Cent*. 
67.4 

% 

%•% 

1.2 

I.O 

o.< 

2.i 
0.2 



::i 



1197 fr. 



Percent 

62.0 

14.0 

9.0 

5-4 

2.3 

1.2 
0.9 

0.4 



(AQ 
FamiUes.) 
856.5 fr. 



Per Cent. 
65.8 
13-2 
8.7 

$'^ 
X.6 
1.0 
0.6 
3-2 

03 



* Zeitschrift des statistischen Bureaus des kdniglichen SHchsischen Ministeriums 
des Innem, 1857: 153 ff. 
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SAXONY 





AvxsAox Income. 




Under 1200 fr. 
(Woriiing Class.) 

Percent 
62 
16 
12 

5 

2 
2 
I 
I 

I 


1200to3000fr. 
(Middle Class.) 


Over 3000 fr. 
(Well-to-do.) 


Food 


Per Cent. 

fl 

12 

5 
3-5 

2 

2-5 


Per Cent. 
18 


Clothing 


Shelter 


12 


Heat and light 


5 


Utensils 


Education 


5-5 
3 
3 
3-5 


Public security 


Health 


Personal service 





This shows what can be done by the use of the statistical method. 
For the sake of showing the further developments in the appli- 
cation of the method, let us pass to the last work of Engel's life, 
"Die Lebenskosten Belgischer Arbeiterfamilien" (1895), where 
he works over once more Ducp^tiaux's and Le Pla/s figures 
of 1855, ^^^ ^^^ elaborates the returns from a Belgian inquiry 
of i^j and cgmpare s them with the earlier returns. What 
is new in this second treatment is: 

^1, The use of his unit of comparison, the "cmet," for families 
of varying composition (see later). 

2. The arrangement, in terms of this unit, of t he averages of 

the 5 income-groups so as to show: 
*^i) Value of the unit in marks, in 1853 and 1891. 
v(2) Ratios of increase in different items of 1891 over 1853. 
v^3) Variations in percentages spent on the separate items 
in the various groups. 

3. Calculations of food-consumption with reference to dietary 

requirements on the basis of Voit's tables. In this 

connection occurs a comparison of city and country 

budgets and a study of Ducp^tiaux's estimate, on 

prisoners'-fare basis, of the minimum. 

The results of the comparison of the Belgian investigations ; 

of 1853 and 1891 showed an increase of 198 per cent, per "quet" 

in expenditure for food, and that there was no lessening in the 
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percentage of the total expenditures that was spent for the 
satisfaction of physical wants. The figures of the comparison 
are as follows: 



Subsistence. . . 

Food 

Clothing 

Housing 

Fuel and light 
Health 



FsANCs Per Qdbt. 


Per Cent. 


1853 


1891 


1853 


1891 


49.27 


97-55 


93.80 


96.30 


34.00 


16.00 


64.90 


65.66 


7.77 


14.78 


14.80 


14.57 


3-96 


9-77 


7.55 


9.64 


2.94 


5-33 


5.60 


5.25 


0.52 


1.24 


0.99 


1.22 



Ratio OF 
Imciease. 



1.98 
1.96 
1.90 
2.47 
1. 81 
2.38 



The mmt o"gipal prnpngitinp co|itained in this finaLwork 
of Engel's was his solyliou of the djgiculty involved in c ompa ring 
f amilies differing JiLthe luunheri^age, and_sex of iheiLjnembers. 
Before speaking of Engel's solution it may be well to note some 
other ways of meeting the difficulty that have been proposed. 

The simplest mgithod is to reduce everything to a per capita 
basis, dividing expenditures • for each family by the number of 
persons in the family. This n^lects the differences in con- 
sumption that go with differences in age. A second solution is to 
include in the investigation only families exactly alike as to com- 
j^N^ position. Ducg^tiaux proposed to use only families consisting 
' of father, mother, and 4 children, aged respectively 16, 
n.i2, 6 and 2. Col. Carroll D. Wright defined a "normar' 
family in the reports of the United States Bureau of Labor as 
fjone consisting of father, mother, npt over 5 children, none 
liover 14, and no other members. The difficulty with Ducp^tiaux's 
method is that it restricts so much the number of families avail- 
able that it increases greatly the task of gathering the returns. 
The more flexible limits of the United States Bureau of Labor di- 
minish the difficulty but do not remove it. Of the 25440 families 
included in the annual report of 1903, only 11,156, or less than 
half, were "normal." 
C^ A t^r4 method, applied by the earlier investigators, is to 
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apply the ni|e of thnynh^ and cou nt 2 children as equal to^ i ; 
acbilt. A fo urth method is to c ajyulate the relative consun^T ng- ^ 
power of persons of different ages and sexes, and evaluate each 
family in terms of a commo n unit , usu ally the demands^ of^ i 
adult jnyii THis has been undertaken with re(erence to food 
by most of those who have gone into the study of. dietetjcs. 
The results reached by various authorities may be compared 
in the fallowing table: 

EQUIVALENCE OF DIETARY REQUIREMENTS, STATED IN PER- 
CENTAGES OF THE REQUIREMENTS OF AN ADULT MAN 





Foley.* 


Atwates.! 


U.S. 

BUSEAU 

or Labor, t 


ROWinBEE.§ 


Enokl. it 


Father 


100 

80 to 60 
60 

40 
20 


100 
80 

70 to 80 
50 to 60 

40 
30 


100 
90 
90 

75 

40 

30 


100 

80 
60 
50 
40 

30 


100 


Mother 


86 


Child II to 14 years 

Child 7 to 10 years 

Child 4 to 6 years 

Child under 3 years 


70 

57 
42 
37 



>' Fn prpr?; prnpoTiition wni an elaboration of this fourth m ethod. 
Qn the ba§is of a comparis on of the a verage w eight per centime ter 
of heigh t, for a large number of persons at different ages, he con- 
jcluded that a man of 25 or over required^ji^ times as much as a 

jchild in its first year, and that for each intermediate year between 
.the first and the twenty-fifth, there was an increase of one-tenth 
•oyer the demands for the first year- That is, a child of 10 would 
consume twice as much as a child un4er j^year old; a child of 
15, 2.5 times as much, and so on. A woman reaches her full 
measure at 20, when she needs j_unit§. These units Engel 
named, afterTlie famous Quetelet, "quets." The consumption 1 
of every family could be reduced to a common denominator by 

* In Da vies' " Case of the Laborers in Husbandry," 1795, p. 161. 
t U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Farmer's Bulletin No. 142, p. 33. 
X Eighteenth Annual Report (1903), p. 19. 
i " Poverty," p. 229. 

I " Lebenskosten Belgischer Arbeiterfamilien," p. 5, the "quets" being reduced 
for comparison to percentages of the adulf s 3.5 quets. 
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dividing the expenditures in a given case by the number of 
"quets." * 

En ^el's methods have been applied on an extensive scale by 
the American state an d national Labor Bureau s. Carroll D. 
Wright, in the Massacftusetts Labor Report for 1875, published 
the budgets of 397 families and classified the returns according to a 
large number of cat^;ories. His method of gathering returns was 
to send enumerators supplied with a rather brief schedule to the 
factory towns to accost the men as they left the factory, and ask 
one after another until one was found who was willing to furnish 
the information. The workman was visited in his home, and the 
schedule was filled out on the basis of his recollections and such 
written memoranda as he might have. 

Substantially this method has been employed in many state 
compilations, and in those of the United States l,^^bof Rnn^an, 
of which Colonel Wright became head in 1^8. In 1890, this 
bureau gathered budgets from 2490 families of men engaged in the 

* The following table exhibits the number of quets and the weight in grammes 
per centimeter, corresponding to the several ages. (Lebenskosten Belgischer 
Arbeiterfamilien, s, 5.) 

WSICHT IN GiAiaizs 
AoE. Umrs (Quzrs). fbs CENTnarxR. 

o i.o 62..^ 

I I.I 132. 1 

2 1.2 139-8 

3 1-3 1407 

4 1.4 1495 

5 1-5 1577 

6 1.6 160.6 

7 1.7 168.5 

8 1.8 174.2 

9 1.9 181.2 

10 2.0 187.6 

II 2.1 198.8 

12 2.2 210.0 

13 2.3 233.1 

14 2.4 253.2 

15 25 2752 

16 2.6 304.0 

17 2.7 315.5 

18 2.8 340.4 

19 2.9 

20 3.0 350.0 

21 3.1 

22 3.2 

23 33 

24 3-4 

25 35 3654 
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WORKINGMEN S BUDGETS IN STATISTICAL LITERATURE 

coal, iron, and steel industries in the United States, and also of 
770 in Europe engaged in the same industries. In 1891, budgets 
of 5284 families in the textile manufactures and glass-works of the 
United States were reported on, together with several hundred 
in Europe. The report of 1903 includes a still greater number; 
viz., 25,440 in 33 states (including the District of Columbia), 
most of them gathered during the calendar year 1901. 

The report of 1903 jnay be taken as typica l 9f th^ mPthnH 
First, the returns are classified for the whole 25440; but, second, 
a selection is made of the 1 1 ,1 56 normal families, (h aving husband 
a t work, wife, not over ^ children, n^pejQver 14. witlj^no depen- 
jdent boarder, lodger, or servant, and having expenditures reported 
j/for foor^, cloth ing, rent , f"f>l a^jH l^ght ?nd «rnpdrif^ ) Third are 
tabulated the budgets of 2567 families furnishing details as to 
expenditure for various group-items; and fourth, details for food 
for the 1043 of these 2567 that were normal. 

The returns are summarized and averaged: (i) By states, 
(2) by nativity, (3) by states and nativity, (4) by number in 
family, (5) by amount of income. 
•^'^In marked contrast to theextengiiifiLmethodof the laborbureaus in 
the United States is the method that haTBeen employed in a few in- 
stances in Eogland, Germany andSwitzerland. 1 1 may b e calle d the 
account-book method . AylPct^H family j^^jgi^iaded to keepadaily , 
accountof every penny received and spent, and from these accounts 
the budget is drawn off in due form by the investigator. Landolt . 
if Basel, published an elaborate exposition of this method in 1894. 
In briefer form his account of it appears in the " Bulletin de 
rinstitut Internationale de Statistique," 1891. In that year 
he published 10 workingmen's budgets obtained in Basel. Uis 
exhaustive schedule includes an inventory of every pin and crust \ 
in the house at the beginnings 2^nd at the end of the. year. It 
includes the suggestive question, "Are there rats or mice in the"^ 
house? How long have they been there?" T his method, e s4 -^rj 
sentially, was employgd Mn two well-k now" Priglich inqiilri^| 
into conditions of living; Charles Booth's in London, i88q,* I 
and B, S. Rowntree's in York, ly)!.!. 

* " Life and Labor of the People in Lon^n.'^ 
t "Poverty: A Study of Town Life." 
17 
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THE STANDARD OF LIVING 

In the fi rst volume of Bcx)th a re published 3oJamily budgets, 
distributed a mong ^ income-classes (under 20s. 46. per week, 6 
families; 20s. 4d. to 22s. 8d., 10 families; 22s. 8d. to 32s., 14 
families.) Accounts were kept for 5 weeks. Expenses are re- 
f duced to a weekly basis, and food values reduced to a uniform 
man-per-day scale. Mr. Booth was also one of the co-operators 
in the work of the Economic Club of London, which, in 1896, 
published the budgets of "Twenty-eight British Households," 
gathered 1891-4894. These families were scattered over England, 
and were induced to keep accounts for not less than a month, by the 
visitors who co-operated in the undertaking. The introduction, 
signed by Messrs. Booth, Aves and Higgs, says, with great truthful- 
ness: "We cannot, in inquiries of this kind, expect to be able to 
give the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. All we 
can hope to arrive at is the truth, nearly all the truth, and very 
little but the truth." Possible objections are stated as follows: 

1 . Absence of any budget of important classes of the community. 

2. Incompleteness of analysis and enumeration in many cases. 

3. Small number of budgets given. 

4. Modificalions of accounts due to fact that they are to be 
.'inspected; ^. ^., as to drinks and othejLindulgences. In answer 

to the fourth objection it is rejoined; first, that accounts are of 
respectable families, where such expenditures will be relatively 
small; second, that the accounts of respectable families are the 
most representative. 

Before-Rowntree's study of York was published, Professor YLD- 
A_taatpr had, in thi§ country, conducted his investigation into 
dietaiy standards. Without going into detail in regard to this in- 
vestigation it may be said that it consisted of two parts; first, the 
determination, by the usfi of his copper chamber for the measuring 
of wastes given off from the body, of the amount of food required to 
maintain the physical efficiency of the human body; second, the 
examination of the dietary of selected workingmen's families to 
find out whether it included the requisite amount of protein to 
build up muscular tissue and enough of fats and carbo-hydrates 
to serve as fuel to supply heat and energy.* 

* Fanners' Bulletin No. 142, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, gives iu condensed 
popular form the results of Professor Atwater's inquiries. 
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'^^ At water's stand ard for the djiily consumption of an adult 
man, at moderate muscular work, is 125 grammes of p rotein ^nd, 
3500 calorigs of heat-energy, — roughly, what is contained in i^ 
pounds of lean beef for the protein and in ^ pounds of bread 
(10 cents' worth) for the heat-giving food. He worked out also a * 
scale, to which reference has already been made, for reducing the 
food demands of other members of a family to aliquot parts of 
the consumption of the man at moderate muscular work. (See 
pages 15 and 125.) 

In the examination of ^^tuaLiQodconsumed,Jhe accounts of 
food expenditures of j:fipresentatiY§_families fqr^ 10 diays were 

I secured by visitors, and were reduce d by the u se of the scale to 
their e quivalents in the cp nsump^^^" ^^ ^" aHnlt man Tjien 
the nutritiyfi.Jitakie of the agicles purchased for the week was 
estimated by the use of the results of chemical analysis of bread, 
meat, etc., and the resulting number of grammes of protein and 
calories of energy, coqipared on a manrper-day basis with the 
normaLrgquirenienis of the standard as prfiyiously ascertained. 

I These budgets of food-consumption were gathered in New York 

Mn 1895 (^' families) and 1896 (36 families) and subsequently in 

/.nine other localities. 

It was with these standards of dietary requirements in mind 
that Rowntree gathered his budgets in York in loor. . He gave 

}nQte-bqpks to hausewives, and published returns for 18 working- 
class families, having discarded accounts received from 17 more. 
He also got returns from 6 families of the servant-keeping class. 
Of the 18 published budgets, 1 1 covered a period not exceeding 
4 weeks (6 were for 3 weeks), 7 were kept for more than 4 weeks, 
and 3 for 13 weeks. The food-expenditures are compared. on the 

I basis of a reduction to a uniform man-per-day equivalent, accord- 
ing to Atwater's scale. The results are presented in striking ^ 
diagrams, showing a standard for families with incomes under 26^ 
shillings a .week much below the requirements of a normal dietary. 
An interesting collection of budgets was made by Dr. S. E. 
Fgrman in Washington, D. C, and published in United States 
Labor Bulletin No. 64, May, 1906. Nineteen families are here 
reported, and the detail of entries in their account-books is 
published, as well as summaries and averages. The accounts were 
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THE STANDARD OF LIVING 

kept for 3 weeks in August and September, 1905, and 2 weeks 
in January, 1906. The families were very close to the line of 
dependence, and the returns are skillfully interpreted to show 

. ] such particulars as that in the week when the monthly rent was 
paid the food-expenditure fell. The increased cost of goods 
Jpurchased in small amounts also appears, one family sending three 

1 'times a day to purchase tea. 

An application of Le Play's method on an extensive scale has 

been made by Mrs. Lx>uise Bolard More.* Two hundred families 

diving in the Greenwich distnct in N^K^York City were visited 

^ fcy Mrs. More. and her co-workers, and persusfleSTto keep accounts. 
Frequent visits were made throughout a period of nearly two years, 
and the data regarding the family budget gathered by careful 
and repeated questions, supplemented in 50 cases by accounts 
kept for periods varying from a week to a year. 

In looking back over the various attempts to find outJiow the 
laborer sp ends his earnings, it is interesting to note the o ccasio ns 
that gave rise to the inguiries, and the uses that have been made of 

^their conclusions. Financial exigencies of governments gave rise to 
'the earliest attempts that we have noted. The purpose was to 
''^ find whether an increase of taxes could be borne by the working 
^^ ^ population. Another occasion for these inquiries is the economic 
distress of the people, as seen in high prices for food, lack of em- 
ployment, increasing demand for poor-relief, unrest and discontent 
— 'ies plaies sociales," as Visschers put it. This distress is sometimes 
acute, as in Eden's day, or at the time of the two Belgian in- 
vestigations. It may be chlQnic, like that of London and York 
that gave rise to the studies of Booth and Rowntree. Scientific 

t>, interest as well as humanitarian zeal attracted Engel and Le Play 
to the investigation of the subject, and the necessity of justifying 
their raison d*Hre has apparently led some of our state labor 
bureaus to enter the field. 

The uses which have been made of the results of inquiries into 
the cost of living are manifold. LgJPlay sought to utilize his 
fajnily monographs in his argument for the maintenance of the 
monogamic family and paternal authority. Engel connected 
his studies with generalizations regarding the eco nomic wel fare 

* " Wage-eamer*s Budgets." New York, 1907. 
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of the natiop . Eden argued from his reports. the need of chaoges 
in the pooxjaws and other rernedial legislation. D^es deduced - 
from his data the need of establishing by law. a_ minimum wage. 
Dietary experts use the figures of expenditurejor food to show 
thenegdiif^ducationin domestic sdience, and protectionists com- 
pare standards of living in the Uqited States and in Europe to 
justify the protectiye^tariif. Arbitrators ai>peal to the figures 
of the family budget in d^iding on the rea sonableness o fa, given 
waggrScale, and charitable organizations want to know how much ^ H 
a dependent f amily jie eds in order to live according to ajiormal 5M 
standard. 

It seems plain from a consideration of the results of the various 
.methods that have been applied, that both, the i ntens ive and the 1 
e xtensive m ethods are j^aluable, and that they should su pplemen t \ 
eaghjither. The intensive study of a single family can be applied - 
to but a limited number of cases, and the assumption that a given 
case is typical may be mistaken . The e^^tensiy e method can include j 
a jarge number of ca ses, and eliminate, by ihe use of .the average, / 
the exceptional case, but it cannot give the intimate knowledge I 
of detail that the type-study attains. With the extensive method 1 
to give breadth and perspective, and the intensive study to give 
color and definiteness to the outlines obtained by the extensive \ 
method, the st udy of the famil y budget c an best be made to bjing 
out the standard of living. '^ 



IV- 
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The Method of the Investigation 

The origin and purpose of the investigation have been sum- 
marized in the introductory statement on page xiii. Before setting 
forth the results obtained it is in order to give some account of 
the methods employed, both as an aid in the interpretation of 
the data secured and as a means of making the lessons of our 
experience available for other investigators. 

I. The Schedule. — ^The schedule was prepared, as has been 
stated, by a sub-committee. After an examination of the 
schedules used in other inquiries into family budgets, it seemed 
best to make one that should be detailed and comprehensive. 
A copy of the form used, and a general interpretation of 
the meaning of the items included, may be found in Appen- 
dix III (page 283). The schedule seemed, to some of those who 
undertook to work with it, needlessly detailed. But it was neces- 
sary to push the questions far enough to include a specification of 
what was had for the money expended, if much light was to be had 
on the very important question as to what the families enjoyed 
in return for their expenditures for food, clothing, amusements, 
and other purposes. For this reason the dimensions of the rooms 
were called for, and the enumeration of the forms of recreation, 
and even an inventory of the furniture in each room. A further 
reason for elaboration of detail was the fact that in this way fewer 
expenditures would be likely to be omitted than if only a gross 
total were asked for. The only way in which a firm or a family 
can find out exactly what it spends for a given purpose is to add up 
all the separate items included under the main head. To specify 
as many as possible of these items in advance, therefore, must 
ccHiduce to the likelihood of their being included in the returns as 
rendered. Inasmuch as the schedules were to be worked out by a 
number of different enumerators, it was all the more desirable to 
make the questions minute and definite enough to secure uniformity 
in the arrangement of the data gathered by the various reporters. 
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In the light of experience in the use of the schedule that was 
adopted, it may be said to have been well adapted to its puqwse. 
Though it appeared somewhat complicated, it was a workable 
form. Its exhaustiveness was discouraging to volunteer re- 
porters, whether from settlements or from labor unions. But 
those who persisted with it did secure a pretty full and definite 
description of the manner of living of the families visited. " You've 
got our whole story," said one woman, after answering the ques. 
tions. A few redundancies and ambiguities appeared as it was 
used, and a few omissions, such as that of macaroni from the 
food list. Though some of the visitors were inclined to think 
that considerable facility in the use of the simple processes of 
arithmetic was demanded, only a very elementary knowledge of 
bookkeeping was needed to fill out the forms. 

The effort to secure information on the basis of a year's ex- 
penditure led to some difficulties, especially in regard to the 
amount expended for food. Here the weekly expenditure for 
the various food-stuffs was put down in detail and the yearly 
expenditure was obtained by multiplying each weekly item by 
52 — or a less number for articles used for less than a year — and 
adding the sums together. Where a family keeps a careful 
account, this result can be checked up and verified. But where 
the weekly expenditure is only an estimate made by the house- 
wife, a total obtained by this process can be only a rough approxi- 
mation. On the other hand, many careful housewives allow 
regularly a definite sum per week for the table, and the smaller 
this sum, the more exactly is the spender likely to know of the 
detail of its apportionment, and the smaller are the variations 
likely to be from week to week. 

2. The Enumerators. — ^Those who filled out the schedules may 
be grouped into three classes: social workers, without pay, trades- 
union members, and paid schedule-reporters. Until the appro- 
priation was made from the Russell Sage Foundation, the schedules 
were entirely in the hands of visitors of the first class. Over 400 
schedules were distributed among these volunteers, and 57 were 
returned, filled out by 43 different persons, including residents 
of settlements, visitors connected with churches and charitable 
organizations, and students in G)lumbia University and in the 
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School of Philanthropy. These persons had the great advantage 
of possessing already the confidence of the families interviewed, 
so that it was easy to secure the information. They also were 
able to check up the statements made on the basis of a thorough 
knowledge of the conditions of living in their own neighborhoods. 
On the other hand, the time required to complete the inquiries 
of the schedule was more than many of these busy workers 
could afford; and so, with the best of good-will on their part, 
the number of schedules that they sent in was comparatively small. 
These reports, however, as compared with those received from 
paid visitors, are fuller and richer in minor details that often 
give an illuminating glimpse of unsuspected family problems. 
On the other hand, the volunteers, as a whole, had greater diffi- 
culty with the mathematical pitfalls of the schedule than those 
who acquired facility in this respect by frequent repetition. 

The co-operation of the trades unions was sought, and at the 
su^estion of Mr. Herman Robinson, of the American Federation 
of Labor, schedules were sent to the secretaries of some 300 
unions in Greater New York, with the offer to pay for sched- 
ules returned at the same rate that was given to the visitors 
employed by the Committee. Much interest in the investigation 
was expressed, and 34 reports in all were received from representa- 
tives of the unions. Doubtless the complexity of the schedule dis- 
couraged many. The reports received were of convincing genuine- 
ness and full of instructive detail, although not always entirely 
satisfactory from the point of view of the accountant. Valuable 
comments and suggestions as to the work of the Q)mmittee were 
embodied in a letter accompanying one of these trades-union 
schedules, and the letter is reprinted on page 34. 

The paid visitors were employed as soon as funds were avail- 
able to hire them. Twenty^ne different persons were employed 
for longer or shorter periods in visiting families and filling out 
schedules, to say nothing of i o others who registered for service, but 
for various reasons gave it up without turning in any schedules. 
Altogether, 551 schedules were received from these paid reporters, 
424 coming from the 9 persons who turned in more than 20 
apiece. The first members of the paid staff were set to work June 
1 1 th, and the greater number of their reports were filled in during 
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the months of July and August. The paid visitors were chiefly 
persons who either possessed a personal acquaintance with families 
suitable for the purposes of the inquiry, or who had had experience 
in similar social work. Of those who brought in 5 or more 
schedules, 5 were teachers, 5 had been connected with some form 
of organized charity, 3 were labor-union members, i was a 
physician, i an ex-insurance-collector. Ten were women; 13 
men. Two of the most successful were married women. Visitors 
who spoke Italian and Yiddish were sent to the Italian and Jewish 
families. All of these visitors grew more apt in the work with prac- 
tice, and some of those who had their first taste of such work in this 
undertaking developed marked interest and skill. The visitors were 
paid, some of them I50 a month, the others at the rate of 1 1.50 
for each schedule returned. A comparison of the results of the 
two methods of payment leads to the conclusion that the time-wage 
produced the best results. The best visitors did not average more 
than one schedule a day, by whichever method paid, but the desire 
to increase earnings tempted some of those on the piece-wage basis 
to try to double this rate, with the result that many of their re- 
ports had to be rejected. On the other hand, the piece-payment 
made it possible to secure the services of some especially com- 
petent persons, who could give only a part of their time to the 
work. The importance of the work of the visitors was recognized 
from the outset of the investigation, inasmuch as on their accu- 
racy depended the whole value of the returns. It may be ques- 
tioned whether a somewhat higher rate of remuneration would 
not have resulted in securing a larger number of reliable schedules, 
even though the total number handed in were not so great. 

3. The Families Interviewed. — ^The families were selected 
on the basis of their willingness and ability to give the information 
that was sought. Dependent families were excluded, and the 
visitors tried to find families of normal composition and of moder- 
ate size, that is, having both parents living and from 2 to 4 
children under 16 years of age. As to the amount of income, 
attention was concentrated on families having an income of from 
$500 to liooo a year. An attempt was made to scatter the 
visitors over the various parts of the city, and among the most 
important nationalities represented, but beyond this the selection 
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of particular families was left to chance. Visitors naturally 
b^an, where possible, with families with which they happened 
to be acquainted or to which they were introduced by friends, 
but in nearly half of the cases they canvassed the tenement 
buildings without introduction, until they found a family whose 
composition and income were within the prescribed limits, and 
whose members were willing to give the information that was 
wanted. It is probable that the families most able to give such 
information are those of at least average intelligence and thrift, so 
that the returns are likely to err, if at all, on the side of showing 
better management and a higher standard than that which pre- 
vails among the mass of families having corresponding incomes. 

It is, of course, a question how far a few hundred families, 
selected thus at random, are representative of the million families 
of New York City, and it is not claimed that what is true of these 
families is true of all families similarly situated. On the other 
hand, certain physical necessities must in all families be provided, 
and must be paid for, in each locality, at a fairly uniform scale 
of prices. When, therefore, the smallness of the income limits 
expenditure mainly to these physical necessities, a comparatively 
small number of cases will be sufficient to indicate the main features 
in the apportionment of those expenditures which are dictated 
by circumstances, and also the amount of the variable margin 
where individual choice has play. On the other hand, the num- 
ber is large enough, so that averages will eliminate many of the 
idiosyncrasies of individual divergence from type, although when 
classified into sub-groups, the numbers are often too small to make 
the average and percentage of any real significance. 

The 391 families whose budgets are discussed in the text of this 
report have been grouped by nationality, location, income, and 
occupation, as may be seen in Tables 1-6 A (pages 44-53). 

4. The Process of Gathering the Data. — It was hoped, 
when the schedule was first circulated, that those who undertook 
to fill it out would be able to secure the keeping of cash accounts* 
for some weeks or months, by the families visited. The ideal 
method is, of course, to have an exact account kept for a full year, 
accompanied by an inventory of the family possessions at the 
beginning and the end of the period. This, however, was im- 
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possible in the present case, since a preliminary report of the 
results of the inquiry had to be laid before the State Con- 
ference within seven months of the printing of the schedule. 
It was found very difficult to get housewives to keep accounts 
for even one month. In a few cases this was done, however, and 
these reports served as a guide in reviewing the estimates made 
without account-books. In the majority of cases, however, it 
was not practicable to secure account-books, and the visitor sat 
down with the housewife, and ran over the questions of the sched- 
ule with her, getting an estimate where exact figures were not 
available. Often the mother would be able to tell with a good 
degree of accuracy the principal items of her budget of expendi- 
tures. Tactful questioning brought out matters that might have 
been overlooked, and in case of manifest inconsistencies or exag- 
gerations, a roundabout approach resulted in a revision more 
nearly correct. All this required time, and the patience of 
mother and visitor was sometimes exhausted before the end was 
reached. Several visits were often necessary, although in a few 
cases the visitor was refused admittance a second time. On the 
whole, however, visitors were well received, and found it not diffi- 
cult to present the purpose of the inquiry in such a way that the 
members of the families were willing to contribute their life-story 
in furtherance of the end in view. 

Among the difficulties encountered was a tendency in some 
cases to exaggerate in statements of earnings and expenditures, 
partly from a pardonable pride in making as good a showing as 
possible, partly from the method of estimating food-expenditures 
on the basis of a week's outlay. In this case it is natural to 
reckon a rather more generous bill of fare than the family enjoys 
week in and week out, representing an ideal rather than the 
actual state of the table. The opposite tendency to under- 
estimate appeared in a few cases, prompted apparently by a 
desire to make out as bad a case as possible. It was usually 
practicable for the visitor, forewarned, to guard against over- 
statements by a mild species of cross-examination, but a large 
number of schedules had to be rejected because of this fault. 

Other difficulties arose in the failure to understand the mean- 
ing of some of the questions, and in the unwillingness of many to 
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answer certain intimate inquiries, such as the amount of savings, 
or of expenditures for drink away from home. One visitor relates 
the following experience regarding the item of expenditure for 
"drinks away from home": "When the item of 'liquors' (page 7 
of the schedule) was touched upon, the wife, who was answering 
most of the questions, emphatically exclaimed, 'Nothing/ At 
this the father, sitting silently and letting the wife do the talking, 
turned his head outside of the window toward the street. How- 
ever, when I touched again upon the items of beer and whisky, 
looking straight into the father's face, I emphasized the words 
'drinks away from home.' Here the father could no longer re- 
strain himself, and said, 'About 10 to 15 glasses of beer a day 
and a glass of whisky.' " 

Indifference and suspicion were often encountered by the visi- 
tors. Many families refused to be interviewed, in some cases 
the woman answered the questions willingly, but when the visitor 
called a second time to complete the report, the woman stated 
that her husband had forbidden her to give the facts. On one 
occasion a visitor, while interviewing a family, was attacked by an 
angry landlord, who called in the police to arrest the visitor as a 
thief. The visitor was able to explain himself to the officer, but 
sought his next case in another street. The real nature of the 
landlord's apprehensions may be surmised from the fact that the 
scene occurred in one of the two or three most densely over- 
crowded tenement-blocks in the city, and that the visitor found 
that eleven persons were accustomed to sleep in the three rooms of 
the apartment. The occurrence of the so-called "wave of crime," 
widely exploited by the newspapers in July and August of 1907, in- 
creased the suspicion with which the visitors were met. One of them, 
inquiring his way of a child on the landing, was assailed with violent 
language by the child's mother, and only his quickness of wit saved 
him from a mob attack. These were exceptional instances, how- 
ever, and in general the visitors met with a friendly reception. 

It cannot be claimed that every account is exact down to the 
last cent, or even the last dollar. But it is believed that the re- 
ports present an approximation to the facts sufficiently accurate to 
give a correct general impression of the way in which the income 
is apportioned in families like those under consideration. 
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5. The Probable Accuracy of the Returns. — It would be 
absurd to claim for these family reports the exactness of a bank 
statement. But although only approximations, they were carefully 
prepared. They show abundant evidence of good faith, as a rule, 
on the part of visitors and the members of the families themselves, 
and the majority of them are fairly consistent, whether taken each 
by itself or compared one with another. Some sources of error 
have already been suggested. In addition to indifference and sus- 
piciousness on the part of those interviewed, ignorance, misunder- 
standing of the meaning of questions asked, forgetfulness, and 
impatience gave rise to inaccuracies. Enumerators at the outset 
were inexperienced; they and those whom they questioned became 
weary before the end of the schedule was reached, and gave less 
attention to some of its later pages. No doubt the total income 
was often misstated through failure to make ^n exact allowance 
for days of unemployment. The calculation of the food-expendi- 
tures for the year on the basis of weekly expenditures opened the 
way, as has already been stated, to considerable divergences 
from the exact sum of the expenditures for the fifty-two weeks. 

Some of the dangers could be foreseen and guarded against 
by the visitors. Some of these inaccuracies would counter- 
balance one another, and be eliminated by the process of averag- 
ing. Thus the tendency to exaggeration would be offset by the 
tendency to concealment. It would not be safe to supp)ose that 
all errors would disappear by any such magic process, however, 
especially with no more cases than in the present instance. 

The errors due to the causes mentioned probably entered very 
slightly into statements r^arding the kinds of things used, but 
affected, to a greater degree, statements as to quantity and price 
of what was bought. A comparison of the estimates as to food- 
expenditure with the account-book returns from a few families 
comparable with the others, suggests the tentative estimate of 10 
per cent, as the probable margin of error in the food-statements, 
the error most frequently occurring in the form of over-statement. 
The constantly recurring elements in the food-budget are so large 
a proportion of the whole, and the seasonal fluctuations of prices 
are in so far compensatory, that it does not seem unreasonable 
that an estimate, prepared as were those of the schedules, should 
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THE METHOD OF THE INVESTIGATION 

come within lo per cent, of the amount actually expended. 
This is the more probable if the schedule as a whole is made out 
with due regard to keeping the proper balance between income 
and outgo. In the selection of the schedules for tabulation, none 
were admitted showing an excess of total expenditure over total 
income of more than 5 per cent., save in cases where a wider 
divergence was accounted for by circumstances explained in the 
body of the schedule. It is believed, therefore, that a tentative 
estimate of the cost of living may be deduced from the data 
procured, subject to correction in the light of further investiga- 
tions based upon a larger number of families. The experience 
gained in the conduct of the present inquiry may, perhaps, do 
something toward making the next investigation more exact and 
comprehensive. 

6. Cost of the Investigation. — ^The following statement 
shows the cost of the investigation, including the printing of the 
preliminary report: 

Postage I39.57 

Printing and Stationery 451*03 

Professional services of food expert 200.00 

Services of secretary for three months 300.00 

Services of visiting schedule-reporters 939. 17 

Gerical service; stenographers, tabulators, 

etc 490.82 

Miscellaneous 59-94 

I2480.53 

To this amount should be added the expenditures for clerical 
assistance in the more detailed elaboration of the data for the 
final report, making the total cost as follows: 

Expenditures enumerated above $2480.53 

Qerical service, etc., for final report 495* 1 7 

I2975.70 

The whole of this expense, as has already been stated, was borne by 
the Russell Sage Foundation. The secretary received remuner- 
ation only during the three months when his entire time was given 
to the investigation. 
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THE STANDARD OF LIVING 

Note.— The followingjJetter, referred to on a previous page, was 
received by the Committee on Standard of Living, with a schedule 
fiHed out by the writer: 

Gentlemen: I have spoken to quite a number oi men in our trade about your 
family report TJiot are. not ara rule interested enough to ask their wives how 
much it costs. Their usiiial answer is, ''AH I can earn." Put specific questions to 
them and they could not make a good guess. Now if the committee find this to be 
the rule I would sugjgest that something be gotten up where a woman will onfy have 
to mark down what she has laid out, such as I have sketched in the book, and that 
for a specified time. Women as a rule have so much to do in the house, particulariy 
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where there are five children that they can give no time to family reports. I am 
very much interested in this as I think it is something every man should know. 
Hand up $20 on Saturday night week after week and then come home and see 
your son 12 or 13 years old, after coming out of a sham battle, waist aU gone, overalls 
about gone, undershirt about spent. Grab him, bring him before his mother and 
ask her, are those the only clothes he has. And at this time of the year par- 
ticulariy (if s vacation) your liable to be answered yes — ^then you begin to think of 
your 20 a week and ask where it goes and your liable to be sura for divorce. 
Good luck to the committee, keep it up, its what working men and women want 
and until they know it they are groping in the dark. 

After givinff your report all tne consideration possible and diving into accounts 
that could be found around I concluded to do some figuring. The enclosed figures 
are conservative although they run in the grand total a few hundred dollars more 
than my income. But Vhen it is understood that considerable overtime is made 
in our trade that will even accounts. I have endeavored to interest sevexal men in 
your report but when I explained how essential it was to have facts and not guess 
work they refused to attempt to fill one. But I think if the committee will »lopt 
some plan where the future accounts could be easily enumerated, workinc men who 
want to know how much it costs to live would be pleased to assist dieir wives in 
keeping those correcdy. And in so doing would be educating themselves and their 
children along with acquiring a knowledge of one of the most essential things in a 
home, co-operation in economy and that with pleasure instead of friction and many 
times trouble for the lack of knowledge where all of one's money goes to. 

I believe that if the committee will have a report similar to this one sent to the 
men in the dty that work for a living, arranged so that when his wife runs out to a 
wagon in the street and spends 25 or 50 cents that she will only have to go to tiie 
report and where it says wagon mark what she spent and so on with all expendi- 
tures. For example a number of pages strung together like this sketdi or some- 
thing equally as good. As to the past no one can or will attempt to fill out report 
accurate, it can not be done, and be correct, look to future not to the Past. 

From one of them, 

A. J. F. 
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I. Material Used and Method of Treatment 

The number of schedules received from Greater New York was 
642, as follows: 

From volunteers 57 

From trades unions 34 

From paid agents 551 

Total 642 

Of these, 251 were rejected, as follows: 

Incomplete 14 

Palpably inaccurate I07 

Of abnormal families 18 

Of house-owning families 6 

Of families havmg less than 4 or more than 

6 members 106 

Total 251 

There remained, accordingly, reports from 391 families, each 
consisting of 4, 5, or 6 persons. The number of persons in 
the standard family being assumed as 5, families containing i 
more and i less than this number were included as being fairly 
comparable with families of 5 persons in mass groupings where 
excess and deficiency would tend to offset one another. In cases 
where thb method appears to bias the results, attention will be 
called to the difficulty. The number of persons to a family is 
shown in Table 6 A* (page 53). 

* That 5 persons per family is a sufficiently large allowance appears from the 
following tabulation of the size of the 319,000 families, comprising 1,402,897 per- 
sons, reported as living in tenements in New York in 1900, as given by the New 
York Tenement House Department. (Tenement House Department of the City of 
New York. First Report, 1902-1903, vol. ii, pp. 152-153.) 

Families of i comprise 4.01 per cent, of all families 
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THE STANDARD OF LIVING 

As will be seen from the tables which follow , 318 of the 39 1 
fa milies report incomes between S600 and Si 100. T he ^5 hplnw 
|6oo and the 48 above |i 100 are included fot thp caj^^ ^f in^irflt, 
ing tendenciesTFuFtEe mala att^nHnn i^ giv<»n to th^ gift fan) j}»x 
within the nairowerrange. Among the different boroughs (Table 
2, page 45), the families are distributed as follows: 

BOSOUCH. iNCOlfZS BETWEEN AXX 

I60O AMD $ZZOO. iNCOlfSS. 

Manhattan 243 291 

Bronx 15 17 

Brooklyn 53 64 

Queens 8 9 



318 



391 




DiAGSAU I. — Distribution of the 391 families according to nationality. 

The distribution by nationalities, determined according to the 
nationality of the father (his birthplace, save in case of colored 
persons), is as follows: 
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Nationauty. Inooices between Aix 

$600 AND $1100. Incomes. 

United States* 67 88 

Teutonic nationsf 39 46 

Irish 24 26 

Colored 28 29 

Bohemian 14 14 

Russian 57 78 

Austro-Hungarian, etc4 32 39 

Italian 57 69 

Others 2 

318 391 



* The nativity of the fathers of the natives of the United States is as follows: 

Inoomes Axx 

$600 TO $zioo. Incomes. 

United States 34 34 

Great Britain 4 5 

German Empire 19 25 

Ireland 18 22 

Bohemia z z 

Holland z z 

67 88 

t Including the following, by nativity of father: 

Incomes All 

$600 TO $zzoo. Incomes. 

GreatBritain 8 zo 

German Empire 24 29 

Holland z z 

Norway and Sweden 5 5 

Switzerland z z 

39 46 

} Including the following, by nativity of father: 

Incomes All 

$600 TO $zzoo. Incomes. 

Austria zo Z4 

Hun^ury Z5 z6 

Galida 6 7 

Roimiania z 2 

32 39 
39 
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THE STANDARD OF LIVING 

By incomes, the grouping of families may be summarized as 
follows: 

l^oo to I599 25 

600 to 699 72 

70Quto_j^ J2^ 

^00 t( 



to 899 73 

900 to 999 63 

1000 to 1099 31 

1 100 and over 48 

391 

The _c)ccuBations represented are principally t hose of the less 
skilled employments, in which the wage is from I2.00 to I3.00 



^ B B B ■ ^ ^o 



^Mi^ 







/ r 

Diagram a. — ^Number of families in each income-group. (See Table i, page 44.) 

a day . The classification employed follows that of the Twelft h 
Census. .QlItheTJnit3~StateSj, and in every case the occupa tion 
specified is. that of the father. Of the 391 men included m the 
tables, laborers (38), teamsters (30), and garment-workers (66), 
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make up one-third. The following table shows the apportionment 
among the main groups of the Census Bureau's classification: 

Professional service 6 

Domestic and personal service 96 

Trade 47 

Transportation 53 

itact 



Manufactures and mechanical trades ic ^ 

391 




DiAOKAU 3.-^Distribution of the 301 families according to the occupation of the 

head of the family. 



In the tables which follow, the families are classified by occu- 
pation of the father and by income. In Tables 3 and 6 (pages 46, 
49) , the classification is on the basis of the total income of the family ; 
in Table 4 (page 47}, on the basis of the earnings of the father. It 
must not be supposed that the range of annual earnings in the lower 
paid occupations is as great as in the range of incomes of the families 
of the men thus employed, because it is especially these low in- 
comes from fathers' earnings that need to be supplemented by rent 
from lodgers and the earnings of mother and children. 
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The number of persons per family ranges from 4 to 6; 142 
of the 318 families consist of 5 persons, 80 of 4, 96 of 6. The 
average number is 5, and the average for each income-group is 
either 5, 4.9, or 5.!. (Table 6A, page 53.) 

In the statistical treatment of the material discussed, the 
object has been, first, to bring out as fully as practicable the 
facts, considered collectively; and, in the second place, to compare 
the results in such a way as to find out, if possible, on what income 
1 a family may meet the demands of a normal standard. With these 
ends in view, general averages of the returns for all families 
have been for the most part avoided, and averages and per- 
centages calculated with reference to each income-group and 
nationality separately. Where differences of locality were im- 
portant in their influence upon expenditures, as in the matter 
of rent, the figures are presented for Manhattan apart from those 
for the other boroughs of New York. This method brings to- 
gether the data that are most completely comparable. It is 
subject to the objection that the number of cases in any one 
group is so small that the main advantage of the average — the 
elimination of individual departures from type — ^is lost. To meet 
this difficulty, comparisons and averages have been regularly made 
by combining families of all nationsdities in each income-group, 
and families of all incomes within each nationality-group. This 
method ought to bring out at least the principal variations due 
primarily to difference of income and those due primarily to differ- 
ence of nationality. For certain purposes it has seemed safe to com- 
bine adjacent income-groups; 1. e., to compare all cases in income- 
groups between $600 and |8oo with all cases in income-groups 
between I900 and |iioo. Also, for many purposes, the families 
of American, Teutonic and Irish parentage may advantageously 
be combined for the pur]X)se of contrasting them with families 
of the stocks predominating in recent immigration — the Russian, 
Austro-Hungarian, and Italian. 

When the average has been employed it has in every case been 
obtained by dividing the sum of the items by the number of cases. 
This amounts, in cases where combination is made of different 
groups {e, g., of the 291 Manhattan cases and the too non-Man- 
hattan cases), to adding together all the items in all groups and 
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dividing the sum by the total number of cases (by 391 in the in- 
stance cited). In other words, in all such cases the weighted 
average has been applied. 

More useful than the average, so metimes. has_been Jpjind.tlie 
grouping of items into classes, and the^nume^tk^ of tb^ num^^^ 
ot cases falling in each class; e, g., the number of families paying 
fess than lio^mbiifKIy^^ifehtlind the number paying over I15. 
This method has been applied to the study of wages in Professor 
Dewey's special report in the Twelfth Census. For the modest 
purpose of the present report it has not been thought necessary 
to calculate the cumulative percentage as Professor Dewey has 
done, but the ordinary percentage calculations have been made. 
A gain^it should be remenib grgdL that alLpercgntages diminish in 
signifi cance as the number of cases grows^jSmall. For this reason, 
the number of cases should always be kept in mind, and there- 
fore these numbers, wherever practicable, are printed in con- 
nection with the percentages. 
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TABLE 6A.— NUMBER OF PERSONS PER FAMILY.— BY INCOME 
AND NATIONALITY. 



NAnoNALiry. 



$600to $699 



<6 



Number of 
FamiJifs with: 



S700 TO S799 



Number of 
Families with: 



$800 TO $899 



<e^ 



Number ol 
Families with: 



il 



United States 
Teutonic .... 

Irish 

Colored 

Bohemian . . . 

Russian 

Austrian, etc. 
Italian 

Total 



5.0 
4.7 
6.0 

5-4 
4.5 
5.1 
4.3 
4.6 



3 

3 

zi 



5.3 
S-o 
5-3 
5-5 
6.0 

tl 

4.6 



13 

I 

5 
3 

5 
4 
6 



5.0 
S.I 
4.9 
5-2 

5.7 

5-4 
5-0 
45 



4.9 



3a 



18 



S.I 



17 



37 



as 



S.O 



23 



24 



a6 



NATKnrAunr. 



$900 10 $999 



-<a* 



Number of 
Families with: 



ll 



$1000 TO $1099 



Number of 
Families with: 



S 



Total. 



Number of 
Families with: 



United States 
Teutonic . . 

Irish 

Colored . . . 
Bohemian . 
Russian... 
Austrian, etc. 
Italian.. 



S.2 
5.1 
S.4 
5'S 
S-2 
S-o 
4.9 
5.1 



S.4 
S-o 
S-o 
S.o 



4.8 
6.0 

4.S 



S.a 
S.O 
S.3 
S.4 
S-3 
S.I 
4.8 
4.6 



II 
II 

a 
z 
I 

13 
II 

30 



3S 
z6 

13 
z6 

7 
21 

14 

30 



ai 

13 

9 

ZI 

6 

23 

7 

7 



Total. 



5.1 I II 



33 



19 



S.o 



16 



8 



S.o 



80 



143 



$400 to 599 ; av.,5.3 persons per fly; 5 families of 4 persons; zz of 5; 9 of 6 
$1100 and over; " 5.0 " " 16 " " 18" 14 " 
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THE STANDARD OF LIVING 



II. Sources of Income 



S'of' 



/ An examination of the sources of income of the families included 
m^is report shows that, w hile the earnings of the father are the 
main dependence, the importance of additions from the earnings 
drothersilihdTrom lodgers, increases with the higher incomesrN"~~ 
Tables 7 to 14 (pages 61-67) show the sources of income for-nie 
families included in the tabulations of the report. JsmJllfithods 
of ajialyziiig.lhe^urces of income are followed in the tables. 
Thejgfg^ ^|hnH /irnrF^<s on the basis of the average amount^ in 
dollars and cents received from_£.adl.squrce, and the percentage 
of the average total income for each group of families, by income 
and nationality, which the average from each source represents. 
Th49l||j|£sBiiy](2S|j p roceeds bv counting j p g^f !> grotjp ^henumber 

^at re CejV^JDCQD^e^fiXMTl^^h^QyiyPj^^ 

^fjP fnrrpJspr^nHjUg^ percen tage of i hfiJtQ lal jiumber of fa miliesL.in 
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1 


r\ 


^ 


^ 



DiAOKAM 4.— Total number of faq^ilies, and number supported entirely by the 
father, in the principal income-groups. 
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Che most significant item is the earnings of the father. These < 
6)nstitute 97 per cent, of the whole income for the families with 
incomes of between (400 and I500/94 per cent, for families in 
the next two groups (I500 to I599 and f6oo to |6$9)/89 per cent, 
for families with a total income of from I700 to I800/84 per 
cent, for families in the |8oo groujj/ 85 per cent, for the I900 
families/ 82 per cent, for the |iooo group^ If we count the • 
families supported wholly by the father's earnings in each income- 
group the same decrease in the higher income-groups appears, . 
while the fact is also brought out that in a large number of fam- 
ilies the additions to the income from sources outside the main ' 
wages form a small proportion of the whole. The number and 
percentage of families supported entirely by the father in the 
successive income-groups are as follows: 

Families Supported ' 

Total Number Emtirsly by Father: ^ 

Income. of Families. Number. Per Cent. 2 \ 



|6ooto|699 ...... 72 46 63.0 .:, ) 

to 799 79 40 50.6 

to 899 73 ^^ 3^' 



700 to 799 \. 79 40 50.6 

800 

900 to 999 63 33 54.0 



1000 to 1099 31 B 25.8 

318 149 46.8 

• C <-)'^ \ 

,/ ^Hiat is to sayj^s thanhalf of these 318 families are* aole or 

willing to get along with what the fatHeVs wages bring in. The 
table of averages shows that it must be, for the most part, a small 
amount that is added in the lower incpmergra3eS5| The fact tTiat 
the proportion of families not supported by father alone«^and the 
average amount of the additions from other sources both increase 
in the higher income-groups, shows that, for the particular fam- 
ilies that our visitors have reached, an income of above I700 or 
|8oo is obtainable as a rule only bjr taking lodgers or by 
putting mother and children to work. \\V will be noticed from 
Table 9 (page 63) that the average earnmgs of the father do not 
reach I900 in any of the income-groups until a total income of 
|i 100 to |r 200 is reachecfljf 
A glance at the tables or (jccupations (pages 44-52) explains why 
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the father's earnings are so inadequate. The occupations pre- 
dominating {e. g.y laborers, garment-workers, teamsters) are 
those in which it is seldom possible for the father to earn more 
than from |6oo to |8oo a year. If his family is to enjoy comforts 
beyond what this sum will provide, someone else must earn, or a 
lodger or two be taken in, to help out in the rent, fit will be 
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Diagram 5. — ^Percentage of income from each source in each income-group. 



found, further, as comparisons are made at specific points, that 

'1 the families with composite" income do not live as welt, off the 

I same amount, as do the families supported entirely by the fatherJ 

nTie principal resources for additions to what the father earns 

' • are the earnings of wife and children, and the income |rom lodgerelV 

In Table 1 1 (page 64) will be found the data r^ardingXjhe number 

of families dependent on these means of support, and in Tables 7-9 
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(pages 61-63) the average amount and per cent, of average total 
incx)me yielded by these sources. In 86 of the 318 families with 
incomes between f6oo and fi 100, or 27 per cent., there are wage- 
earners besides the father; 93 families, or 29 per cent., have lodgers. 
By incomes, the proportion of other wage-earners is lea s |: in the |6q q *^^ 
income-group ( 1 2.5 per cent.) . and greatest in the |8 oo group (41 per / . 
cent.). It is notably high, however, in the I900 anHl^Toobgroups, 
the percentage for these groups combined being 34, as como^red . / 
with 16 per cent, for the combined |6oo and I700 groups. fThe 
^^grag *^ ^^uniofi^f these other members o f the f amilv increase like-i 
'"WisQ^wthjncre^e of incoma being I14.62, or 2.3 per cent., for 
the |6oo families; 181.93, ot 9.7 per cent., for the fSoo group, 
and I121.36, or 1 1.6 per cent., for the f 1000 group. ' 

Who these other wage-earners are may be seen in Tables 13-14 
(pages 66-67). ''^J'^?_3I? families with incomes between |6oo and 
|i 100 there are reported 103 wage-earners, besides the father, be- 
longing to 86 different families. Sixteen families have 2 supple- 
mentary wage-earners; i family (Bohemian) reports 3. Of these 
103 persons, ^8 are the mothers. Twenty-seven of these women 
receive pay for janitor seiryice, in many leases in the tenement 
buildings in which they live. In the majority of cases where the 
woman is janitress of a tenement building she is given in payment 
the use of an apartment rent free. In 31 cases the woman eams y 
money in some other way. The cases. siOier^.tte mother is a 
wage-earner occur most frequently in the ?8oo income-group, . 
where 24^ihfi. 58. cases occur. No more than 12 are found in 
any otKer income-group. 

Forty-five children are reported at work for wages, 20 boys 
and 25 girls. [The children are reported more frequently in the \ 
higher inc om^p'o ups than in Uie lower, as will be seen from the 

following table J ^^ " 

Total Number 

Nttmbek op with Childben 

Inooux. Families. Easning Wages 

|6oo to I699 72 3 

700 to 799 79 7 

800 to 099 •. 73 9 

900 to 999 t 63 15 

1000 to 1099 31 II 

1 100 and over 48 15 
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^hese figures, taken in connection with the occupations most 
largely represented, would corroborate the impression that, where 
the father's earnings are low, say un^ |8oo, the children have 
to go to work as soon as the law alIo^»— sometimes earlier, — ^if 
the standard of living is not to be lowered in the effort to make 
the same income meet the wants of children who, as they grow, 
must have continually more to eat and to wear. ? 

The different "ftjonal'ti*^ iSthow some differences Jn regard to the 
supplementary wage-earners. Ampng^the BohemiAjas the largest 

families. The Ryssians report only 4 women as wage-earners out 
of 57 families, and these are all jay^itrosises. The women are re- 
ported as wage-earners in i family out of 7 among the Americans, 
in I out of 6 among the Irish, in i out of 4 among the Teutonic 
families, in i out of 5 families among the Austrians, and in i out 
oi8 among the Italians. 

V^amilies with inore th^n one sup p l ement ary wage -earner are 
more frequent among the families in our second nationality-group, 
12 out of the 16 cases being found among the Bohemians,vRussians, 
Austrians and Italian^ In regard to children at work there is 
no apparent different among the different nationaliti^, the 
number reported at work bearing, practically, the same ratio 
t<^he total number of families in the case of each nationality. 

u he families dependent on lodgers for part of their support are 
mofe evenly distributed among the incomej^roups than are the 
families with supplementary wage-eamei^ Twenty-four per 
cent, of the |6oo families report lodgers, dXd 39 per cent, of 
the $ix)QOiiamilies, but the fluctuations in the returns for the in- 
termediate groups do not show any regular increase. The number 
reporting lodgers in the |6oo and f700 groups combined is 28.; 
per cent, of the whole; in the I900 and f 1000 groups it is 26.6 
per cent, of the whole. The amount contributed by lodgers 
averages f 18.26 for thef6oo fajnilies (2.8 per cent, of the whole 
^ income), and I60.94 (5.8 per .cent.) for the fiooo famili^. 
•The small average for the lower tncome-group is due in part to 
the small number of families reporting income from lodgers. 
The average amount received by-each of the 17 families in this 
group that reportiodgers is 177.33, or 12 per cent, of the average 
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total income of the families in this group. The average per 
family taking lodgers among the f looo families is 115743, ^^ t^ 
per cent, of the average total income of this group. The rela- 
tion between lodgers and over-crowding is dis(mssed in another 
connection (page 83). 

An examination of Tables 10 and 12 (pages 63 and 65) shows 
that, so far as our families are concerned, those resident in Brook- 
lyn depend less upon lodgers for supplementary income than 
those in Man hattan . All of the families in the Bronx that report 
lodgers are in two income-groups (|8oo to 1899 and fiioo to 
|i 199), and in these cases the lodgers pay as large a share of the 
total income as in Manhattan. The number of families in the 
Bronx is altogether too small, however, to warrant any general con- 
clusions, and the same observation holds in less degree regarding the 
g'^^rooklyn families, as compared with the 243 in Manhattan, 
comparison of the ^'^f^^nt "^^^^na jities w it h refere nce to 
ources of income shows, that the^greatest de^^^dence, pff^Tter 
resources' ntortfteTathsr^s wages is found among the Bohemians, 
^ustifafiraiTff'RussiansTi If to these there be added the Italians, 
making 160 families, we find that only 60 families, ox jq.^ per 
cent., report no additionaT sources of income.' Among the 158 
families of the other four nationalitiies (Americans, Teutonic 
peoples, Irish, colored), 89, pr q^.^ per cent., are supported by 
the father alone. The Italians, however, with 51 per cent, of 
families supported entirely by the father, rank above the colored, 
TOjJi j[2 per cent. (Table 11, page 64). 

^^ to the secondary <;nurcgs Qf inco|T|p, dej^gnj^ncQ Qff th^ ^am- 
ingrof ^others tKanTEe' father is found to be more general among 
all nationalities than is reliance upon todgeT^:NThe proportion 
with womeq or children at work varies from i^er cent, among 
the Rys sians to 64 per cent, among the Bott^mians^ U Dividing the 
families mto two groups as before, according to nationality, 45, or 
28.5 per cent., of the families in the first group have other wage- 
earners than the father, as compared with 41, or 25.6 per cent., 
of the famil'ca *n' the second group. As regards lodgers, how- 
ever, only -*6 faniili^-^ or 16.5 per cent., of the first group report 
income from this sou^^^^ while 67 families, or 41.9 per cent. 
of the second group, r^rt taking lodgers. 
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[The "incom e from other sources" than those already discussed, 
which space IFaisTgned in the tables, includes gifts of money, 
loans and other occasional windfall^ This is so inconsiderable 
a factor, however, amounting to from 0.5 to 0.9 per cent, in the 
averages of the income-groups, that further mention of it seems 
not to be necessary. 

In regard to the whole subject of the proportion between fam- 
ilies with and without income from supplementary sources, a 
concluding word may be in place. I.t is not claimed that three- 
fifths of all the families in New York that spend from fSoo to 
f iioo a year are ob liged to eke out the earnings of the father by 
taking lodgers or sending mother and children out to work. The 

^act here shown is only that thre^fiftbaof the 167 families selected 

^t^ random within the range of incomes mentioned did thus fall 
Daick on supplementary sources of income. But this fact, taken 

I in connection with the reports of what that income was spent 
for, raises the question whether an income of less than |8qo is 

I sufficient to maintain a family of five up to the time when the 
children are really old enough to be set to work. 
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TABLE 9.— SOURCES OF INCOME. , 

—BY INCOME. 



AND PERCENTAGES. 



Ihooice. 




No. 

OF 

Fam- 
ilies. 



8 
x7 

r7a 
79 

63 
3Z 

x8 
8 
8 



Total 
Imoomk. 



544." 
650.17 

04a-oa 
X044.48 
1137.4a 
1356.35 
1344.1a 
1435.00 
1518.47 



EAxmiiosot 
Faibss. 



^437^1' 
509.41 
6x1.39 
670.38 
713.74 
88ijOO 

xoo3i95^ »*W. 
XOX3.75 
1038.35 
X300.00 
X 336.67 



& 



96.8 
93.6 

84.3 
85^ 

80.6 
76.5 

9X.3 

8X.4 



EABinNGSQF 

Othsbs. 



I9.97 
17.47 
X4.63 
35.96 
81.93 
XO7.ll 

139.50 

X3O.O0 



& 



3.3 
3.3 

:i 

9.7 

Hi 

6.x 

XI.X 

7-9 
7.9 



FftOK 

L0DGBB8. 



84.50 

38.63 
46.55 
39.49 
60.94 

48 JO 
X04JOO 
333.75 
X35.00 

93-47 



& 



XjO 
3.8 

5.a 
5.5 

5.8 

x6.^ 
6.3 



FbomOxbki 
Sousicn. ; 



5.04 

4^53 

9.68 

X5.38 



68.33 



li 

0.5 
0.9 
1.3 



4-5 



TABLE 10.— SOURCESIOF INCOME. PERCENTAGES.— BY BOROUGH 

AND INCOME. 




EABimios OF Faihbk, 
Pn CiMT. 



93.8 
9X.8 
93.3 
87.9 
83.x 
8x.o 
80.8 
83.7 

69.3 

77.7 



97.7 
xoo.o^ 

90.x 

XOOjO 
XOOjO 

8a.3 



100J9 
98.1 
99.5 
95.6 
96.3 
91.3 
79.1 
97.5 

83.4 

100.0^ 



Eabnxmob of 

Others, 

Per Cent. 



n 
n 

XI.X 

Hi 

8.3 

xx.x 

9.5 



8.9 



1.9 



1.3 
8.3 

30.6 



From Lodgers, 
Per Cent. 



II 



1.9 
4*4 

n 

16.1 
3.9 

li 

7.7 

19.6 

7.4 



5.0 



8.9 



9.5 
3.9 

3-4 

3.x 
I3US 

0.6 
X3.3 
17.6 



F^bOM OXBER 

Sources, 
Per Cent. 



II 



X.3 
0.5 
0.7 
0.7 
X.I 
3.6 



5-4 



0.5 



^ 
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TABLE 11.— SOURCES OF INCOME. NUMBER OF FAMILIES RE- 
PORTING INCOME FROM GIVEN SOURCES.— 
BY INCOME AND NATIONALITY. 



NAnONilLITT. 



United States 
Teutonic . . . . 

Irish 

Colored 

Bohemian 

Russian 

Austrian, etc.. 
Italian 

Total 



$600 TO 1699. 



72 



lO 

2 

4 

9 

I 

II 
I 
8 



46 



17 



$700 TO $799. 



79 



II 

2 
5 
3 
2 
6 
2 
9 



40 



15 



26 



$800 TO $899. 



73 



30 



25 



$900 TO $999. 



$1000 10 $1099. 



Total. 



Nationautt. 



United States 

Teutonic 

Irish 

Colored 

Bohemian . . . 

Russian 

Austrian, etc. 
Italian 

Total 



63 



33 



13 



31 



80 

i 



F4trningii of 
Father Oz 



318 



>nly. 



40 
20 

17 
12 

3 
21 

7 
29 



149 



61.2 

70.8 
42.9 
21.4 

369 
21.9 
S0.8 



46.8 



Ejuningi of 
Othen. 



86 



20.9 

33-3 
20.8 
46.4 
64.1 
15.8 
34.4 
22.8 



27.0 



Frani 
Lodgen. 



93 



& 



17.9 

15.4 

4.1 

25.0 

21.4 

57-9 
531 
24.5 



29.2 



64 
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TABLE 12.— SOURCES OF INCOME. NUMBER OF FAMILIES 
PORTING INCOME FROM LODGERS: MANHATTAN.— BY 
INCOME AND NATIONALITY. 



RE- 



Nationalitt. 



r 



Families Reckivinq Imoome peom Lodgers: 
Manhattan. 



$600 

to 
9699 



9700 

to 
$799 



$800 

to 
$899 



$900 

to 
$999 



$1000 

to 
$1099 



Total. 



Per 
Cent, 
of An 
Fam- 
ilies. 



United States. 

Teutonic 

Irish 

Colored 

Bohemian,.,,. 

Russian 

Austrian, etc. . 
Italian 



II 
6 
I 
7 
3 

27 

i6 
la 



2S-0 • 
22.a a 

21.4 

794 * 

533 

245 



Total 

Total number of families. . . 
Per cent with lodgers 



15 
28.8 



24 
63 
38.1 



22 
S8 
37-9 



12 

45 
26.6 



10 
25 
45-0 



83 
343 



34.x 
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TABLE 14.— SOURCES OF INCOME. NUMBER OF FAMILIES RE- 
PORTING WAGE-EARNERS OTHER THAN FATHER.— BY 
INCOME. 



Inoom 



NUM- 

BESOF 

Fam- 
ilies. 



Num- 
ber 



Othes 
Waoe- 

BAKM- 

ESS. 



Waoe-earker Besides Father. 



MOTHEK. 



Jani- 



Other. 



Boys. 



Girb. 



Two 
Wage- 
Earn- 



$400 to $499. 
l$Sooto $599 

$600 to $699. 

$700 to $799. 

$800 to $899. 

$900 to $999. 
$1000 to $1099. 
$1100 to $1199. 
$iaoo to $1299. 
$1300 to $1399. 
$1400 and over, 

Total 

I400 to $599. 
$600 to $799. 
$800 to $899. 
$900 to $1099. 
Slice and over. 



8 

17 
72 

79 
73 
63 
31 
18 
8 
8 
14 



2 

3 

9 

15 

29 

21 

12 

6 

3 

3 

4 



2 
7 

13 
5 



2 
3 
5 
5 
zi 

7 
3 

I 
I 
z 

I 



2 

4 

4 

zo 

S 



391 
25 

73 
94 
48 



107 

5 

24 
29 

33 
16 



29 

9 

13 

5 

2 



40 

5 

10 
II 
10 

4 



32 

4 

5 

II 

12 



28 

6 

4 

3 



67 
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III. Objects of Expenditure 

A. Apportionment (Averages and Percentages) Between Different 
Heads of Expenditure 

The relative expenditure for different purposes is shown in 
Tables 15 and 16 (pages 70-74). The percentages show which are 
the elastic elements. Ho using deniMd s^a deo-easing^ ^roport 
of income as income increases; food remains nearly constant; 
dgthing^ claims a larg^erproportion^SThe^ higher incomes than of 
the lower. The expenditures for sundries, including furnishings, 
society and church dues, amusements and miscellanies, show a 
rapid increase in percentage with increasing income. Further 
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Diagram 6. — ^Total average expenditure for each income group, and average 
amounts expended for various purposes. 

The items are arranged in each colimin in the following order, beginning at 
the bottom: rent; car-fare; fuel and light; food; clothing; insurance; h«ilth; sun- 
dries. 
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Diagram 7. — ^Percentage of expenditure for each item. The items are ar- 
ranged in the same order as in Diagram 6. Beginning at the left: rent; car-fare; 
fuel and light; food; clothing; insurance; health; sundries. 

discussion of the variations of amount and percentage of the ex- 
penditures under the different heads for the several income-groups 
and nationalities will be taken up in the consideration of the 
successive items. The heading "Units, Average" in the fourth 
column (Table 15) refers to the food-requirements of the families, 
stated in multiples of the requirement of an adult man as a unit. 
The method of reckoning these equivalents is described in another 
connection, on page 125. 
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B. Discussion of Separate Heads of Expenditure. 

I. HOUSING. 

I. Rent as a Factor in the Budget. — ^As the table of aver- 
ages shows (Table 15, pages 70-72), the amount^ paidfor rent in- 
c reases with increas e of income, while the percentage of all'expen- 
ditur^paid tor rent ?eh"as16"3iminish as the income increases. 
Twenty-seven per cent, of all expenditures is paid for housing, on 
the average, by the 8 families with incomes between I4CX) and 
I500, and 26 per cent, by the 17 families with incomes between 
I500 and |6oo. The 63 families with incomes between I900 
and liooo average only 19 per cent., although paying I171 on 
an average, as compared with I124, the average of the rent of 
families in the I4CX) income-group. 

A study of the rent payments (Tables 20 and 21, page 88) 
shows the same tendency. Of the 243 Manhattan families with 
incomes between |6oo and |i 100, 74 families, or 30 per cent., pay 
from|i2 to|i4 a month for rent; and 1 57 families, or 60 percent., 
pay 1 14 and under. But in the |6oo income-group 73 per cent, 
of the families pay not more than I14; in the I700 group, 67 per 
cent.; in the |8oo group, 62 per cent.; while in the I900 group, 
49 per cent., and in the |iooo group, 36 per cent, are in this 
category. Or, drawing the line in another way, as in Table 23, 
the^ercentagexfJainjliesjn the different income^pups spending 
I14 or more nionthly for. real. is: 



1 

I 



|6oo to I699 36. 5 per cent. 

700 to 799 44.5 ;; 

800 to 899 51.7 

900 to 999 66.7 " 

1000 to 1099 72.0 " 



W hen it is rem embered tha t in m ost quarters of the city an 
agaftment of 4 rooms'coits more than IJ4 alnonth, it will be 
seen that lio veiyTiigli standard, injthe matter of housing, is assured 
on^n income of less than ^00.. 

2. Q>MPARisoN OF Rent-charges According to Locality 
AND Nationality.— The tables of averages (Tables 18 and 19, pages 
86-87) show that families livingJiHWanhaitan^^^ 
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mo re for ren t than those jiving iji JB rookljgjj^ The average yearly 
expenditure for this purpose in Manhattan ranges from 1 1 57.33 to 
I185.72 as the income rises f rom f6oo to |i 100, or 24 and 18. i per 
cent., respectively, of all expenditures. In Brooklyn the averages 
range from I144.21 to I171.40, or 22.3 and 17.9 per cent. -respec- 
tively, of all expenditures. The numberof families in the Bronx and 
Queens is too small to justify citation of averages, but in the cases 
from these boroughs the figures run somewhat lower than in 
Brooklyn. 

For the purpose of comparing rents in different parts of Man- 
hattan, arbitrary lines were drawn on the map, dividing the bor- 
oughs into five districts: North, all territory north of 96th street; 
East, east of Broadway, between 14th and 96th streets; South- 
east, east of Broadway, south of 14th street; South-west, west of 
Broadway, south of 14th street; West, west of Broadway, between 
14th and 96th streets. The tables on pages 90-91 show the 
apportionment of the Manhattan families among these districts, 
both by income and nationality. Table 26 (page 91) shows that 
the lowest rents are paid in the South-west, where only 2 fam- 
ilies out of 24 pay more than I15 a month. Between the 
other districts, the differences are not so marked. However, 40 per 
cent, of the families north of 96th street pay more than I15 a month, 
as compared with 25 per cent, in the western section, 33 per cent, 
in the east, and 36 per cent, in the lower east side. 

A comparison of the housing expenditure of different nationali- 
ties shows that the highest average and the highest per centage of 
all expend itures is reported by the colored people^ the lowest hy 
the Bpheaiians. It was reported that higher charges w^re ma de 
to the former than to whites. Arranging the nationalities in 
descending scale according to expenditure for housing, the order 
seems to be: G>lored, Teutonic peoples, Russian, Austrian, Ameri- 
can, Irish, Italian, Bohemian. In some instances the number of 
cases is too small to warrant very confident assertions on thb 
point. (See Table 17, page 85.) 

3. Character OF Housing Accommodations.— I ndications on 
this point may be found in the number of rooms, the number of 
rooms without direct access to outside light and air, the pr esence 
or absence of bath-room and toilet in the apartment, and the 
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ratio of number of room s to number of persons occupyinR them 
atjjigbt. - The measuremenjt of each room^ was also asked forjn 
the schedule, and the num.heiT^ricuRcTfeetJjer occupant was 
ca lculated. Blit the measurements were in so many cases in- 
exact that this item has not been included in the tables. 

The average number of rooms^ per family increases with income 
r^ularly ,~b«ng for Manhattan, 3.1 ifor families with incomes of 
between f6oo and I700, and 3.8 for families between |iooo 
and 1 1 100. For the other boroughs the figures rise correspond- 
ingly from 3.7 to 4.2. (See Tables 27 and 34, pages 91 and 98.) 

The number of families reported as occupying tenements of 
2 rooms, 3 rooms, etc., is exhibited in Tables 28-33 (p^g^^ 92~~97)* . 
It appears from the final summary that out of 115 Manhattan 
families with incomes between f6oo and |8oo, 71 per cent, have 
no more than 3 rooms; of the 58 families in the |8oo group, 48 
per cent, have not more than 3 rooms, and of the 70 families with 
incomes between I900 and |i 100, 39 per cent, live in 3 rooms or 
less. The percentage of families having not more than 3 rooms 
is as follows: 



Pn CXMT. LiVINO V Tbmmm 
Rooms. ^ 



IVOOME. 



Total Nxjmbxk of FAiOLnES. 



Manhattaii. Other Bomwha. 



Manhtfttn Other Boroiighi. 



$600 to $799 
$800 to $899 
I900 to $1099 



"SI 

70 



36 
24 



71 
39 



31 

27 

17 



A comparison of nationalities with respect to number of rooms 
shows a range for Manhattan of an average for the American fam- 
ilies of from 3.2 (I700) to 4.3 (|8oo) ; for the Teutonic nations from 
3.4 (|8oo) to 4.3 (1 1 000); colored, from 3.4 (|6oo) to 4 (I900); 
Bohemians, 3 (I700) to 3.25 (I900); Russian, 3.1 (|6oo) to 3.8 
(f 1000). Austrians average 3 rooms for the |iooo group, 3.6 
for the |6oo group. The Irish range from 3 (|6oo) to 3.7 (I900), 
with a single case of 5 rooms on an income of over |iooo. The 
Italian reports show the lowest average, 2.6 at f6oo and 3.9 
at I900. G>nsidered by count of families, the same relation ex- 
ists. Three-quarters of the Italian families reported from Man- 
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hattan were living in 2 and 3 rooms, one-quarter of them in 2 
rooms. Sixty per cent, of the Manhattan Russians were in 2 and 
3 rooms, and the same proportion was trueof the Austrians. Only 2 
of the 14 Bohemian families reported as many as 4 rooms. Com- 
bining the Americans, Teutons and Irish, 36 out of 88 families 
in Manhattan, or 40 per cent., had no more than 3 rooms. 

Fifty-three per cent, of all the 391 families report dark rooms ; 1. e., 
rooms without direct access to outside air and light. (See Tables 
34-38, pages 98-102.) Sixty per cent, of the Manhattan families 
report dark rooms, and 32 per cent, of the families in the outlying 
boroughs. The frequency of dark rooms seems from the table of 
averages (Table 34, page 98) to be as great with high incomes 
as with lower. The count of cases, however, yields more favor- 
able indications, as appears in the following table giving the 
percentage of families reporting one or more dark rooms: 



All Boroughs. 
Per Cent. 



Other Boroughs. 
Per Cent. 




f€^ ^/Off 



Diagram 8. — ^Percentage of families reporting one or more dark rooms. 
The black part of the bar represents the proportion of families who had at 
least one dark room; the shaded part, the proportion who had none. 
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The extent to which bath-rooms and toilets are included within 
the apartments appears from the following summary of the 
number and percentage of families reporting them: 



Incom 



Total NxncBER 
ovFaiolies. 



RXPOETINO BaTB- 
BOOM. 



Na Percent 



RxTORTiMO Toilet. 



No. Per Ceat 



I400 to $599 
$600 to $799 
$8ooto $899 
$900 to $1099 
$1100 and over 



25 

73 
94 
48 



I 

31 
12 
23 
23 



4 
14 
16 

24 



40 
z8 
29 
25 



32 
26 

24 

31 
40 



In other words, not more than a quarter of the families possess 
these conveniences on any income below |i 100. To more than 
three-fourths of the families with incomes under this amount, 
bath-tubs and separate toilets for each family are luxuries in 
the sense in which Professor Patten uses the term; 1. e., they have 
not yet been included in the standard of living. As between 
different localities, about one family in 7 of the Manhattan 
group have bath-rooms, and about 2 out of 7 in the other bor- 
oughs. A private toilet is reported by 22 per cent, of the families 
in Manhattan, and by 43 per cent, of those outside. These figures 
in every case are for the 318 families with incomes between 
f6oo and |iioo, 243 being in Manhattan and 75 outside. 
Taking the same families by nationality, the colored and 
Russian families make the best showing, one family in every 
three reporting bath-rooms and about the same proportion re- 
porting private toilets. This may be due in part to the selec- 
tion of families among the negroes, the whole number being only 
28, and to the fact that the Russians are more largely housed 
in the new-law tenements of the East Side than the families of the 
other races. Of the American families i in 7 reports bath-room, i 
in 3, private toilet. The Teutons and Irish report both fewer 
bath-rooms and private toilets, in proportion, than the Italians. 
The Austrian families show i bath-room for every 5 families, 
and a private toilet in 2 cases out of every 7. 
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4. Relation between Number of Rooms and Number of 
Persons. — For the purpose of judging of the degree of over-crowd- 
ing in the cases embraced in this report the number of families 
having less than 4 rooms is tabulated in Tables 39-45 (pages 103- 
108) and also the number of families where the number of rcx>ms 
is less than i to every ij persons. Since none of the families in- 
cludes less than 4 persons and the greater number consist of 5 or 6, 




^c^K^p^-^ l^ II 



DiAGKAM 9. — ^Number of over-crowded families in each of the principal income- 
groups. 

The black part of the column represents the over-crowded families. 

an allowance of 4 rooms would not seem to exceed, as a rule, the 
demands of decency. To make allowance for variations in the 
number of persons using the family apartment, a standard of 
i^ persons to a room has been applied. That is, more than 6 
persons to 4 rooms, and more than 4 persons to 3 rooms, are con- 
sidered to constitute over-crowding. Lodgers are included in 
the number of persons occupying the rooms, since the most 
serious difficulty regarding fresh air is found at night, when the 
lodgers are in their quarters. A count of families on this basis 
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shows that of the 391 families 171, or 44 per cent., have less than 
3 rooms, while 187, or 48 percent., have more than ij persons 
per room. In the lower income-groups over-crowding is the rule. 
Sixty-one per cent, of the families with incomes between |6oo 
and |8oo have less than 4 rooms; 58 per cent., more than i^ 
persons per room. In the |8oo group 36 per cent, of the families 
have less than 4 rooms, but 53 per cent, have more than i^ 
persons per room. This means that while more space is rented, 
lodgers are called in to help pay for it. Thirty-five per cent, of 
the I900 and |iooo families have less than 4 rooms, and practically 
the same proportion exceed the standard ratio of persons to 
rooms. The relief when the income exceeds fiioo is apparent. 
Of the 48 families in this income-group only 2 report less than 4 
rooms, and 10 report a ratio of more than i^ persons per room. 
As is to be expected, the congestion in Manhattan exceeds that 
reported in Brooklyn, Bronx and Queens. In the outlying bor- 
oughs the percentage of over-crowded families, measured by the 
4-room standard, is 23 as compared with 51 per cent, in Man- 
hattan. As for the persons-per-room standard, 29 per cent, of 
the families in the outside boroughs fall below it, as against 55 
per cent, in Manhattan. As regards nationalities, the following 
table shows the proportion of families out of the 318, with incomes 
between |6oo and |i 100, reporting more than i i persons per room : 

NxncBER Reporting 

Total Nuicber More Than i} 

Nationality. of Families. Persons Per Room. Per Cent. 

United States 67 20 30 

Teutonic nations 39 8 21 

Irish 24 12 50 

Colored : 28 16 57 

Bohemian 14 11 79 

Russian. . .- 57 35 61 

Austrian, etc 32 21 66 

Italian 57 37 65 

318 160 50 

Our figures indicate that the over-crowding is most frequent in 

the families with incomes less than |8oo and among immigrants 

from southern Europe. Further light may be thrown on the 

subject by noticing the apportionment of the over-crowded families 
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THE STANDARD OF LIVING 

among those having surplus, deficit, or even balance at the end 
of the year. Grouped on this basis of classification, as in Tables 44 
and 45 (page 108), we find that 34 percent, of the over-crowded 
families come out even, 44 per cent, report a surplus and only 22 
per cent, report a deficit. When this is compared with the per- 
centage for all families; viz., 36 per cent, even balance, 36 per 
cent, surplus, 28 per cent, deficiency (Table 119, page 235), it 
seems not improbable that the over-crowded families are able 
to come out on the right side in the larger number of instances 
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Diagram 10. — ^Number of over-crowded families in each of the nationality-groups. 

by reason of their living according to a low standard in the matter 

of housing. This is suggested especially by a comparison of 

families reporting surplus, by income-groups: 

Percentage of 
Percentage op all Over-crowded Fam- 
Families Reporting ilies Reporting 

Income. Surplus. Surplus. 

|6oo to I699 28 30 

700 to 799 33 43 

800 to 899 48 56 

900 to 999 35 48 

1000 to 1099 42 44 
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The analysis of over-crowded families according to sources of 
income shows that over-crowding is more frequent among families 
where the father is not the sole bread-winner (Table 43, page 107). 
Forty-seven per cent, of all the 318 families are supported by the 
father alone, while only 41 percent, of the over-crowded families 
are thus supported. This disparity is most striking in the families 
with incomes between I900 and |iooo. Fifty-four per cent, of 
all families in this group are supported entirely by the father, 
as against 36 per cent, of the over-crowded families in this group. 
In the other income-groups the ratio corresponds more nearly to 
that prevailing among the families as a whole. 

5. Over-crowding and Lodgers. — ^An analysis of over-crowded 
families with reference to sources of income brings out the re- 
lation of lodgers to the housing problem. In the first place, 
the function of the lodger as a rent-paying necessity appears in 
the large proportion of lodgers in high-priced tenements. It 
will be seen in Table 46 (page 109) that lodgers are reported by 
20 per cent, of the Manhattan families which pay |io or less a 
month for rent, by 23 per cent, of those paying from f 10 to I14, 
by 50 per cent, of those paying from I14 to |i6, and by 62 per 
cent, of the families paying over |i6. An inspection of the same 
table will show also that many families with incomes under I900 
pay 1 1 75 and more annually for housing, but that in almost all 
of these cases, lodgers are taken to eke out the income."*" 

Coming now to the over-crowded families (Table 48, page 1 10), 
it appears that lodgers are more frequent among them than among 
the remaining families reported. Twenty-nine per cent, of the 
318 families with incomes between |6oo and |i 100 have lodgers, 
while 41 per cent, of the 160 over-crowded families have lodgers. 
Further, of the 93 families reporting lodgers, 65 families, or 70 per 
cent., are over-crowded. 

6. Increase of Rent since 1905.— The burden of high rentals 
was increased up to the middle of the year 1907 by the general ten- 

* One man who filled out a schedule for his own family writes: ''I think it 
would be just as well to include in the report the letting of one room at the rate of 
$5.00 per week, 50 weeks per year. That is the general thing we have done, but 
I dislike to have roomers and had decided to do without them, but figuring up the 
expense without them, guess will have to tiy it again soon." The writer was pay- 
ing I360 a year for a steam-heated apartment on a total income of $1500. 
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dency of rents to rise. In answer to the questions in r^ard to 
increase of rent it was reported by the 243 Manhattan families that 
45 of them had been in their present quarters less than one year. 
Of the 198 who had been a year or more in the same tenement, 
102, or a trifle more than half, reported increase of rent. The 
amount of increase varied from 50 cents to I5 a month,* but 
in the majority of cases was |i.oo, I1.50, or I2.00. As be- 
tween the different parts of the island, divided into the re- 
gions already designated, an increase was reported in 60 per 
cent, of the cases in the central East, in 57 per cent, of the 
cases in the central West, in 53 per cent, of the cases in the South- 
east, 43 per cent, for the South-west, and 17 per cent. (3 cases out 
of 18) for the North. As between the different amounts paid for 
rent, the increase seems to vary arbitrarily. The details may be 
found in Tables 49 and 50 (page no). 

* One family on Essex Street has been in its present tenement for lo years. 
It now pays $23.00 a month for 4 rooms, with toilet in apartment. Two years 
before the rent was $18.00. 
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TABLE 20.— RENT PER MONTH: MANHATTAN. NUMBER OF 
FAMILIES PAYING GIVEN AMOUNTS.— BY INCOME. 





Inooms. 


RxMT pn MoirrH. 


$400 to 
$599. 


$600 to 
$699. 


$700to 
$799. 


$800 to 
$899. 


$90010 

$999. 


$1000 

to 
$1099. 


$1100 

and 


$600 to 
$1099. 


Total, 
AUIn- 
conei. 


$io and under. 

$io to$ia 

$12 toSi4 

$X4to$i6 

$i6to$i8 

Over$i8 


4 
5 
5 

I 

X 


lO 

8 

20 

8 

5 

I 


la 

17 

13 

6 

8 
7 


6 

9 

ai 

8 

3 
II 


3 
6 

13 
9 
7 
7 


a 

7 
7 
6 

3 


X 

X 

4 

3 

3 

ao 


31 
42 
74 
38 
29 

29 


36 
48 

83 
42 
33 
49 


Total 


i6 


52 


63 


58 


45 


25 


32 


243 


a9i 





TABLE 21.— RENT PER MONTH: MANHATTAN. NUMBER AND 

PER CENT. OF FAMILIES PAYING GIVEN AMOUNTS.— 

BY NATIONALITY. 



NATiQNALrnr. 


NUM- 
BES 
OF 

Fam- 


$10PKt 

Month 

AMD 

Umdul 


OVXB$10 
TO $12 

Pbb 
Month. 


Ovn$12 
TO $14 

PXK 

Month. 


Ovxs$14 
TO $16 

Pm 
Month. 


Put 
Month. 


Ovn 
$18Psa 
Month. 




ii 


ij 


li 


4 


1^ 


«j 


ii 


4 


|i 


4 


a 


4 


United States.. 

Teutonic 

Irish 


44 

27 
17 

a8 
14 
34 
30 
49 


7 
3 
3 

I 
6 
I 
I 
9 


16 

II 

18 

4 

42 

3 

3 

19 


8 

7 
6 

I 
6 

I 

5 
8 


18 
26 
35 

4 
42 

3 
17 
16 


13 
6 

3 
9 

I 

9 
13 
20 


29 
22 
18 
32 
8 
26 
43 
41 


6 
2 

3 
6 

I 
9 
5 
6 


14 
8 

18 

21 
8 

26 

17 
12 


4 

3 

2 

4 

12 
5 
3 


9 

IX 

II 
14 

36 

17 

6 


6 
6 

7 
a 

X 

3 


14 
22 


Colored 

Bohemian 

Russian 

Austrian, etc... 
Italian 


25 

6 

3 
6 


Total 


243 


31 


13 


42 


17 


74 


30 


38 


16 


33 


12 


25 


xa 
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TABLE 24.— RENT PER MONTH: BROOKLYN AND BRONX. NUM- 
BER OF FAMILIES PAYING GIVEN AMOUNTS.— BY INCOME. 





BlOOKLYN. 


BSOMX. 


RxMTru Mouth. 


NUK- 

■nor 
Fami- 

LlXt. 


Income. 


Income. 


$600 

to 
$699. 


$700 

to 
$799. 


$800 

to 
$899. 


$900 

to 


$1000 
$1099. 


AUIncomm 


$io and under 

$IO to $12 

$12 to $14 

$i4to$i6 

$i6to$i8 


9 

20 
XO 
II 

I 
I 


3 
7 
3 

2 


4 
5 

2 

3 


2 

4 

2 
I 

• • 


3 

2 

3 

I 
I 


I 
I 

2 


3 

2 
2 

6 

I 

I 






Total 


52 


IS 


14 


9 


lO 


4 


15 





TABLE 25.— DISTRIBUTION INTO DISTRICTS OF 243 MANHATTAN 

FAMILIES.— BY RENT, INCOME AND NATIONALITY. 

(A) By Monthly Rent. 



MbMTMLTRXMT. 


N. 


£. 


S.E. 


S.W. 


w. 


Total. 


$io and under 

$10.50 to $12. 50 

$13.00 to Si 5. 00 

$15.50 to $17. 50 

$18.00 and over 


1 

5 

4 
8 


9 
9 

10 


6 

21 

14 


I 

II 

I 
I 


6 
8 
28 
9 
5 


31 

11 
36 
38 


Total 


30 


49 


84 


24 


56 


«43 





(B) By Income. 



Ivooiix. 


N. 


E. 


S.E. 


S.W. 


W. 


TotAL. 


$600 to $699 


10 


% 

12 

5 


15 
as 
19 

'I 


6 
6 

4 
4 

4 


IS 

14 
13 

10 

4 


4S 
2S 


$700 to $700 


SootoS99.;.!.;"! 




$1000 to $1099 


Total 


30 


49 


84 


24 


S6 


243 





(C) By Nationality. 



NAnOXALITT. 


N. 


E. 


S.E. 


S.W. 


W. 


Total. 


United States 


2 
2 

4 
10 

2 

10 


14 
S 

I 
14 

I 

4 


8 
7 

29 
21 
19 


6 
3 
S 

10 


14 

10 

8 

17 

I 
6 


44 
27 

17 
28 


Teutonic 


Irish 


Colored 


Bohemian 


14 
34 
30 
49 


RuAffian 


Austrian, etc 

Ttnlian.. 




Total 


30 


49 


84 


24 


S6 


243 
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TABLE 26.— RENT PER MONTH: MANHATTAN. NUMBER AND 

PER CENT. OF FAMILIES PAYING RENT OF GIVEN 

AMOUNTS.— BY DISTRICT. 



DnniCT. 



Famxlibs Patxno Monthly Rxmtal of: 



$10.00 tnd 



£ 



$10.50 to 
$12.50 



s, 



$13.00 to 
$15.00 



& 



$1S.50 to 
$17.30 



<s 



$18.00 and 



& 



North 

East 

South-east. 
South-west 
West 

Total 



30 
49 
84 
24 
56 



16.7 
18.4 

7.1 
20.8 
10.7 



26.7 
18.4 
25.0 
25.0 
14.3 



16.7 
30.6 
32.1 

45.8 
50-0 



13.3 
12.2 
19.0 
4.2 
16. 1 



26.7 
20.4 
16.7 

4-a 

8.9 



243 



31 



12.7 



52 



21.4 



86 



35 -4 



36 



14.8 



38 



15.6 



TABLE 27.— NUMBER OF ROOMS PER FAMILY: MA1«IATTAN. 
AVERAGES.— BY INCOME AND NATIONALITY. 



NAnoxAUTy. 



Income. 



$600to 
$699 



1700 to 
$799 



$800to 
$899 



$900to 
$999 



$1000 to 
$1099 



United States 

Teutonic 

Irish 

Colored 

Bohemian.,,. 

Russian 

Austrian, etc.. 
Italian 

Total 



44 
27 

17 
28 

14 
34 
30 
49 



3-3 
3.5 
3.0 

3-45 

3-25 

3.1 

3.6 

2.6 



3-2 

3-7 

3-4 

4.3 

3-0 

3-25 

3-1 

2.8 



4.2s 

3-4 

3-4 

3-9 

3-0 

3-2$ 

3-55 

3-2 



4.1 
4.25 
3-7 
4.0 

3.25 
3-7 
3-0 
3.9 



3-8 
4-3 
S-o 
4.0 

3-8 
3-0 
3-2 



243 3-1 
91 



3-3 



3-5 



3-7 



3.8 
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THE STANDARD OF LIVING 



TABLE 29— NUMBER OF ROOMS PER FAMILY.— BY BOROUGH 
AND INCOME. 



Inooms. 

$400 to $499 

$500 to $599 

$6ooto $699.... 

$700 to $799 

$800 to $899.... 
$900 to $999---- 

$1000 to $1099 

$1100 to $1199 

$iaoo to $1299 

$1300 to $1399 

$1400 and over. . . . 

Total 

$400 to $599 

|6ooto $799 

$800 to $899.... 

$900 to $1099 

$1100 and over*.. 



Mamhattan. 



•8 . 

a 

4 
12 

52 
63 
58 
45 

9 
7 
5 

II 

291 

16 

"5 

58 

70 

32 



128 

9 

66 
26 
24 

3 



it 

I 
2 
10 
18 
27 
22 
II 
5 

3 
3 
4 

106 

3 

28 
27 
33 
IS 



BiOMx, BsooKLm, amd Qunm. 



I 

4 
5 

20 
16 

15 

18 

6 

9 

I 

3 
3 
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THE STANDARD OF LIVING 



TABLE 31.— NUMBER OF ROOMS PER FAMILY: ALL BOROUGHS 
COMBINED.— BY INCOME. 



iMOOlfX. 



NUM- 

Biaor 
Fak- 



Two 
Rooms. 



Tbixb 
Rooms. 



FO0K 

Rooms. 



Fivx 
Rooms. 



Six 
Rooms. 



$4cx> to $499- 

$500 to $599. 

$600 to $699. 

$700 to $799. 

$8ooto $899. 

$90oto I999. 
$1000 to $1099. 
Slice to $1199., 
$1200 to $1299. 
$1300 to $1399. 
$1400 and over. 

Total 

$400 to $599. 
$600 to $799. 
$8ooto $899. 
$900 to $1099. 
$1100 and over. 



8 

17 
72 

79 
73 
63 
31 
18 
8 
8 
14 

391 
25 

73 

-94 

48 



3 

8 

10 

4 

2 



30 

4 
18 

4 
3 

X 



4 
10 

37 
38 
28 
18 
10 
2 

X 

2 

ISO 

14 

75 

28 

28 

5 



3 

4 
23 
26 

33 
3* 
13 
7 
3 
3 
6 

153 

7 
49 
33 
45 
19 



4 
3 
6 

9 

4 
7 

2 

4 
4 

43 

7 
6 

13 
17 



15 
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HOUSING 

TABLE 32.— NUMBER OF ROOMS PER FAMILY. PERCENTAGES. 
—BY INCOME AND BOROUGH. 



Inoomz. 



MjUIHATTAM. 



P 



BbONZ, BsOOKLYN AMD 
QUEXMS. 






0< " 






$600 to $699 

$700 to $799 

$800 to $899 

$900 to $999 

$1000 to $1099 

$400 to $599 

$600 to $799 

$800 to $899 

$900 to $1099 . . . . 
Si 100 and over 

Total (all incomes) 



52 

si 

45 
25 

16 

"5 

58 

70 

32 



291 



45 



36 



47 



1 

17 



13 
8 
6 



TABLE 33.— NUMBER OF ROOMS PER FAMILY: ALL BOROUGHS 
COMBINED. PERCENTAGES.— BY INCOME. 



Inoom£. 



II 



«2J 






1^ 



&& 



$6ooto $699.... 

$700 to $799 

$8ooto $899.... 

$900 to $999.... 

$1000 to $1099 

$400 to $599 

$600 to $799 

$800 to $899.... 

$900 to $1099 

$1100 and over 

Total (all incomes) 



72 
79 
73 
63 
31 



25 
151 
73 
94 
48 



391 



97 



13 

6 
3 
3 



16 

13 

6 
3 



51 
48 

38 
29 
32 

56 
50 
38 
30 
10 



32 
33 
45 
51 
42 

28 
32 

:i 

40 



38 



39 



4 

8 
14 
13 



5 
8 

14 

35 



2 

3 

3 

10 



I 

3 

5 

13 
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THE STANDARD OF LIVING 



TABLE 34.— NUMBER OF ROOB«S, DARK ROOMS, BATH ROOMS 
PRIVATE TOILETS, PER FAMILY. AVERAGES.— BY IN- 
COME AND BOROUGH. 





Mambattah. 


Bmokltm, BaoHx, amd Qoxbhb. 


Imoome. 


i 

r 


Avnuun Nuion RB 

Faiolt. 


1 

2: 


AvxiAOB Nunan mt 
Faiolt. 




1 


II 


11 


II 


1 


s| 


n 


II 


$400 to Iw---- 


4 


30 


1.0 


.. 


.. 


4 


3-5 


0.2 


.- 


0.7 


$500 to $599 ••• 


12 


2.9 


1.2 


0.08 


•• 


5 


3.4 


04 


0.2 


0.4 


$6ooto I699.... 


52 


31 


I.I 


O.IO 


0.17 


20 


3-7 


0.2 


0.4 


0.7 


$700 to $799 


63 


3-3 


0.97 


0.08 


0.19 


16 


3-7 


0.2 


0.3 


o.S 


ISooto $899.... 


58 


3*5 


1.3 


0.17 


0.24 


15 


3.9 


1.5 


0.1 


•• 


$900 to $999-. • 


45 


3.7 


I.I 


0.18 


0.27 


18 


3-9 


0.4 


0.4 


0.8 


$1000 to $1099.... 


as 


3.8 


1.4 


0.24 


0.24, 


6 


4.25 


0.7s 


0.5 


0.75 


$1x00 to $1199 


9 


3.7 


0.3 


0.1 1 


0.33 


9 


4.9 


0.2 


0.7 


0.6 


$1200 to $1299 


7 


SO 


1.0 


0.7 


0.7 


I 


S-o 


30 


1.0 


1.0 


$1300 to $1399 


5 


4.4 


0.4 


0.2 


0.2 


3 


4.3 


1.7 


0.3 


0.7 


$1400 and over 


291 


SO 


1.4 


0.8 


0.8 


3 
100 


4.0 


1.0 


1.0 


I.O 


Total families 


-- 


•• 


-- 


"• 


-• 


•• 


$400 to $S99---- 


16 


2.9 


1.2 


0.06 


.. 


9 


3-4 


0.3 


0.1 


O.S 


|6ooto $799 


"5 


3-2 


1-3 


0.09 


0.18 


36 


3-7 


0.2 


0.4 


0.6 


$8ooto $899.... 


58 


3-S 


1-3 


0.17 


0.24 


15 


3-9 


IS 


0.1 


•- 


$900 to $1099 


70 


3.7 


1.2 


0.19 


.026 


24 


4.0 


0.5 


0.4 


0.6 


$1100 and over.... 


32 


4-5 


0.85 


0.49 


O.SS 


16 


4.6 


0.8 


0.7 


0.7 
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HOUSING 



TABLE 37.— DARK ROOMS, BATH-ROOMS, ETC. NUMBER OF FAM- 

ILIES REPORTING.— BY BOROUGHS, (COMBINED AND 

SEPARATE) AND INCOME. 



Incoks. 



All BoiouGBs. 



MAlfHATtAN. 



BXONX, BSOOXLTK 

andQuxxms. 



$400 to $499. 

$500 to $599. 

S6ooto $699. 

$700 to $799, 

$800 to $899. 

$900 to I999. 
$1000 to $1099 . 
$1100 to $1199. 
$1200 to $1399. 
$1300 to $1300. 
$1400 and over. 

Total 

%400 to $599. 
S6ooto $799. 
$800 to $899. 
$900 to $1099. 
$1100 and over. 



3 

3 

zi 
8 



391 

as 

151 
73 
94 
48 



208 

16 
81 

47 
46 
18 



291 

16 

"5 

58 

70 

32 



176 

13 
74 

^2 
38 
12 



3a 



47 

5 
19 

3 
II 

9 
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THE STANDARD OF LIVING 



TABLE 38.--DARK ROOMS, BATH-ROOMS, ETC. NUMBER OF FAM- 
ILIES REPORTING. PERCENTAGES.— BY BOROUGHS (COM- 
BINED AND SEPARATE) AND INCOME. 



Incomx. 



S6ooto $699 

$700 to $799 

$8ooto $899.... 

$900 to $999.... 

$1000 to $1099.... 

$400 to $599 

$600 to $799 

$8ooto $899.... 

$900 to $1099 

$1100 and over.... 

Total (all incomes) 



All BoxocoBi. 



72 
79 
73 
63 
31 

25 

151 
73 
94 
48 






1 54 
53 
64 
46 
55 

64 
54 
64 
49 
38 






28 

16 

25 

33 
26 

32 
26 

24 
31 
40 



MASmAVtAH. 



52 

63 
58 

45 
25 

16 

"5 
58 
70 
32 



4, u 



67 
56 
67 

s» 
60 

81 
64 
67 

54 
38 



BftODELYM, Bl01IX» 

AHD QnnMs. 



17 ' 26 



^-; 


ii 


& 




^i 


u 


:^A 


^1 


^ 




|l 




20 


4 


30 


16 


17 


31 


15 


53 


13 


18 


33 


28 


6 


33 


50 


9 


33 


II 


36 


19 


31 


15 


53 


13 


24 


33 


33 


16 


38 


56 


100 


32 


31 



£ 

I 
I 

55 
50 
20 



50 

55 
53 
30 
46 
56 

47 



391 



53 



31 



291 



60 



17 



25 
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TABLE 41.— OVER-CROWDED FAMIUES. NUMBER OF FAMILIES 
REPORTING LESS THAN FOUR ROOMS AND OVER ij PERSONS 
PER ROOM.— BY INCOME AND BOROUGHS (COMBINED AND 
SEPARATE). 





All BoioDon. 


Manhattan. 


BkOOXLYN, BlOHX. AND 

QtnxNS. 




^ 


HaTinc 


Onx 


•8 


HATinc 


Over 


•8 


Having Over 




|j 


kathui 


liPer- 


|j 


km than 


liPer- 


^ 


less than li Per- 


Ihcome. 


Four 


•oot per 


Four 


MQS per 


Four SODS per 




M 


Rooms. 


Room. 


Rooms. 


RooiT 


Rooms. Room. 




zi 












zl 






r 


a 


a 


a 


4 


r 


u 


il 


a 


4 


r 


1 
2 150 2 


21 


$400 to $499 


8 


5 


63 


S 


63 


4 


3 


75 


3 


75 


4 


50 


$500 to $599 


17 


11 


76 


12 


71 


12 


10 


83 


9 


75 


5 


3160 3 


60 


S6ooto $^ 


73 


64 


41 


57 


52 


40 


77 


36 


69 


20 


6 30 5 


25 


$700 to $799 


79 


46 


58 


46 


58 


63 


41 


65 


41 


65 


16 


5 311 5 


31 


$8ooto $399 


73 


26 


36 


39 


53 


58 


24 


41 


32 


55 


\l 


2 13I 7 


47 


$900 to $999 


63 


21 


33 


as 


40 


45 


19 


42 


22 


49 


2 ", 3 


17 


$1000 to $1x399 


31 


12 


39 


9 


29 


as 


II 


44 


8 


32 


6 


i|i7 I 


17 


$xioo to$Ki99 


18 


I 


6 


3 


17 


9 






3 


33 


9 


I • II .- 




$X20o to $1^99 


8 


, , 








7 




. , 






I 






$1300 to $1399 


8 


. , 




4 


50 


5 


.. 




2 


40 


3 


•■i--i ' 


67 


$1400 and over 


14 


I 


7 


3 


21 


zo 


.- 


.. 


2 


20 


4 


I as I 


25 


Total..f.|pi 


391 


171 


44 


187 


48 


290 


148 I 51 


158 


55 


10 1 


»3 23 »9 

1 


29 


$400 to $599 


25 


18 


72 


17 


68 


16 


13 


81 


12 


80 


9 


5 


55 5 


55 


$600 to $799 


151 


92 


61 


87 


58 


"i 


81 


70 


77 


67 


36 


II 


31 10 


30 


$8ooto $899 


73 


26 


36. 


39 


S3 


24 


41 


32 


55 


15 


2 


13 ( 7 


47 


$900 to $1099 


94 


33 


35 


34 


36 


70 


30 


43 


30 


43 


24 


3 


13 


4 


17 


$1 xoo and ovcjii 48 


2 


4a 


10 


21 


31 




•' 


7 


23! 


y 


2 


12 


3 


18 














i 










M 











•^ABLE 42.-OVER-CROWDED FAMILIES. NUMBER OF FAMILIES 

HAVING MORE THAN ij PERSONS PER ROOM.— 

BY NATIONALITY AND INCOME. 





Total 

Ntjm- 

BXROr 

Fam- 
njBs. 


Ovn-CKOWDBD^-NUIDZR OF FaIOLXES. 


NATfONAury. 


$600 

to 
9d99* 


$700 
$799. 


$800 

$89^ 

I 
3 
3 
3 
3 
12 

5 
9 


$900 

9999. 


$1000 

to 
$1099. 


Total. 


United States ....'....- 

Teutonic 4b 

Irish 


67 
?. 

28 
14 
57 
32 

57 


4 
2 

4 
7 

2 

7 

3 

12 


8 

I 
4 
4 
3 

t 

II 


4 

d^2 

I 
I 
3 

I 

3 


3 

I 

2 

I 
2 


20 

8 

12 


Colored 


16 


Bohemian ^ 

Russian .t 


II 

35 
21 


Austrian, etc 


Italian 


37 




Total 


318 


41 


46 


39 


25 


9 


160 
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TABLE 44.— OVER-CROWDED FAMILIES. NUMBER AND PER CENT. 
REPORTING SURPLUS AND DEFICIT.— BY INCOME. 



iNcom. 



si 



$600 to $699. 

. $700 to $799. 

SSooto $899. 

$900 to $999. 

$1000 to $1099. 



ToUl. 



$600 to $799. 
SSooto $899. 
$900 to $1099. 



72 

79 

73 

63 

_3i_ 

318 

151 
73 
94 



4 



160 

87 
39 

34 



RjDOSTDIO: 



Balance 
within 



mi 



Surplus. 



Z-2 



DefidL 



U4 



34 
20 
18 

13 

10 



36 
18 
18 



TABLE 45.— OVER-CROWDED FAMILIES. NUMBER 
SURPLUS AND DEFICIT.— BY NATIONALITY AND 



REPORTING 
INCOME. 



$800 TO $899 



NAnOHALITT. 




United States 
Teutonic 

Irish 

Colored 

Bohemian 

Russian 

Austrian, etc 

Italian 

Total 





$900 TO $999 


$1000 TO $1099 


Total. 




6*1 


NUMBXR 

Repoktiho: 


3 

I 

2 
I 

2 


NnifBBK 

Rxpoktdcg: 


h 
II 

^^ 

20 

8 
12 
16 
II 

35 

21 

37 


FAMiLxn RapoMTWo: 


Natiohalxtt. 


4 

1^ 


1 


1 


Jl . 


I 
2 


Balance. 


Surplus. 


Defidt 




1* 

2 


I 

I 

2 


1 

II 
2 

i 

10 
6 

10 
6 


3 
A 

ss 

91 
17 
48 
17 


1 

3 

2 
6 
3 

22 

II 
23 


S 
& 

IS 

25 

so 
«9 

63 

52 
63 


2 

6 

*8 


i 


United States 

Teutonic 


4 

2 
I 
I 
3 

1 

3 


2 

3 

I 

3 

I 


I 
I 
I 
I 

3 
3 

2 


I 

I 

I 


30 
50 

as 

43 

9 

20 


Irish 


Colored 


Bohemian 


Russian 


Austrian, etc 






21 






Total 25 


10 


12 


3 


9 1 3 


4 


3 


160 


54 


34 


70 


44 


36 


22 
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TABLE 46.— RENT IN RELATION TO LODGERS: MANHATTAN.- 

BY INCOME. 



Rent fsk Momtb. 



$600 

TO 

$699 



Number 
cl Fam- 
ilies. 



1^ 
*2 



S700 

TO 

$799 



Number 
ofFam- 



TO 

$899 



Number 
of Fam- 
ilies. 



I 



$900 

TO 

$999 



Number 
of Fam- 
ilies. 



$1000 

TO 

$1099 



Number 
ol Fam- 
ilies. 



Total, 



Number of 
FamiUes. 



& 



$io and under, 

$IO to $12..... 

$12 to $14 

$14 to $16 

$16 to $18 

Over $18 

ToUl , 



195 
23.8 
23.0 
50-0 
62. z 
62.1 



52 



15 



63 



24 



58 



45 



25 



243 



83 



34.0 



TABLE 47.— RENT IN RELATION TO LODGERS: MANHATTAN 
PERCENTAGES*.— BY INCOME. 



Rent fee Month. 



$600 TO 
$699 



ft 

< 



Ik 



$700 TO 
$799 






$800to 
$899 






Is*: 



$900 TO 
$999 



h 



5^ 



11 



n 



$1000 TO 

$1099 



¥ 

fa t 



1ft 



^ 



Below $10 

$10 and below . 
$12 and below . 
$14 and above . 
$15 and above . 
$t6 and above . 
$18 and above . 
$20 and above . 



9.6 

19.2 
34-6 
36.5 
23.1 
19.2 
1.9 
1.9 



9.6 

154 

26.9 

21. 1 

".5 

7-7 

1.9 

1.9 



II. I 
19.0 
46.0 
44.5 
33-4 
28.6 
12.7 
9-5 



7-9 
12.7 

33-3 
22.2 

159 
12.7 

6.3 
3-2 



1-7 
10.3 

25-9 
51.7 
38.0 

29-3 

21.2 

8.6 



1-7 

10.3 

22.4 

22.4 

13.8 

5-2 

1.7 

1.7 



6.6 
6.7 
20.0 
66.7 
46.6 
35.6 
24.4 

13-3 



4.4 

6.7 

17.8 

44-5 
26.7 

15-5 

II. I 

6.7 



8.0 
72.0 
60.0 
40.0 
24.0 

4.0 



4.0 
40.0 
32.0 
24.0 
12.0 

4.0 



* Percentages 
number of families 



are reckoned 
in that group. 



in each income-group on the basis of the total 
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TABLE 48.— LODGERS IN RELATION TO OVER-CROWDING. 
BER AND PER CENT. OF FAMILIES.— BY INCOME. 



NUM- 



Iircoia. 



NUMBSK OF FAMILm. 



PKBCBfTAOB. 



OTer-xTOfwded. 
Having Lodgtn. 






$600 to $699. 
$700 to $799. 
$800 to $899. 
$900 to $999- 
$1000 to $1099. 



72 

79 
31 



41 
46 
39 

9 



17 
26 

25 
13 
12 



14 
20 
16 

I 



24 
33 
34 
21 

39 



34 
43 
41 
36 
67 



82 

64 
70 

so 



Total. 



S6ooto $799. 
$800 to $899. 
$900 to $1099. 



318 

151 
73 
94 



z6o 

87 
39 
34 



93 

43 
25 
25 



65 

It 
15 



29 

28 
34 
27 



39 
41 
74 



70 

64 
60 



TABLE 49.— INCREASE OF RENT: MANHATTAN.— BY DISTRICTS. 



Dbtucts of Man- 
hattan. 



M F 



Rbvostxd Incrxask. 



} 

"8 



& 



I- 

i 



AMomn ow Ivckeasb RnomD. 



North 

East 

South-east. 
South-west. 

We st 

Total 



243 



45 



18 
42 
68 
21 
49 
198 



3 

36 

9 

29 



10 
51 

tl 

52 



2 
60 

53 
43 
57 



I 

16* 

5 

4 



4t 
3t 



42 



52 



36 



13 



27 



4 5 '7 



* Including one case at $1.25. t One case at $3.50; two cases at $4.00. 
t Three cases at $4.00; one case at $5.00. 

TABLE 60.— INCREASE OF RENT: MANHATTAN.— BY MONTHLY 

RENTAL. 



Rent pbk Month. 



$10 and under. 

$10 to $12 

$12 to $14 

$14 to $16 

$16 to $18 

Over $18 



Total. 



243 



45 



RJOATIVB InCSEASX. 



13 
24 
31 
19 

6 
__9. 
102 



I 



42 
57 
42 
50 
21 

31 



42 






73 
47 
59 
33 
45 



53 



Amount of Incrkasb Ruokixd. 



6 
lo* 
12 

2 
6 



36 



13 



27 



It 
7 



* Including one at $1.25. f $3-5o. t ^-oo. J One case $4.00; one case $5.00. 
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CAR-FARE 

2. CAR-FARE. 

Qosely allied to expenditure for rent is expenditure for car-fare. 
The general averages for this item give little information because 
the amount of car-fare paid in a given case depends upon the dis- 
tance of the dwelling from the wage-earner's place of work, rather 
than upon income or nationality or even occupation. It is to be 
expected, therefore, that car-fares will bulk larger, absolutely 
and relatively, in Brooklyn and the Bronx than in Manhattan. 
Tables 51-53 (pages 1 13-1 14) show that 67 per cent, of our fam- 
ilies outside of Manhattan, and only 52 per cent, of the families 
residing in Manhattan, report expenditure for car-fare. 

In the elaboration of the returns, car-fares for visiting, recrea- 
tion, etc., have been taken out of the car-fare account and charged 
to recreation. Such car-fares are not considered in the discussion 
of this section. As to the amount paid, families paying $30 or 
more constitute 23 per cent, of the total number of families in 
Manhattan, and 36 per cent, of the families in the other boroughs. 
Those paying $20 and over constitute 3 1 per cent, of the families in 
Manhattan, and 39 per cent, of the families in the other boroughs. 
It is to be noted, however, that a large number of families report no 
expenditure for car-fare; namely, 48 per cent, of all in Manhattan, 
and 33 per cent, of all in the other boroughs. This means that 
a large proportion even of the workers who reside in Brooklyn and 
the Bronx are employed within walking distance of their homes. 
An examination of the returns r^arding car-fare from the different 
sections of Manhattan (page 114) shows that families living north 
of 14th street pay more in car-fare than families in other r^ons, 
while those residing in the South-east, paying the highest rents, 
have the smallest expenditure for car-fare. Or, by number of 
families: Of 30 families in the North, 60 per cent, pay car-fare; 
of 49 in the East, 72 per cent.; of 84 in the South-east, 35 per 
cent.; of 24 in the South-west, 46 per cent.; and of 56 families in 
the West, 61 per cent, pay car-fare. 

Of the 243 Manhattan families, 76 report an expenditure of $20 
and over for car-fares. This indicates that the father usually rides 
to his work. Of these 76 families, 17 were in our North section, 
making 57 per cent, of all the families there; 22 were in the East, 
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THE STANDARD OF LIVING 

or 45 per cent, of all families in that section. In the South-east 
were only 14 of these cases, comprising 17 per cent, of all families 
in that r^on. The same percentage prevailed in the South-west, 
while in the West 19, or 34 per cent, of all families, paid over I20 
in car-fare. That is to say, the people who live in the Southern 
end of the island save in car-fare a part of what they have to 
pay out in rent. A comparison of expenditures for car-fare in 
different income-groups and nationalities yields no significant re- 
sults. It is to be observed that of the 25 families with incomes 
under |6oo, 13 report payments for car-fare, and 13 of the 48 
families with incomes of |i 100 and above report no expenditure for 
this purpose. Table 51 shows the variation in car-fare with 
variations in rent. So far as it is possible to make any general- 
ization from it, it seems to show that expenditure for car-fare does 
not fall off as rent increases. If the line is drawn at a (i 5 rental, 
of 138 families paying from 1 10. 50 to |i 5.00 a month, 76 families, 
or 55 per cent., report car-fare, as against 51 percent, of the 74 
families paying a rent of I15.50 to fiS.oo a month. 
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CAR-FARE 



TABLE 51.— CAR-FARE: MANHATTAN AND BROOKLYN. NUM- 
BER OF FAMILIES REPORTING GIVEN AMOUNTS.— BY 
MONTHLY RENTAL. 



EXFBNDirmB 

voR Cas-vabz. 



MOHTHLY RXMT. 



$10 and 
Under. 



$10.50 

to 
$12.50 



$13 to 
$15 



$15.50 

to 
$17.50 



Oyer 
$17.50 



TOftAL 

SjntBXR ov 
Familizs. 



PnCKNT. or 
All Families. 



i 

( 

I 



Under $io. 
$io to $20. 
$2o to $30. 
$30 to $40. 



Over $40 

Total reporting 
car>£are 



38 
13 
20 

47 

9 

127 



15.6 

5-3 
8.2 

19-3 
3-7 



13-5 

135 

3.8 

19.2 

»7.S 



Total number of 
families 



31 



5a 



86 



17 



36 



38 



243 



53 



TABLE 52.— CAR-FARE. NUMBER OF FAMILIES REPORTING 
GIVEN AMOUNTS.— BY BOROUGH. 



BOIOUGB. 



Manhattan, 

Bronx 

Brooklyn. . 
Queens.... 



^1 



243 
15 

S3 

8 



Under 
$10. 



38 
3 
7 

z 



NtmBBK Rxsoxxnio CAa-iAix of: 



$10 

to 

Ho. 



13 



$»: 

to 
$30. 



$30 
to 

I40. 



47 

4 
10 

2 



Over 

$40. 



Total 



Nam* 
bcr. 



127 

7 

35 

8 



Per 
Cent 
olAD 
Fam- 



52 

47 

67 

xoo 



8 



I'3 
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FUEL AND LIGHT 

3* FUEL Ain> LIGHT. 

The e xpenditures for JueJ^nd Jight as shown in the tables of 
averages (Table 54, page 1 18, and Table 1 5, page 70) vary less wilh 
differences ofJncoine and natiQnfSJitxJyhannipst of the other items 
ofjthe j2udgeL The average for families with |6oo incomes is 
f377i, and for families with |iooo incomes f46.11; and in no 
case does the average reach I50.00 with incomes below I1500 a 
year. Among different nationalities the expenditure varies more 
widely, owing, in some instances, to the small number of cases. 
The Bohemians and the colored people show the highest range of 
expenditure for fuel; the Italians, except in the |6oo income- 
group, the lowest. Expenditure for fuel and light forms a con- 
stantly decreasing per ce nt, o f the^tgtal expenjlitures, bei ng 5.8 
per c ent, for i ncomes between f6m and 1700, and j .8 per ce nt. 
for incomes between'flj op. and |i;200. (Table I5rpage 70.) 

A n indica tion of the low standard of living- is found in the 
gathenng^pf'fuel, for the mostj^axt jvood,.oa thftstnytsimdelse- 
where free ofjcost (Table 55, page 1 19). One hundred and nine- 
teen of the 318 families, with incomes between |6oo and |i 100, 
report the gathering of fuel in this way. These cases are most 
ftequfiivt in families of Jthejowe^^ as will be seen in 

Table 55 A. Fifty-one per cent, of the families in the |6oo group 
gather wood free, 35 per cent, in the I700 group, 42 per cent, in the 
9800 group, and 24 and 26 per cent, of the families in the $900 
and 1 1 000 groups respectively. By nationalities, 64 per cent, of 
the Bohemian families, 54 per cent, of the Irish, 50 per cent, of 
the colored, 49 per cent, of the Italians (including 9 cases where 
the man is a fuel-dealer), and 46 per cent, of the American fam- 
ilies gather free fuel. ()nly 1 1 per cent, of the Russians and 16 
per cent, of the Austrian group report free fuel, hi-most cases 
the wood gathered consists of boxes thrpwn.Qut ity ..the. mer- 
chants^ _Qr-.waste, mitenaT from buildings operations. One family 
reports picking up coal in the neighborhood of a coal-yard, and 
the employees of wood-working establishments sometimes bring 
home more or less fuel. (Considered by locality, the proportion 
of wood-gatherers is exactly the same in Manhattan and in 
Brooklyn, or 35 per cent. Sixteen out of the 23 families reported 
from Bronx and Queens gathered wood free. 
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What is provided in return for the outlay for fuel and light 
vanes mucTi more wideTy be]^e.en thp inHwUiraTTamniVjTIti^njhi* 
group-average would indicate. There is a difference in the amount 
of fuel required, according to the number and size of the rooms 
occupied and according to the character of the building. Families 
living in the Yorkville district reported larger expenditures for fuel 
than those living in the more compactly built tenement-houses 
of the lower East Side. Individual economy and extravagance 
also appear in the variation of the expenditures for fuel and light, 
as well as differences of taste and habit as to the amount of heat 
and light required. A comparison of the book s is the basis of th e 

following, estimate oL.thg Jf'^l^li rf"^*'"^^ ^^^ '^ family nmip ying 

a four-room tenement: 

Three tons coal at I6.50 I21.00 

Wood and matches 3.00 

Gas, I2.00 a month in summer and |i.oo in 
winter 18.00 

I42.00 

Coal is bought, in a few cases, by the ton or half-ton, but usua lly 
in small 'quanti ties— ^by the bag of 100 pounds for 35 or 40 cents, 
by tne busheloTyj pounds at 25 cents, or by the pail of 25 pounds 
for 10 cents. If the 6000 pounds (3 tons) of coal in the estimate 
given above were bought by the bag at 40 cents, or by the pail at 
10 cents, it would cost I24.00.* 

* One leport of coal for a family with income of |6oo, occupying 4 rooms is as 
follows: 

2 months in winter, 3 bushels a week 24 bu. 

4 months in winter, 2 bushels a week 32 '* 

6 months in summer 6 " 

62 bu. 
Another family with income of I650, occupying 3 rooms, shows coal used about 5 
months: 

300 lbs. at 35 cents for x week in very cold weather. 

200 lbs. at 3< cents for i week in moderately cold weather. 

In summer nought by 100 pounds for 6 weeks, just for 

washday, $1 .75 

The report for another family, with an income of $792, occupying 4 rooms is: 

For 17 weeks in winter 3 bags a week, at 35 cents Si7*85 

For 35 weeks in summer 2 pails a week at 11 cents 7.70 
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FUEL AND LIGHT 

In regard tp^ the; .Jdnd. of lightingprovided,^^ is the main re- 
liance (Tables 56-58, pages 120-122). Injio case was electricity 
used. Seventy-five out of the grand total of 391 families reported 
no use of gas. Gas is more largely used in Manhattan than in the 
outlyin g bon>ugh s7T^ per cent, of the Manfiattan families re- 
porting no gas, as against 29 per cent, of families in the other 
boroughs. The families in Manhattan that did not use gas are 
almost all in the income-groups below I900. The use of gas for 
cookinjg is som ewhat less general than its use for lighting. Two 
hundred and ninety-one of the whole 391 families use gas for cook- 
ing and 307 of them use gas for lighting. The use of kerosene, is 
"^^PSlJSi bjLi33. famjli^^ In many cases, of 

course, its use is auxiliary to the use of gas, but the larger number 
of cases are reported by the poorer families. Out of the 99 Man- 
hattan families, for instance, which report the use of kerosene, 42 
are families with incomes under |8oo and only 15 are families 
with incomes above |iooo. Only 8 families with incomes over 
I900 report no gas. Where kerosene is used the average amount 
is about a gallon a week, costing from 12 to 14 cents a gallon 
and from |6 to |8 for the year. Expenditure for gas is elimi- 
nated in cases where kerosene is the only illuminant. The cases 
where gas is used for cooking and not for light are extremely rare. 
The gas bills reported range from |i to |2 a month, for the most 
part, according to season. There is little variation among^ the 
families of diff erent na tiona lities^ in regard to fud^and[ light, a 
common necessity being imposed upon "IHenT all. The Italian 
families use wood in larger proportion than most of the others, 
even in cases where it has to be bought. 
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TABLE 66.— FUEL GATHERED FREE. NUMBER OF FAMILIES RE- 
PORTING AND PERCENTAGES.— BY INCOME AND NATIONALITY. 



NAnoiuim. 



Faiolizs Gatbbumo Somb Fdkl Fizb. 



$600 to 
S699 



$700 to 
$799 



$800 to 
$899 



$900 to 
$999 



$1000 to 
$1099 



TOTAI- 



15 

r 



i 
& 



United States. 

Teutonic 

Irish 

Colored 

Bohemian.... 

Russian 

Austrian, etc.. 
Italian 



8 
3 
3 

2 
2 

2 

8t 



31 
13 
13 
14 
9 
6 

5 

38 



46.3 
33.3 
S4.X 
50.0 
64.1 
10.5 
15.6 
49.x 



Total 72 



37 79 



a8 73 



31 



63 



IS 



31 



8 siS 



119 



37.4 



*2 cases, fuel dealers. t4 cases, fuel dealers. (i case, fuel dealer. 

TABLE 65A.— FUEL GATHERED FREE. SUMMARY OF TABLE 66.- 

BY INCOME. 



iMCOlfX. 



Total Ndmbsb 
ovFAmuas. 



Total NuiCBKB 
Gathbbimo 
FdzlFsxb. 



PekCbmt. 



l40oto $599. 
$600 to $699. 
$700 to $799. 
$800 to $899. 
l90oto $999. 
$xooo to $1099. 



$1100 and over. 



Total. 



as 

72 
79 
73 
63 
31 
48 

391 



II 

37 
a8 

31 

IS 

8 

10 

140 



SI 
3S 
42 
24 

36 
31 

36 
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TABLE 66.— FUEL AND LIGHT. USE OF GAS AND KEROSENE: MAN- 
HATTAN.— BY NATIONALITY AND INCOME. 



NATIDNAlTrT. 



$600 TO $699 



^1 

S3 



S700toS79» 






$800 TO $899 



United States. 

Teutonic 

Irish 

Colored 

Bohemian 

Russian 

Austrian, etc.. 
Italian 

Total... 



52 



35 



32 



24 



16 



63 



47 



53 



19 



58 



41 



49 



NATlONALirY. 



$900 TO $999 



35 



$1000 TO $1099 






Total. 







i 



United States 

Teutonic 

Irish 

Colored 

Bohemian 

Russian 

Austrian, etc.. 
Italian 

Total 



8 

I 

4 

IS 



45 



41 



41 



25 



243 



X85 



197 



8a 



37 
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TABLE 57.— FUEL AND LIGHT. USE OF GAS AND KEROSENE 

BRONX, BROOKLYN, AND QUEENS.— BY NATIONALITY 

AND INCOME. 



NAnOKALITT. 



$600 10 $699 






$700 10 $799 



ll^ 



IS 



$800 TO $899 



IS 



United States. 

Teutonic 

Irish 

Colored 

Bohemian 

Russian 

Austrian, etc. . 
Italian 



Total. 



16 



IS 



Nauonauty. 



United States. 

Teutonic 

Irish 

Colored 

Bohemian 

Russian 

Austrian, etc.. 
Italian 

Total 



$900 TO $999 



18 



is 



$1000 10 $1099 






Total. 






12 
4 
5 



4 
28 
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4. FOOD. 

I . Food as a Factor in the Budget.— Food is much the largest 
item in the family budget, comprising nea rly half of the tota l 
outlay, (See Table 59, page 137, and Table 15, page 70.) The 
average amount spent for food rises from I290.10 per annum 
for the |6oo families to I451.46 for the |iooo group. But, 
although the average amount increases by about I50 with each 
f 100 added income, the percentage of total expenditures remains 
almost constant a t about 45 per cen t. W hen a wider rangf> o f 
imymiP \^ iiKj-jiiHe^, |[ie percent^e variatio ns are great er. Thus, 
the 8 families with average income of I452.38 spend only 40.8 
per cent, of it for food; the 17 families with incomes be- 
tween I500 and |6oo spend 44.4 per cent, of their money for food. 
Among the larger incomes, the percentage remains close to 45 for 
the liioo and I1200 groups, and begins to fall only with the 
families whose income b I1300, where it is 42.6. For the 
6 families with incomes of I1500 the percentage is 36.8. These 
figures would seem to indicate that not until the family is able 
to spend well beyond 1 1000 does it satisfy its wants for food upon a 
smaller proportion of its total income than when it had only |6oo 
or I700 for all pur]X)ses. Whether this is due to insufficient 
nutrition on lower incomes, or to indulgence of more expensive 
tastes as resources increase, we may be able at a later point to 
suggest. Certainly, the point of diminishin g p ercentage of ex- 
TCnditure f or t ood irpTaced much bigber.ULiliejncome §cSlE3E5n 
m the casesjao-^ hjch E ngel based his wellrkn^wn {[fin^calizatipns. 

A c omparison of nat ionalities suggests that the families which 
spend ^the largestj roBgrtion of their income for food are those 
w hichpay the smallest sh are of it for rent . The Italians and 
Bohemians, whose rent-expense is relatively low, expend in the 
various income-groups from 45 to 50 per cent, of their total outlay 
upon food; while for the colored people and the Russians, who pay 
heavy rents, the percentage range is between 40 and 45 per cent., 
rising to 45^ per cent, for the Russians with incomes of |8oo, 
and falling to 37.7 per cent, for colored families in the same 
income-group. 

The expenditures for different classes of food have been ar- 
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ranged by income-groups and nationalities, and the percentage 
of total expenditures for food-materials calculated (Tables 60 and 
61, pages 138-140). The percentage calculation is on the basis 
of the sum only of the items mentioned, excluding meals away from 
home and ice. The summary by incomes shows a tendency to 
spend in increasing proportion for meats as, inco m e ns es, and to 
diminish^ relative expenditure for bread an d other cereal foods. 
For e ggs and dairy products an d for alco holic driiiks_the percentage 
fluctuations seem erratic. For meats^ and fish the percentage 
is_29.4 for $600 incomes, and 32.1 for incomes in the |i ooo group . 
For ceresds the" results are 21 per cent, for the |6oo families, 
and 17.3 per cent, for |iooo families. For eggs and dairy pro- 
ducts the percentages vary from 19.8 (I700 incomes) to 23.3 
(I900 incomes). For sugar, tea, and coffee the percentage re- 
mains not far from constant at 8 per cent. In fruits and vege- 
tables there is a slight increase, from 13.8 per cent, among the 
|6oo families to 14.2 per cent, among those with incomes of |iooo 
to 1 1 100. For alcoholic drinks, the percentage ranges between 
6 and 7.4 per cent. 

The varieties of national custom in regard to diet are reflected 
only slightly in these tables of averages. It appears that the 
Russian and Austrian Jews report the largest percentage expen- 
diture for meat, and the Italians the smallest. In the matter of 
cereals and vegetables the tables are reversed, the Italians showing 
the greatest percentage and the Russians and Austrians the least. 
This corresponds with the Italians' well known dependence on 
macaroni and dried beans. For the 16 American families with 
incomes between I900 and |iooo, the averages and the percen- 
tages are as follows: 

Percentage of all Ex- 
Average PENDITURES FOR 
EXPEKDITURE. FOOD PROPER. 

Meats and fish I127.56 32.5 

Eggs, butter, milk, etc 83.43 21 .2 

Cereals 72.45 18.5 

Vegetables and fruit 65.49 16.7 

Sugar, tea, coflFee, etc 3 1 .03 8.0 

Alcoholic drinks at home 12.01 3. i 

392.57 lOO.O 
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The constituents of the family dietary are more clearly exhibited 
in summaries of the reports from typical families which may be 
found at the end of the present section (page 154). 

2. Inadequacy in Kind and Amount of Food. — In order to 
judge how far the food provided is sufficient for the needs of a 
family, the food-stuffs consumed should be analyzed and the 
amount of nutritive value contained in the various constituents 
should be calculated and compared with the established standards 
of what is needed to maintain physical efficiency. In order 
to compare families composed of persons of varying age and sex, 
tables have been worked out showing the proportionate amount 
to be assigned to each person, as compared with the requirements 
for an adult man. The scale adopted by the United States 
Department of Agriculture is as follows:* 



An adult woman requires . 

A boy of 15 to 16 

A boy of 13 to 14 

A boy of 12 

A boy of 10 to II 

A girl of 15 to 16 

A girl of 13 to 14 

A girl of 10 to 12 

A child from 6 to 9 

A child from 2 to 5 

A child under 2 



8 as much as an adult man 



•5 
.4 



By the application of this scale the equivalent of each family in 
"units" of an adult man has been figured out and applied under 
the head "number of units" in the comprehensive tables of 
averages (Tables 15 and 16, pages 70-74, and in Table 62, page 
140). 

In order to secure evidence as to the nutritive value of the 
food reported by the families interviewed, 100 schedules selected 
so as to represent all nationalities and income-groups were sent for 
examination to Dr. Frank P. Underbill, assistant professor of 
Physiological Chemistry in Yale University. While the returns 
were not stated with scientific exactness as to the amount of 
each article consumed, and no allowance - could be made for 

* U. S. Department of Agriculture. Fanner's Bulletin, No. 142, p. 33. 
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wastes, a rough approximation to the nutritive value of the dietary 
was calculated, which is not without value. Professor Under- 
hill's report may be found in Appendix VI (page 319). On 
the basis of the prices prevailing in the summer of 1907, Dr. Under- 
bill found that the families which spent at the rate of less than 
22 centsj)er_mM jer^dayjrorfiLjiQtJC^ pnnngh frmd to 

maintain physical efficiency*; that is, for less than this amount 
the family did not purchase materials sufficient to provide a 
tnmtni^in^ ^])^y/anr<> ni liv^ t/^ 17; grami of protcin and 2^00 
to.3000 calories ofJusLfQIlb&.iissues.t 

TRe detailed figures for two schedules analyzed by Dr. Under- 
bill may be found on page 323. For all the families included 
in the report a calculation was made of the expenditure reduced 
to terms of "cents per man per day." 

This method of calculation may be easily illustrated by an 
example: A certain family consists of father, mother, a girl of 
4 years, a boy of 3 and a baby under 2. The father buys lunch 
6 days in the week. The calculation therefore runs, applying the 
equivalents given on page 125: 

I man 15 meals per week 15.0 

I woman 31 meals, equivalent for man to 21 X 0.8 meals per week z6.8 

iboy 21 " " " " "aiXo.4 " " " 8^ 

igiri ai " " " " "21X0.4 " " " 8.4 

I child 21 " " « " "21X0.3 " " " 6.3 

Total number of meals, on basb of consumption of adult man 54.9 

This total is equivalent, counting 3 meals per day, to meals for i 
man for 18 days. The weekly expenditure for food foots up {4.24; 
that is, to meet a demand for food equivalent to the needs of one 
man for 18 days, this family spends (4.24, or, dividing (4.24 by 18, 
spends 23.6 cents per man per day. This calculation makes it 

^Dr. Atwater, from data gathered 1896-7, estimated the cost at 23-25 cents per 
man per day. (U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Bulletin of Experiment Stations No. 
116, pp. 74, 75.) Of 63 families, tiunilated by Dr. Underiull as adequately nourished, 
two spent 22 cents per man per day; two less than 22 cents. Of 37 tabulated 
by him as under-nourished, 6 spent 22 cents per man per day, 7 over 22 cents. 

fThe non-technical reader may be reminded that one calorie is the amount of 
heat necessary to raise one kilogram of water onedegp:ee centigrade (1.8 degrees Fah- 
renheit) in temperature. Into the disputed questions as to the minimum allow- 
ance of protein for tissue-building and of fats and carbo-hydrates for fuel, it is not 
the purpose of this report to enter. But the amounts as given will be recognized 
as conservative as compared with the standard set by most dietary experts. 
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possible to compare families without r^ard to differences in 
number and age of their members, and to apply a uniform 
standard to them all. The tabulation of the average expenditure 
per man per day is given in Table 64 (page 141). 

Applying the minimum suggested by Dr. Underbill, 22 cents 
per man per day, we have the result shown in Table 63 (page 
141). The showing by income-groups is as follows: 



Undek-fed Families. 
(aa cents per man per 
Total Number day and under^ 
Income. of Families. Number. Per Cent. 

l400to|599 25 10 76 

600 to 799 151 46 32 

800 to 899 73 16 22 

900 to 1099 9<L 8 9 

1 100 and over 40 o o 

391 91 23.2 




I « I 



^^''•ihfi^'h kill 



« ^ S. 

DiAOXAM 1 1.— Number of under-fed families in each of the principal incom»-gR>up& 
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This means that w i th les s than |6oo to spenjjfnr all pnipnses, an 
adequate food-supply_is not £royid»d^ and t hat on fr o m |6oo to 
l&jo incomes i family in 3 is under-fed. while less than i in 10 of 
the families having I900 and |iooo to spend fell short of the 
minimum for food. Of the nationalities represented, the pro- 
portion of under-fed was greatest among the Russians, where more 
than half of the families with incomes between |6oo and |8oo, 
spent less than the minimum for food. For the 318 families 
with incomes between |6oo and |i 100 the figures are as follows: 



Number gw 
Families. 



Nationality. 

United States 67 

Teutonic 39 

Irish 24 

Colored 20 

Bohemian 14 

Russian 57 

Austrian, etc 32 

Italian 57 



Undek-fed Families. 
Number. Per Cent. 



10 

8 

2 
8 

II 
3 



%«*^ 

f^^^ 



318 



14.9 
20.5 
8.3 
28.6 
28.6 
45-5 

34-5 
5-3 



72 22.7 




DiAOSAM 13. — Number of under-fed families in each <rf the nationaUty-groupt. 
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The small proportion among the Italians is due in part to the fact 
that the Italian families reported on consist, very many of them, of 
parents and two young children. The large proportion of income 
devoted to buying food by the Italians has already been pointed 
out (page 123). 

By occupations, the three groups selected for comparison show a 
larger proportion of under-fed families than the whole mass. The 
figures, for incomes between |6oo and fiioo, are as follows: 

Total Number Under-fed Families: 
Occupation. of Families. Number. Per Cent. 

Garment-workers 45 16 33.3 

Laborers 35 11 31.4 

Teamsters, etc 26 8 30.7 

106 35 33 

The same distribution of these under-fed families among the income- 
groups is found that appears in regard to the families as a whole. 
Ten of the 16 under-fed among the garment-workers have less than 
|8oo income; 9 of the 1 1 under-fed laborers' families, and all of the 
8 under-fed among the teamsters, have incomes under |8oo. 

The analysis of all under-fed families with reference to sources 
of income (Table 65, page 142) shows that thejcgnty provisionof 

food is more frpQiipnt_airy|nng fatpilies' with., rnmpn^sitfi' fn'nimpjs 

than among families supported by the father ^done. Of the 149 
f amiliesTou t of^'i^ which are'supported by father alone, 30 families, 
or 20 per cent., are under-fed, as against 42 under-fed families 
out of the 169 with composite incomes, or 24.8 per cent. That 
the scant provision of food is often a necessity, if expenditures 
are to be brought within income, appears from noting the 
relation of under-fed families to the families at large in the matter 
of surplus or deficiency in the annual budget (Tables 66 and 67, 
pages 143-144). Of all the 318 families, 116 families, or 36.5 
per cent., report a surplus (Table 120, page 236). Of the 72 
under-fed families, 36 families, or 50 per cent., report a surplus. 
Eighty-six families, or 27 per cent, of the total 318 families, 
report a deficit, and 116 report an even balance, within I25. 
Of the 72 under-fed, only 9 families, or 12.5 per cent., report a 
deficit, and 27 families, or 37.5 per cent., report an even balance. 
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One Other point that should be considered with reference to 
these under-fed families is the reUtion of d^fici^nc y of nntri^ i ^^ n 
to the size of the family^ In regard to this point, the following 
data are available. As appears from Table 62 (page 140), the 
number of "units" in the average of all the 318 families is 3.5. 
By number of units is meant, as already explained, the number 
of full-grown men whose food-requirements would be equal to 
those of the given family. The averag e number of "units" o f 
the 62 under-fed families is 385^ as, compil!:£3lMtlLjyi?_5verage 
of 3.5 for all families. Comparing income-groups and sources 
of income with reference to this point, the results are even more 
suggestive, as will be seen from the following table: 



NuifBCS OF Faioues. 



26 (Families supported by father alone.) 
36 (Families with composite income) 

62 (All under-fed families) 

318 (All families) 



AVZIAOE NdMBBX of UlfXTS. 



$600 

to 
$699 



3.5 
3.8 
3.6 
3.3 



$700 

to 
$799 



3.6 
4.2 
4.0 
3-5 



to 
$899 



3-7 
4.0 

3-9 
3-5 



$900 

to 
$999 



4.0 
5-4 

3-6 



$1000 

to 
$1099 



4.1 
4.1 
3.7 



All 
Im- 



3.6 
4-1 
3-85 
3-5 



By income: 




Total Number 
OF Famxlixs. 


NVMBEm 

Undex-fxd. 




iKCOlfS. 


AU FamUies. 


Under-fcd 
FamUies. 


$800- $8^;.; 

<90o-$i099... 


151 
73 
94 


42 
13 

7 


3-4 
3.5 
3.7 


3.8 
3-9 
4-7 



For this comparison the 10 families with expenditure of exactly 
22 cents per man per day are omitted, leaving 62 families spend- 
ing 21 cents and under. These figures indicate that jhe increase o f 
expenditure for food does not keep pace with the increase of 
demand, for^ it as children grow older,, even tHoug R'''!he inco nie 
be pieced out by additions from lodgei^ aad. by _the e arnings of 
mother and children. It is significant that although few under- 
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fed families are found in the higher income-groups, the cases 
that do occur show the need of an exceptionally large amount of 
food.* 

Reviewing the causes for insufficient provision of food as sug- 
gested by the statistics of the comparisons, we have discovered 
that four circumstances fre quentl y attend the f amilj^ thi^t ^re un- 
der-fed. These circumstances are, first, a larger numberjofjiicaiths 
to^FQ^ rather, a largeiJoodrJie^<essity.to besuppjied; second, a 
lai^er dependence on other ji^ou^ the father; 

third, a desire to save nioney even at. CQgt QlinadfiflUatc>QUtlition ; 
fourth, a low^TSmFy Tifcome. It will readily be seen that the 
last mentiollea^cause,"low income, is in a sense inclusive of most of 
the others. Excluded from this enumeration is the lack of economy 
in management, and of wisdom in the purchase of food, but even 
with the best economy the other causes do not cease to operate. 
In a few of the cases classified as under-fed there is evidence of 
exceptional expenditure for drink, but the number of these cases 
is too small to overshadow the causes already mentioned. 

3. Items of Detail.— Some interesting side-lights are thrown 
on the subject by the returns regarding certain more or less sig- 
nificant items of detail in the food-budget. Frequency in food 
purchases, meals away from home, the use of alcoholic drinks. 



* Pursuing the same analysis on the basis of nationality, the following results 
appear: 







Iiicoib$600to$699. 




Nationalrt. 


Number Families. 


Averace Number Units. 




Total. 


Under-fed. 


All. 


Under-fed. 


U. S.. Teutonic Irish 


52 
52 


12 

24 


3-4 
3.5 


3-3 
3-9 


Russian, Austrian and Bohemian. .... 




Incoms $900 to $1099. 


U. S.. Teutonic. Irish- 


49 
27 


I 
4 


3.6 
4.0 


4.3 
5-1 


Russian, Austrian and Bohemian 
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the kind of milk used, the use of ice and refrigerators, dependence 
upon the baker for bread, are the matters included under this head. 

Dependence on Baker. — ^Taking the last item first, it is sufficient 
in a word to say that New York families such as those under con- 
sideration universally buy bread. Only 26 families out of 318 re- 
ported making bread at home for the whole or a part of the year. 
Eight of these were Italian families, 6 Russian and 5 colored. 
Among the Italian families the custom prevails of mixing the 
bread at home and taking it to a bakery to be baked at a charge 
of 10 cents a week. The contrast in this regard with families out- 
side of New York City is striking. Out of 19 families in Syracuse^ 
with incomes between I500 and 1 1650, 17 reported making bread 
at home. Seven out of 10 in Richfield Springs made bread at 
home. 

Frequency of Food Purchase. — In regard to the frequency of the 
purchase of food, the questions of the schedule did not bring out 
answers as definite as were desired. Most families buy their sup- 
plies from day to day in very small quantities, partly from the 
lack of facility for storing and keeping food, and partly from the 
lack of money enough at one time to enable them to buy any large 
amount. Many families reported buying staple articles, like flour 
and sugar, once a week; but mention is equally frequent of pur- 
chasing butter by the quarter-pound, potatoes by the pound, and 
other supplies by the nickel's-worth. The nature of the material 
did not seem to warrant the effort to make statistical tables of 
these data. 

Meals Away from Home. — ^Tables 68-70 (pages 145-146) show that 
136 of the 318 families reported expenditure for meals away from 
home. Expenditure for this purpose is more frequent in the case 
of families having children at work. Only 38 per cent, of the 149 
families where the father's earnings constitute the whole income, 
report meals away from home, while 50 per cent, pf the 86 
families where other members are wage-earners report expendi- 
ture for this purpose. Of the various nationalities, the expendi- 
ture for lunches is most frequent among the American families, 
54 per cent, of whom spend money for this purpose. Only 21 
per cent, of the colored families and 32 per cent, of the Italian 
families report such expenditure. In the three occupations 
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classified separately, 38 per cent, of the laborers, 50 per cent, of 
the teamsters and 53 per cent, of the garment-makers bought 
lunches. In certain occupations one or more meals are furnished 
free to employees. Fourteen such cases were counted among the 
318 families, 8 being bartenders, cooks and waiters, and 3 drivers 
of provbion-wagons. Location of families with reference to place 
of work is, of course, a determining factor in regard to the purchase 
of meals, but the classification by boroughs does not bring out 
this relation. Forty-four per cent, of the Manhattan families 
and 40 per cent, of the families in other boroughs report expendi- 
ture for meals away from home. 

In the matter of income there is a noticeable increase in the 
amount paid for lunches as the income increases. This appears 
in the following table: 

Total Number of 

Number Families Reportino 

OF Meals away Average 

Income. Families. from Home. Expenditure. 

l50oto|699 72 22 134-48 

700 to 799 79 42 41.87 

800 to 899 73 31 4^ -^7 

900 to 999 03 28 51.08 

1000 to 1099 31 13 05.06 

1^ "136 

Fifteen of 25 families, with incomes between I400 and |6oo, spend 
on the average I29.29 for lunch, and 26 of 48 families, with in- 
comes of 1 1 1 00 and over, report spending I7 1 .36 each on the average 
for this purpose. In Tables 69 and 70 (page 146) the increase 
in the amount expended for lunches with increase of income, and 
also its relation to the composition of the family income, is shown 
under groups according to the daily expenditure per family. 

Alcoholic Drinks. — ^The expenditure for drinks was divided in the 
schedule. The cost of alcoholic liquors drunk at home was in- 
cluded under the specification of food; the cost of drinks away 
from home was put with the miscellaneous expenditures. The 
result was that a fairly complete report regarding liquors drunk 
at home was received, inasmuch as the families regarded this 
item as a matter of course, and felt no more reticence about it 
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than about any other detail. What was drunk away from home, 
on the other hand, was considered as a more personal matter, and 
the information was not as readily secured. When the mother 
answered the questions she often knew only that she was in the 
habit of giving her husband perhaps |i a week for spend- 
ing money, and that out of it he paid for what he drank, along 
with other incidentals. It may safely be assumed that the ex- 
penditure for drinks away from home, as reported, did not exceed 
the actual amount. 

In regard to the use of alcoholic drinks at home there is a marked 
difference, among the nationalities represented, in the proportion 
of families reporting expenditure. Table 71 (page 147) shows 
that all of the Bohemian families, and 98 per cent, of the Italian 
families report some expenditure for alcoholic drinks; only the 
American families report this expenditure in the case of less than 
two-thirds of the families, the percentage of the American fam- 
ilies being 46.3. The amounts expended are in many of these 
cases small, as will be seen in Tables 71-73 (pages 147-149). 
Ninety of the 243 families expending money for drinks, spend 
less than I20 a year. More than half of the Russian families 
spend less than I20. On the other hand, 11 out of 14 Bohemian 
families, 19 out of 28 Teutonic families and 9 out ,of 17 Irish 
families that expend for this purpose, spend more than I30 a year. 

Table 74 (page 149) shows the increase in expenditure for drink 
with increase of income. The actual amount (average expendi- 
ture of the families using alcoholic drinks) increases from I23.23 
in the |6oo income-group to I37.03 in the |iooo income-group. 
If to the expenditure reported for drinks at home the expenditure 
for alcoholic drinks away from home be added, and the totals in 
each income-group divided by the number of families using alco- 
holic drinks, the average total expenditure by income-groups is as 
follows, together with the percentage of the average total income 
which goes for this purpose: 
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Average 

EXPENDITUKE FOR PeR CeNT. 

Income. Alcoholic Drinks, of Income. 

1^00 to I599 I18.47 ^1 

600 to 699 27.25 4.2 

700 to 799 32-52 4-4 

800 to 899 3705 4.4 

900 to 999 36.36 3.9 

1000 to 1099 50.67 4.9 

1100 to 1 199 5996 5.2 

This table suggests that a rise in the standard of living to certain 
families means, among other things, an increased indulgence in 
intoxicants. 

MiVk, — Some indication of the quality of the milk used may be 
found in the price paid for it. Ordinary "loose" milk at the gro- 
cery and provision stores was sold for 5 and 6 cents a quart during 
the summer of 1907. The bottled milk, complying with the 
sanitary requirements, was sold for 8 cents a quart bottle. 
Condensed milk at 10 cents a can was not infrequently used, in a 
few cases to the exclusion of fresh milk. The classification of 
families by nationalities and income with reference to the price 
paid for milk will be found in Tables 75 and 76 (pages 1 50-1 51). 
Seventeen families, 9 of them under-fed, reported 4-cent milk, 
the quality of which may be inferred from the price. One hun- 
dred and sixty-six families, or 52 per cent., reported 5-cent 
milk; 41, or 13 per cent., reported 6-cent milk; 78, or 24.5 per 
cent., reported 8-cent milk; 13, condensed milk only. Three 
families reported no milk used. Eleven of the 4-cent cases were 
in families with incomes under |8oo. We should expect to find 
5-cent milk less frequent and 8-cent milk more frequent as 
the income increases, but the figures show no such tendency. 
About one-quarter of the families in each income-group use the 
bottled milk, and about two-thirds use the loose milk at 5 and 6 
cents a quart. An extraordinary proportion of the Italian 
families (33 out of 57) report the use of bottled milk, while only 
4 out of 57 Russian families use it. Eight of the 13 families de- 
pending on condensed milk are American. 

let and Refrigerators, — (See Tables 77 and 78, pages 152-153.) 
Only 41 of the 318 families report no expenditure for ice, 
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SO that its use may be considered a part of the accepted standard 
for New York Qty. The amount expended increases on the 
average from I4.64 for the |6oo families to I7.80 for the |iooo 
families, or to I9.21 for the families with incomes of fiioo and 
over. Gassified on the basis of the amount expended, 64 per cent, 
of the |6oo families pay not more than I5.00 a year for ice. 
Forty-eight per cent, of the |8oo families and 70 per cent, of the 
fiooo families pay for ice I5.00 a year or more. An expenditure 
of less than fi.oo is reported by 21 families, 15 of them having 
incomes of less than |8oo. Twenty-five of the 41 families with- 
out ice have incomes under |8oo. 

Refrigerators are found in more than four-fifths of the families, 
or in 81 per cent, of the families with incomes between |6oo and 
|8oo, and in 90 per cent, of the families with higher incomes. In 
some cases it is reported that the ice b kept in a tub; in some cases 
an ice-box is reported, which is often hardly better than the tub; 
but in the majority of cases the refrigerator serves as a place for 
keeping perishable food as well as for keeping the ice itself. 
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TABLE 63.— UNDER-FED FAMILIES. NUMBER REPORTING EXPEN- 

DITURE OF 22 CENTS PER MAN PER DAY AND UNDER FOR 

FOOD.— BY NATIONALITY AND INCOME. 



NATlONAUn. 



Under-rd—Nuiibxb or Faioues. 



$600 to 
S699 



$700 to 
$799 



$800 to 
$899 



$900 to 
$999 



SI 000 to 
$1099 



Total. 



United States. 

Teutonic 

Irish 

Colored 

Bohemian.... 

Russian 

Austrian, etc.. 

Italian 

Total 



318 



23 



19 



13 



62 



TABLE 64.— FOOD EXPENDITURES REDUCED TO NUMBER OF 

CENTS PER MAN PER DAY. AVERAGES.*— BY INCOME 

AND NATIONALITY. 



NAnONiOITT. 


Incoms. 




$600 to $699 


$700 to $799 


$800 to $899 


$900to$999 


$1000 to $1099 


United States 

Teutonic 


23-9 
25.3 
20.8 

23-S 
255 
23-1 
24.0 

3I-I 


26.0 
26.4 
30.0 
25-7 
24.3 
23.6 
25.1 
31-2 


32.4 
29s 
26.5 

24.5 
30.2 
24.0 
23.8 
33-9 


33.8 
31.6 
31.4 
25.0 
28.5 
255 
311 
31.5 


38.1 

319 
32.0 
21.0 


Irish 


Colored 






Ru.ssian 


29.7 
23.0 
34.3 


Austrian, etc 






Total 


253 


26.7 


25.6 


30-8 


32.9 





♦ See footnote. Appendix V (p. 312). 
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TABLE 65.— UNDER-FED FAMILIES. SOURCES OF INCOME.— BY IN- 
COME AND NATIONALITY. 



Nationality. 



$600 ID $699 



II 

15 



Income 
from: 



J 



$700 TO $799 



^1 



Income 
from: 



It 



$800 TO $899 



II 

I? 



Income 
from: 



tt 



United States 

Teutonic 

Irish 

Colored 

Bohemian. . . . 

Russian 

Austrian, etc.. 
Italian 

Total 



72 



24 



IS 



79 



24 



13 



73 



16 



13 



Nationality. 



ll 

r 



$900 TO $999 



Income 
from: 



$1000 TO $1099 



ll 

r 



Income 
from: 



Total. 



ll 

r 



Income from: 



Father 
Only. 



Other 
Sources. 



& 



United States. 

Teutonic 

Irish 

Colored 

Bohemian.... 

Russian 

Austrian, etc. 
Italian 

Total 



63 



31 



318 



72 



90 

25 

100 

37 
25 
39 
9 
67 



30 



42 



10 
75 

63 
75 
61 

91 
33 



58 
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TABLE 66.— UNDER-FED FAMILIES. NUMBER REPORTING SUR- 
PLUS AND DEFICIT.— BY NATIONALITY AND INCOME. 



Nation ALiTY. 



$600 TO $699 



■"I 

I 



Number 
Repculmg: 



$700 TO $799 



|5 



Number 
Reporting: 



$800 TO $899 



3 

I 



Number 
Reporting: 



ll 



United States 

Teutonic 

Irish 

Colored 

Bohemian. . . . 

Russian 

Austrian, etc. 
Italian 

Total 



24 



34 



i6 



Nationality. 



$900 TO $999 



3 
1;^ 



Number 
Reporting: 



AS 



r 



$1000 TO $1099 



Number 
Reporting: 



li 



I 



Total, 



^1 



Families Reporting: 



within $25* 



Surplus. 



£ 



Deficit. 



United States. 

Teutonic 

Irish 

Colored 

Bohemian 

Russian 

Austrian, etc.. 
Italian 



Total. 



72 



27 



60.0 

37-5 
50.0 
50.0 

lOO.O 

15-0 
45-0 



37 



36 



20.0 

37-5 
50.0 
25.0 



730 
S5.0 

lOO.O 



50 



20 

25 
25 



13 
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TABLE 73.--ALCOHOLIC DRINKS AT HOME. NUMBER AND PER 

CENT. OF FAMILIES REPORTING EXPENDITURE 

OF GIVEN AMOUNTS.— BY INCOME. 





Total 

Nux- 

BKROr 

Fami- 
uxs. 


"Families 
WHH Ex- 






PKMDITDRR 
FOR DrIMX. 


Under $10. 


$10 to $30. 


$30 to $50. 


Over $50. 


ImxniB. 


1 




1 


1 

& 


1 


£ 
31 

li 

21 
19 


15 
23 

25 

21 

9 


£ 

21 
29 

34 
33 
29 


1 

6 
6 
7 

I 


J 

£ 


$6coto $699 

fcl°o 8^:::::: 

$900 to $999 

$1000 to $1099 


72 

79 

63 
31 


46 
24 


78 
11 

73 
77 


13 

10 

8 

5 

3 


18 

13 

II 

8 

10 


22 

19 
19 


8 

7 

10 
II 
19 


Total 


318 

25 

151 

73 

48 


243 

20 
114 

59 
70 

37 


76 
80 

if 

74 

77 


39 

7 

1 
8 

4 


12 

28 

15 

II 

8 

8 


79 

8 
41 
19 
19 

7 


25 

3a 

26 
20 
15 


93 

25 
30 
10 


29 

20 

25 
34 
32 

21 


32 

12 

7 


10 


f40oto $599 

|6ooto $799 

$800 to $899 

$900 to $1099 

$1100 and over 


10 
14 
33 



TABLE 74.— ALCOHOLIC DRINKS AWAY FROM HOME AND AT HOME. 

AVERAGE ANNUAL EXPENDITURE AND NUMBER 

OF FAMILIES REPORTING.— BY INCOME. 





Total 
Num- 
ber or 
Fami- 
lies. 


Income 
(Total). 


Average 
Expen- 
diture 
iorAl- 

OOBOLXC 

Drinks 
AT Home. 


Retortino Alco- 
holic Drinks 
AT Home. 


Average Expen- 
diture fOR Alco- 
holic Drinks at 
Home and Away. 


Imoomx. 


Num- 
ber of 
Fami- 
lies. 


Average 

ExpenSi- 

tureof 

FamiUea 

Repordng. 


Average 
Amount 


Per 
cent of 
Average 
Total 
Income. 


^Z S^;::::: 

$900 to $999 

$ioco to $1099 

$1100 to $1199 


25 
72 

79 


S50303 
<^So.J7 

846^26 

942.03 

1044.48 

1137.42 


S14.13 
18.06 
20.93 
24.68 
22.91 
28.67 
39.63 


20 
58 

46 
24 
14 


$17.67 
23.23 
28.51 

3053 
31.38 
37.03 
50.95 


$18.47 
27.25 
3252 

• 36.56 
50.67 
59.96 


2.7 
4.2 
4.4 
4.4 
3.9 
4.9 
5.2 
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THE STANDARD OF LIVING 

HOTE OH DETAILS OF FOOD-BUDGETS 
To illustrate the items of detail in expenditures for food, six 
fairly representative schedules are presented in detail; 2 Ameri- 
can, I Russian, i Austrian and 2 Italian. Three are chosen 
from families having an income between |6oo and I700, and 3 
from families, comparable in nationality, with incomes of about 
I900. This selection makes possible a comparison of the diet of 
a family somewhat below the normal standard of living, with that 
of one not far above the normal. 

I. The first family is that of an American truck-driver, living 
in Harlem. The father earns 1 1 2 a week, |6oo a year. The family 
consists of the man and his wife and 3 children, aged 2, 4 and 8 
years. The nutrition demanded weekly for this family is the 
equivalent of that required for an adult man for 22 days. The 
dietary analysis made by Dr. F. P. Underbill (see Appendix VI, 
page 3 19) showed a total of 102 grams of protein and fuel-values 
to the amount of 2504 calories, both reckoned per man per day. 
The average expenditure, on the same basis, was 21.6 cents per 
man per day. The details of the weekly food-budget are as follows : 



Meats and fish: Weekly Expenditure. 

4 lbs. fresh beef I0.48 

4 lbs. salt beef 28 

I lb. ham 16 

I lb. chicken (4 lbs. once a month) . . .14 

I lb. fish (4 lbs. once a month) 05 |i . 11 



Eggs, dairy products, etc. : 

I lb. butter 27 

14 ^gS^ 25 

7 qts. milk 70 

I can condensed milk 10 



Cereals: 

12 loaves bread 

3J doz. rolls 

I package crackers 

I package breakfast-food . 
Flour 



60 

35 
10 

10 
05 



Carried forward 
>54 



1.32 



1.20 
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FOOD 

Brought forward I3.63 

V^etables and fruits: 

2 qts. potatoes 16 

Turnips, onions, etc 10 

i lb. dried peas 05 

I can tomatoes 00 

Fresh fruit 05 .44 



Sugar, tea, etc.: 

ilb. tea 18 

\i lbs. sugar 17 

oolasses (i pt. monthly) 03 

I bottle pickles 10 



lio 



Alcoholic drinks: 

2 pints beer 20 .20 

Total 14-75 

2. The following is the food-budget for an American family 
living on East 80th street. The father drives an express-wagon; 
the family consists of the parents, 3 girls, aged 14, 10, and 2, and 
I boy 9 years old. The father's earnings amount to f8i6, supple- 
mented by 1 1 44 from other members of the family. The dietary 
equivalents per week amount to what would be needed by i man 
for 26 days. The dietary analysis shows a total of 129 grams of 
protein and 3483 calories per man per day, and the average ex- 
penditure per man per day is 27 cents. The weekly expenditures 
are reported as follows: 

Meats and fish : Weekly Expendituke. 

5 lbs. beef |o.68 

i lb. beef 03 

2i lbs. pork 40 

2 lbs. ham 19 

I lb. mutton (4 lbs. once a month) . . .10 
i lb. chicken (goose at Giristmas 
I2.00; chicken once in 3 months, 

85 cts.) 10 

li lbs. fresh fish 20 

i can salmon 07 |i .85 

Carried forward 1 1 .85 
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Brought forward 
Eggs, dairy products, etc. : 

I lb. butter 30 

i lb. cheese 15 

«5eggs..;. 25 

21 qts. milk 1 .05 



Cereals: 

21 loaves (stale) bread 

I dozen rolls 

Cake twice a week 

Rice (i lb. a month) 

Flour (3 J lbs. twice a month) . 

Oatmesu 

Grapenuts, etc 



53 
10 
20 
02 
06 
05 
13 



V^etables, fruits, etc.: 

6 qts. potatoes (8 to 12 cents) 60 

Turnips or carrots 03 

2 lbs. onions 09 

Fresh vegetables 70 

Dried beans and peas 03 

I can tomatoes 10 

I can com monthly, per week .03 

Jelly (6 glasses a year at 10 cents) 01 

Fresh fruit 25 

Dried prunes (i lb. a month) 03 

Sugar, tea, coffee, etc.: 

li lbs. coffee 30 

1} lbs. sugar 09 

Syrup, lo-cent can twice a year 01 

Pickles and spices 05 

Alcoholic drinks: 

Beer, 10 cents in 2 months 01 



Total. 



Ii.85 



»-75 



1.09 



1.87 



.46 
I7.02 



3. The following is the food report for a Russian family in 
Brooklyn (Brownsville). The father is a carpenter (non-union) 
with wages of I15 a week, but, on account of unemployment, 
earning only f6oo a year, which is the entire income of the family. 
Besides the parents there are 4 boys, aged 6, 4, and 2 years and 
6 months, respectively, making a food equivalent of 3.3 units, the 
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weekly requirement being that of i man for 22 days. The food- 
values amount to 1 15 grams of protein and 2710 calories per man 
per day. The expenditure amounts to 21 cents per man per day. 

Meats and fish: Weekly Expenditure. 
7 lbs. beef |o.8^ 

1 lb. mutton 16 

2 lbs. fish 20 

2 cans salmon 28 I1.48 

Eggs, dairy products, etc.: 

2 lbs. butter 

2 packages cheese 

1 dozen eggs 24 

6 qts. milK (at Straus depot) 20 

3 cans condensed milk 30 1.46 

Cereals: 

7 loaves of bread 56 

24 rolls 20 

3i lbs. flour 10 

i lb. cereal 02 .88 

V^etables and fruits: 

6 lbs. potatoes 09 

2 lbs. onions 06 

Fresh vegetables 10 

I lb. dried beans 08 

I lb. dried peas 04 

Fresh fruit 15 

i lb. dried prunes 06 .58 

Sugar, tea, etc. : 

i lb. tea 05 

i lb. cofl'ee 05 

3i lb. sugar 20 

i lb. spice 02 .32 

Alcoholic drinks: 

(Wine on holidays, |i .50 a year) 03 .03 

Total I4.75 
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4. The report which follows is for an Austrian family on East 
82nd street. The father is a shipping-derk, earning I760 a year, 
to which is added I104 from a lodger. There is a boy of 12 and 
a girl of 3. The weekly food requirements of the family are 
equivalent to those of an adult man for 20 days. The dietary 
computations show a total of 1 50 grams of protein per man per 
day and 3685 calories, at a cost of 35 cents per man per day. 



Meats and fish: Weeklv Expendittoi. 

4 lbs. beef I0.72 

i lb. corned beef (cooked) 15 

2 lbs. mutton 36 

4 lbs. chicken 75 

2 lbs. fish 25 

I can salmon 10 



Eggs, dairy prcxlucts, etc.: 

I lb. Dutter 10 

I lb. cheese 32 

16 eggs weekly (in summer) 25 

21 qts. milk (4 cents) 84 



Cereals: 

7 loaves bread 

49 rolls (7 for 5 cents daily) 

2 boxes crackers 

3i lbs. flour 

I box breakfast-food 



•35 

.35 
.10 

.10 
•14 



Vegetables, fruits, etc. : 

4 qts. potatoes 20 

li lbs. onions 06 

Carrots 05 

Fresh vegetables 2a 

i qt. driM beans 00 

i qt. dried peas 06 

Cucumbers ( i o cents weekly in summer) .05 

Jelly (12 cents weekly in winter) 06 

Oranges and bananas 25 



i lb. nuts in winter. 



Carried forward 
158 



»2.33 



1.51 



1.04 



1. 11 
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Brought forward $5-99 

Sugar, tea, etc. : 

i lb. tea 05 

i lb. coffee 10 

I box cocoa 10 

3i lbs. sugar 18 

Spices 04 .47 



Alcoholic drinks: 
pint bottle 
Ane ' 08 .58 



I pint bottle whiskey 50 

Win 



Total ¥7*04 

5. An Italian family living on West Houston Street makes the 
report of food-expenditures that follows. The father is a long- 
shoreman, earning $14 a week, or allowing for unemployment, 
^672 a year. The family consists of the parents, the woman's 
father, a girl of 1 3, a boy of 9 and a boy of 14 months. The nutri- 
ment required amounts to 4.2 in terms of an adult man, and the 
weekly requirement is the equivalent of food for i man for 29 
days. The dietary analysis shows 106 grams of protein and 3888 
calories per man per day, at a cost of 24 cents per man per day, 
or of 20 cents for everything except beer. 



Meats and fish: Weekly Expenditure. 
1 1 lbs. beef I0.90 

3 lbs. fish I0.30 ?i.2o 

Eggs, dairy products, etc. : 

7 lbs. lard 50 

i lb. cheese 15 

8 ^gs 20 

7 qts. milk 35 1.20 

Cereals: 

21 loaves bread 1.05 

4 lbs. flour 14 

14 lbs. macaroni (American) 90 2. 17 

Carried forward $4*57 
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Brought forward ^-57 

Vegetables, fruit, etc. : 

3 q[ts. potatoes 15 

Onions 05 

Fresh vejgetables 10 

2 lbs. dried beans 15 

Fresh fruits 10 .55 

Sugar, tea, etc. : 

I lb. coffee 35 

3 lbs. sugar 10 

I qt. olive oil 20 .73 

Alcoholic liquors: 

14 pints beer 1.40 1.40 

Total ?7-25 

6. Another Italian family, that of a printer, living on Oliver 
Street, is comprised of father, mother, a boy of 9 years and 
a girl of 7. The man earns I884 a year, which is the sole 
income of the family. The nutriment required for the family is 
2.8 times the requirements of an adult man, and the weekly re- 
quirement is equivalent to that for one man for 20 days. The 
food-analysis shows 176 grams of protein, and 4390 calories ]>er 
man per day at a cost of 33 cents per man per day. The weekly 
expenditures for food are reported as follows: 



Meats and fish : Weekly ExPENDirimE. 

8 lbs. beef I1.28 

i lb. bologna sausage 10 

9 lbs. fish 54 

5 lbs. salt fish 35 I2.27 

Eggs, dairy products, etc. : 

2 lbs. lard 25 

i lb. Roman cheese 11 

I doz. eggs 25 

7 qts. muk 56 1.17 

Carried forward $3.44 
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Brought forward $3.44 

Cereals: 

14 loaves bread 70 

9 lbs. flour 27 

5 lbs. macaroni (imported) 35 i .32 



Vegetables and fruits: 

5 qts. potatoes 25 

Turnips 05 

Onions 15 

Carrots 10 

Fresh vegetables 40 

4 lbs. dried beans 40 

2 lbs. dried peas 15 

Fresh fruit 20 

Dried fruits 15 1.85 

Sugar, tea, etc.: 

i lb. coffee 12 

2 lbs. sugar 12 

I qt. olive oil 50 .74 

Alcoholic drinks: 

7 pints beer 70 .70 

Total I8.05 

A comparison of these selected budgets shows some features 
that are typical of the classes that they represent. The Italian 
schedules show a dependence on vegetable food for a larger part of 
the protein provided than do those of the other nationalities. 
Olive oil and lard take the place of butter; macaroni and dried 
beans and dried peas furnish their share of protein. The poorer 
families throughout buy cheaper kinds of food, — ^more bread and 
less meat, for instance, and cheaper qualities of the same kind of 
food. Of the |6oo families, none provides the standard amount 
of both protein and fuel-food, and the expenditure in each case 
is under the 22-cent minimum suggested by Dr. Underbill. In 
the 3 schedules for higher incomes, the standard amount of 
protein and fuel-value is provided, but the cost ranges from 
27 to 35 cents per man per day. The Italian family gets more of 
both protein and fuel-values for 33 cents, than the Austrian 
family for 3 5 cents. 
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5. CLOTHING. 

I . Amount and Percentage of Expenditure for Clothing.— 
Theexpenditure for_ c^ increases steadil y with increa se 

of income, as shown in the table of averages (Table 79, page 172), 
an3"tBe percentage of expenditures devoted to this purpo se jilso 
increases, asThay be seen in the following summary, taken from 

Table 79: 

Average Per Cent, of 

Number of Expenditure Total Expendi- 

iNCOifE. Families. for Clothing. ture. 

|6ooto|699 72 ^348 12.9 

700 to 799 79 98.79 13.4 

800 to 899 73 113-59 14-0 

900 to 999 ..03 132-34 >4-6 

1000 to 1099 31 155-59 >5-5 

Of the nationalities represented, the Italians report the small- 
est expenditure for clothing, the Austrians and Russians next. The 
highest averages and percentages are found among the Bohemians, 
and the American, Teutonic and Irish families are above the 
averaae in almost every income-group. Considered by occupations 
(Table 16, page 73) the laborers report clothing-expenditures some- 
what below the average for all families of the corresponding 
income-groups, the teamsters are close to the general average, 
and the garment-workers are distinctly below the average. The 
following table shows the figures for all the income-groups where 
more than 3 families are represented: 





All Faktliks. 


Laboress. 




Gaement-workeis. 


Income. 


Ave. 


<^t 


Ave. 


Per 

Cent 


Ave. 


Per 
Cent. 


Ave. 


Per 
Cent. 


$600^1699 

{«^ 

$9oo-$999 
$1000-41099 


I83.48 
98.79 
"3-59 
132-34 
155-59 


12.9 

134 
14.0 
14.6 
15.5 


$76.67 
105.57 
96.94 


I2.I 
I4.I 

I3-0 


$79-42 
126.76 


12.3 
13.4 
14.7 


$80.85 
82.90 
92.73 
95.59 

144.53 


12.7 
11.6 
II.7 
II. I 
13.3 



A certain offset in the case of the garment-workers is to be 
found in their greater opportunities for making their own clothes. 
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In the slack season of the garment-trades the men are often 
found, when materials are procurable, making clothing for the 
members of the family. 

Inquiry was made as to gifts of clothing received by the families 
interviewed. While the answers bring out no very exact data 
as to the value of the gifts received, they do show that a large pro- 
portion of the families on the lower incomes depend upon gifts to 
keep up such standard in regard to dress as they maintain. The 
figures may be found in Table 80 (page 173), from which it appears 
that 87 of the 318 families with jn£QjT\fiS-bfitween. }6qoand 
fiioo, pr 27 per cent., report giftsof clothing. Separating the 
American, Teutohfc, Irish and colored families from the others, 
we find that in 71 of the 158 cases of these nationalities, or 45 
per ce nt., gifts of clothing are reported, as against only 16, or 10 
per cent., among the 160 families of Bohemians, Russians, Aus- 
trians and Italians. The tabulation by income-groups shows 
that until the I900 level is reached, more than one-quarter of all 
families, or more than 40 per cent, of those included in the four 
nationalities first named above, report gifts of clothing. Injs: 
much as these fourjoatioDalitiesalsQ report a higher average expen- 
diture than the South-Eyropean families, it seems a safe inference 
that a HgKer'staiidard prevails, in the matter of dress, among 
tfefe^AjfTJencan and North-Fiiropfian families of our group than 
among the Russians, Austro-Hungarians and Italians. 

TWjppQrtionment pf pypf^pHitnrp iot-^dothiag^ jmigngjthe 
di fferent mem bers of the family is a subject of so me inter est. In 
Table 81 (page 174) may be found the avefage amount, by income- 
groups, and the percentage of the total outlay for clothing 
that is expended for each member of the family. In the case of the 
children, the average is obtained by adding the amount for each 
boy or each girl reported, and dividing by the number of families 
reporting expenditure for boys or for girls. The amount for each 
child as included in the addition above described, is the amount 
reported for each boy or girl where one is reported in the 
family; when more than i boy or more than i girl is reported, 
the amount entered is the average amount expended per boy, 
or per girl, in the given family. Table 81 I-III shows the 
averages and percentages, first, for all the 318 families; second, 
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for the 231 families which report no gifts; third, for the 87 
families reporting gifts. T he amount e xpf jf^^ for f ?^h mffllt^'' 
of the family increases with each nse in the incQiOfcscale in a lmos t 
everyjnstance. In the case of the families receiving gifts, however, 
the movement is quite erratic, perhaps because the amount of gifts 
received bears no necessary relation to income. The father' s 
clothing, takes about one-third of the clot hing-allowance, the 
mother's about one-MlJi:,jaadi chiU f romloncHei ghth to ^eSxth, 
It appears in the table that the father's clothipff cnyt. Vmnre"7haii 
that of any other member of theT family^ and also that^^lhe 
percentage, but not the actual amount^. dijDinisJies,.jyLinoome 
increas^s^ In the case of families without gifts, — perhaps the 
most significant for this comparison, — the father spends, on the 
average, 3^6 j>er cent, of all that is spent for clothing, in the 
case of families with incomes of between |6qo .and..J790, as 
against 29.3 per cent, in the case of families with incomes of from 
f 1000 to $1 100. The mother's percentage, rfmain^ n^^^r^y ror- 
stant, but is lowest in the $1000 income-group, where it is 
20.3 per cent. The mother, that is, spends much less on her 
clothing than the father. Even in the families with incomes of 
over J 1 100, hardly a case was reported in which the woman spent 
as much for clothing as the man. The boys and girls stand nearly 
on an even footing as regards expenditure for clothing. The 
average for each boy is, however, a trifl.(?_aboxe Jhatjor^ch 
girl, in each income-group. The children's clothing^ co nsume s a 
larger proportion of all that is spent fn^ rlnthing ip ^hft cas^ of 
higher incomes than in the lower. In the |6oo group, 12.5 per 
cent, of the total goes ifor each boy, 12.2 percent, for each girl; in 
the $1000 income-group the percentages are 15.7 and 16.1 re- 
spectively. This^increase may be in part refer red to the fac t 
that a larger proportion of the.. children a mong the families w ith 
higher incomes are wage-earners (see page 57), and that these 
children are likely to need relatively larg^ pyppn^f^^iy fpf ^Whm^^ 
by reason both of age and of occupation.* 

* The money-value of the assistance received in the way of gifts may be infexred 
from a comparison of the averages for the families "without ^ts" and "witli 
gifts." This is an uncertain reliance, however, since several fanmies "with gifts'* 
report a lareer clothing-bill than other families of the same income and nationally 
"without gifts." It may be noted, however, for what it is worth, that the average 
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Table 82 (page 175) shows, for the incomes above Si 10 
a nd below f6o o. the data regarding expenditure for clothing. 
The tendency of clothing to claim a larger part of the income as 
income increases appears also in these scattering cases, as well as 
the tendency for the father's dress to claim a diminishing propor- 
tion of the. whole expenditure for clothing. In the averages of 
the6families with $1500 incomes the [mother's amount ($54.34) 
and percentage (21) approach more nearly to the father's (I66.47, 
or 25.5 per cent.) than on the lower incomes. But the number of 
families is too few to warrant any thijlg^ more than the suggestion 
that it is qnlji^in f amiHes^!]idtb.a,Telatively high standard of living 
that the woman is able to spend more on dress than h<sr husband. 
Tn TabTe"^83 tp^^^ i 76) is given the average expenditure for 
clothing for each member of the family, by nationalities, of the 
families without gifts of clothing in two representative income- 
groups (?7oo-799 and I900-999). These tables are given to 
permit a comparison of nationalities in regard to the point before 
us. The general tendencies already noticed appear in most cases. 
In every case save the Austrians the father's percentage is less 
on the higher income than on the lower. The Irish, Bohemian, 
Russian and Italian mothers spend a larger percentage of the total 
on the higher income than on the lower. The proportion expended 
for Italian children is exceptionally low, but this is accounted for 
in part by the low average age of the children reported in the 
Italian schedules. 

2. Estimate of the Clothing Necessary for a Normal 
Family and its C^ost. — On the basis of the averages of expenditures 
and the details given in typical schedules, the following estimate 
is made of the articles of clothing needed annually by a normal 
family, consisting of father, mother, and 3 children; for instance, 
a girl of 10, a boy of 6 and a boy of 4: 

total expenditure for clothing is less by $6.39 in the $600 income-group for 
families with gifts than for those without, and in the $1000 income-group is less by 
$30.63. The figures are as follows: 

Faiolibs Families 

Inookb. Without Gifts. With Gipts. DiFnsxztcs. 

f6ooto$699 $85.70 $79-31 $6-39 

700 to 799 X02.79 86.99 15-80 

Sooto 899 113-63 "3-49 0-I4 

900 to 999 135-67 122.06 13.61 

xoootoi099 162.49 131.86 30.63 
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For the Man. 



2 hats or caps. 
I overcx>at*... 



I suit 

1 pair pantaloons. 

2 pair overalls 

3 working shirts. . 

2 white shirts 

6 collars 



$2.oo 

5.00 

10.00 

2.00 

1.50 

1. 00 

1. 00 

.60 

.50 

.30 

1. 00 

1.50 

.60 

4.00 

1.50 

^ 

?33.oo 
For Each Boy. 

2 hats I0.50 

I overcoat 2.50 

I suit 2.50 

1 pair trousers 50 

2 waists 50 

Summer underwear 50 

Winter underwear i.oo 

6 pair stockings 50 

2 pair shoes 2.00 

Repair of shoes 1.25 

Mittens 25 



4 ties 

4 handkerchiefs 

Summer underwear. 
Winter underwear. . 

6 pair hose 

2 pair shoes 

Repair of shoes 

Gloves or mittens. . . 



For Washing. 
Soap, etc. ( 1 5 cts. a week) 
Laundry ( 5 cts. a week) 



$12.00 

17.50 
2.50 

fio.oo 



For the Woman. 
I hat 

1 cloakt 

2 dresses of wash goods 
I woolen dress 

3 waists 

I petticoat 

Linen, etc 

Summer underwear 

Winter underwear 

6 handkerchiefs 

Gloves or mittens 



3 aprons 

6 pair stockings. 

2 pair shoes 

Repair of shoes. 
Sundries 



?i.50 

2.50 

2.50 

5.00 

1.50 

.50 

.70 

.50 

I.oo 

•45 
.50 

.60 
3.00 
1.25 
I.oo 



For the Girl. 



$23.00 



2 hats 

1 cloak 

4 dresses of wash goods 

1 woolen dress 

4 waists 

2 petticoats 

Summer underwear 

Winter underwear 

Ribbons, etc 

6 handkerchiefs 

Gloves or mittens 

6 pair stockings 

2 pair shoes 

Repair of shoes 



I1.25 
2.00 
2.00 
1.5a 
I.oo 
.50 
.50 
I.oo 

.50 
•25 
•25 
.50 

2.50 

1.25 



* Costs $10 to $15, lasts 3 or 3 years. 
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f 1 5.00 

Summary. 

For the man I33.00 

For the woman 23.00 

For 2 boys, each f 12.00. . 24.00 

For I girl 1 5.00 

For washing 10.00 

$105.00 

t Costs $5, lasts 3 years. 
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CLOTHING 

Such an estimate presupposes, on the part of the mother, a high 
grade of efficiency in mending and remaking. It makes a meager 
allowance for outside garments, and one quite insufficent for men 
in certain occupations. It s eems^ ithip bounds to asfsi^yrie th^t 
less than |ioo wiH jiQl^^uffice to pro vide d^ ^cfflt clQthing^ fpr a 
normal f amil^pf. fiy^.* 
Assuming, then, that less than |ioo marks a standard in 



H n [ 


n ^' 


Vc 


^a 


^ 1 1 


SZa 




1 ■ 



f I I ' I 



\ 

Diagram 13. — Number of under-clad families in each of the principal income- 
groups. (See Table 84, page 177.) 

clothing below the normal, the families reporting less than this 
amount have been counted and designated "under-clothed." An 
exception has been made in the cas e of gannent-worker§j^ and 
|8o has been assumed as the minimum e xpenditu re indispensable 
for tfieTamifies of thoie in this~occupation (page 162). Tables 
84-87 (pages 177-179) show the results of this analysis. 

*The writer is not prepared to affirm the converse statement that $100 will 
suffice to provide decent clothing for the ordinary family of five. 
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or 40 per cent., report less than |ioo,ipent f or cloth ing.* By 
incomes, 57 per cent, of theja milies with incomes of betwe en 
f6oo and |8oo areTSiHer-cFad, 32 per^cent. of thosfii.with incomes 

of |800 to I9OO, and 18 per cent. r>f thn<^p with jnrfitnp^ h^t^PPfi 

I90P and ?i 1 00. Of those witti ^PCOTI?!^ J>flow f^^^ ^^^ find JL'^^^ 
three-quarters are under-clothed, while only i i n 12 of the famili es 




Diagram 14. — ^Number of under-clad families in each of the nationality-groups. 

with._oy,eiLtUPQ.tQ^^ p t; i 3[ J fails iir this categ ory. By nationaJities, 
the under-clad fanriilies are most frequent in t he group comprising 
Russians^ Austnans, Italians^jLod BjOheimans, where they comprise 
79 out of 160 families, or 49 per^i;;ent. Of the other nationalities 
(Anierican, X^Mton^^i ^r\^\ ^olorH)j the under-clad number 47 
out of 158 families, or 30 per cent. Thirteen^^ho^Kever, nf the 

* Of the garment-workers, only those reporting less than $80 are included in 
the 126 enumerated as under-clad. Twelve garment-workers' families reported 
between $80 and $100 for clothing. 
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2g_cQlor^ familiejs are und^ r-da^i- Considered with reference 
to sources of income, we find (Table 85, page 177, and Table 125, 
page 241), th at with the exception of families hav ing incomes 
b etween |6oo_ andj|70Q^ the under-clad are less frequentj^ rela- 
tively, among families supported by . the iatJier alone than among 
all families. In tabular form this will readily be seen:* 

Under-clad Faioues. 
Per Cent, of all Per Cent, or Under- 
Income. Families. clothed Families. 

|6ooto I699 63.9 76 

TOO to 799 50,0 46 

800 to 899 30.1 22 

900 to 999 54.0 31 

1000 to 1099 25.8 

Considered with reference to. the reporting of jsutplus or. deficit 
at tfieend of the^ear^th£undeiw:lad families make the same sort of 
showing^asjhejiader-fe^^ Table 86 (page 178) 

shows that the under-clothed are th e families that, as a rule, of tener 
come within their income than all the Tamllies taken at large. Of 
the whole 318 tfininesr^6;5*' per cent, report an even balance 
(within $25.00) between income and expenditure, 36.5 per cent, 
report a surplus, and 27 per cent, a deficit (Table 1 19, page 235). 
Of the under-clothed families 32 per cent, report an even balance, 
65 per cent, a surplus, and only 17 per cent, a deficit. The per- 
centage reporting a deficit by income-groups, is as follows: 

Families Reporting Deficit. 
Per Cent, of all Per Cent, of Under- 
Income. Families. clothed Families. 

|6oo to I699 29 Jl^ 

700 to 799 25 15 

800 to 899 30 13 

900 to 999 22 O 

1000 to 1099 29 

An examination of Table 86 shows that the Am eric ans, the 
Te utons, an d the ^^oJofpH havp a hrger . ^propor tion of^milies 

*In the above enumeration, families receiving gifts and reporting a dothing 
expenditure under $100 are counted as under-clothed, because so far as their 
own resources are concerned they are not able to maintain the standard. 
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reporting deficit among their und er-cl othed than have the famil ies 
re presenting t he other._Dat ionali ties. Only 2 of the 21 under- 
clothed Russian families report a deficit, and these are both in the 
|6oo income-group. 

3. Washing. — Fn|jnwing Hie^exampl ^ pf T^ P lay^ ei^penfjiturejs 
for washing are included under the .head_of clo thing, as perta ining 
to the up-keep of that part of the ifam ily equipmen t. In almost 
all of the families under consideration, the washing is done at 
home, involving an outlay of mo nev onlv for soap and min or 
washing-materials. This Ts'usually ''fp^rtfid ^t ^^^"i ift t^ ^ 
ce nts a we ek. In some cases, — ^most frequent in our schedules 
among the Bohemian families, where the mother goes out to work, 
— ^some one outside the family is paid to do the washing. The same 
arrangement is reported for one or two families with an invalid 
mother. Table 88 (page 179) shows the average expenditure 
for washing, by income, and the number and per cent, of families 
spending (i) under $10, (2) from $10 to $20, and (3) over f20 for 
washing. The average expenditure increases with each increase 
of income, from I8.36 for the |6oo families to $13.53 for the 
$1000 group. By the $10 grouping, we see that more than three- 
quarters of the |6oo families and less than half of the f 1000 fam* 
ilies, report less than $10, while of the 14 families reporting more 
than $20, 3 only have incomes below |8oo, and 8 have incomes 
above I900. 

The average by nationalities (Table 89, page 180) shows some 
variations that appear arbitrary. But the Americans spend more 
and the Italians less than the average, in every income-group. 
Some aberrations in the averages, as in individual cases, are due to 
the inclusion of the cost of washing-materials in cases where the 
woman takes in washing. 

The sending of some articles to the laundry is reported by the 
majority of families. Table 90 (page 181) shows the details. 
Nearly half of the 151 families with incomes between |6oo and 
|8oo send some work to the laundry, although only 13 of them 
spend more than 10 cents a week. Two-thirds of the 94 families 
with incomes of I900 to $1 100 report sending work to the laundry, 
and 16 of them pay more than 10 cents a week. Thfijaundry 
finish is evidently a sign of a rising st3.ndaxA.aL Ji^Lng, for five- 
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sixths of the 48 families with over $1 100 a year send work to the 
laundry, and half of them pay more than 10 cents a week. 

T he nationalities differ widely in their depen dence on the laundry. 
Only one-eighth of the 57 Italian families and only 5 of the 28 
colored families pay for work done by this institution. Sixty-eight 
per cent, of the. American families resort to.it, and 22 per cent, of 
them pay over 10 cents a week. Eighty-seven per cent, of the 
Russians depend upon it, 15 per cent, paying over 10 cents a week. 
The work sent to the laundry is usually the collars and cuffs worn 
by the men and boys. 
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TABLE 80.— CLOTHING. NUMBER OF FAMILIES REPORTING GIFTS. 
—BY NATIONALITY AND INCOME. 



NAnoHAury. 



9600x0 
$699 



Number of 
FamiliM. 



$700 TO 
$799 



Nnniberof 
Famifies. 



$800 TO 
$899 



Number of 
Families. 



$900 TO 
$999 



Nwnbcrof 
Familiet. 



$1000 TO 
$1099 



Number of 
Families. 



Total. 



Number of 
Families. 



United States.. 

Teutonic 

Irish 

Colored 

Bohemian 

Russian 

Austrian, etc.. 
Italian 



48 
33 
46 

54 

3Z 

5 
x6 

9 



Total. 



7a 



25 



79 



73 



19 



63 



IS 



31 



3i8 



87 



«7 



Inoomb. 

$400 to $599-< 
|6ooto $799... 
$800 to $899... 
$900 to $1099... 
$1100 and over.. 



Total Number or 
Famxlixs. 



25 
151 
73 
94 
48 



Number Report- 

wo GIVT8. 



7 
46 

19 

6 



Per Cent. Report- 

IMO GIR8. 



98 



30 
36 

^3 
13 
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TABLE 83.— CLOTHING. AVERAGES AND PER CENT. OF EXPEN- 
DITURE FOR EACH MEMBER OF THE FAMILY, FOR 
FAMILIES WITHOUT GIFTS.— BY NATIONALITY. 



Natiokalitt. 



United States. 

Teutonic 

Irish. 

Colored. 

Bohemian.... 

Russian 

Austrian, etc. 

Italian 

Total 



Inoomx $700 TO $799 



Total Ex- 
penditure 

for 
Clothing. 



$X3i.4C 

xas.os 
113.3s 
iaS-48 
84.38 
90.ax 
Qi.aa 



xoa.79 



Espendituxe for Clothing ol: 



Father. 



$44^ 
4a.44 
43-8X 
39-99 
30-93 
a7-97 
30u|7 
39-89 



36.98 



Mother. 



$39.10 
a6.x8 



a8.6a 
x8.x8 
x8.oi 
az.6o 
X9-43 



33.49 



Each Boy. 



48 



•x5.SO 
XO.93 
so.a6 
x6.ax 
x6.8a 
xx.ao 

13.03 

X3J3 



13-68 



EachGiri. 



SI 



$xs.3S 
X3.46 
16.40 
XX. 59 
X6.37 
XX. 35 
ia.89 
7.8X 



ia.17 



NAtiottAurr^ 



t^mtcd £Utet, 
Teutonic... . 
frisb........ 

Cokned 

Edhemiwi^v.. 

11 iiwtww 

Aostriaa. etc 
Ittliao. — .., 
Total........ 



Inoomk $900 TO $999 



Total Ex- 
penditure 

for 
Clothing. 



48 



14T'?J 
iSi Jo 

J37 fit 



135^7 



[Expenditure for ClotUng of: 



Father. 



$47-6x 
44.15 
47-50 
3S.75 
35-8© 

46.98 
37-71 



41.9a 



Mother. 



47 



$38.35 
33-63 
39-33 
ax.3o 
37.94 
a8.69 
39.51 
33.13 



38^ 



Each Boy. Each GizL 



43 



$3S.7x 
33.07 
ax.8a 
17.17 
36.47 
33.03 
18.98 
XO.16 



ao.^3 



$x8.s4 

33.81 
XO.77 

38.54 
13.33 

'III 



X7.SI 
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TABLE 84.— UNDER-CLOTHED FAMIUES.— BY NATIONALITY AND 

INCOME. 





Total 

NUM- 
BBBOr 

Fami- 

LIBS. 


UnDEB-CLOTHZO. NuHBEB OV FAMILnB. 


NATIONAUTy. 


$600 

TO 

$699 


$700 

TO 

$799 


$800 

TO 

$899 


$900 

TO 

$999 


$1000 

TO 

$1099 


Total. 


United States 


67 

39 
»4 
28 

14 
57 
3a 
57 


6 

2 
3 
9 

'6 

5 

14 


7 
4 

2 

3 

I 

I 

II 


2 
I 

I 
I 

4 

4 

10 


4 

I 

4 
3 
4 


I 


'I 


Teutonic 


Irish 


7 

13 

I 


Colored 


Bohemian 


Russian 


21 


Austrian, etc 


18 


TtaliAn _ . 


39 




Total 


318 


45 


41 


»3 


16 


I 


126 







TABLE 86.— UNDER-CLOTHED FAMILIES. SOURCES OF INCOME.- 
BY INCOME AND NATIONALITY. 



Nationalitt. 



$600 TO $699 



Income 
from: 



^1 



S700 ID S799 



£-9 



■i 



Income 
from: 



li 



$800 TO $899 



from: 



United States. 

Teutonic 

Irish 

Colored 

Bohemian 

Russian 

Austrian, etc. 
Italian 

Total 



7a 



45 



34 



79 



41 



19 



73 



23 



3 
4 
7 

18 



Natiomaixty. 



$900 TO $999 



I* 



Income 
from: 



$1000 TO $1099 



'ii 



Income 
feom: 



Total. 



Income from: 



Father 
Only. 



No. Perct 



Other 
Sources. 



No. Per ct. 



United States . . 

Teutonic 

Irish 

Colored 

Bohemian 

Russian 

Austrian, etc — 
Italian 



Total 63 16 5 II 31 



177 



I 318 126 63 50 63 



58 
75 
43 
31 
100 

43 
55 
49 



50 
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TABLE 86.— UNDER-CLOTHED FAMILIES. NUMBER REPORTING 
SURPLUS AND DEFICIT.— BY NATIONALITY AND INCOME. 



Natiomautt. 



United States.. 

Teutonic 

Irish 

Colored 

Bohemian 

Russian 

Austrian, etc. . 
Italian 

Total 



S600ioS699 



^1 



45 



Number Report- 
ioffs 



h 



i8 



I 



i6 



$700 TO $799 



41 



Number Repoit- 
ing: *^ 



u 

•I ^ 

la 



15 



$800 TO $899 



a3 



Number Report- 
ing: *^ 



I 



z8 



Nationality. 



United States. 
Teutonic. . . . . 

Irish 

Colored 

Bohemian 

Russian 

Austrian, etc . 
Italian 



Total i6 5 lo 



$900 io $999 



Number Re- 
potting: 



$1000 TO $1099 



Number Re- 
porting: 



178 



Total. 



Families Reporting: 



Balance 
wiUiin 
$25.00 



8 42 
4 50 



43 

47 

100 

14 
33 
23 



I ..126 40 32 65 52 21 17 



Suiplua. 



i 



Defidt. 



26 

as 

14 
«3 



8 21 
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TABLE 87.— UNDER-CLOTHED FAMILIES. NUMBER AND PER 
CENT. REPORTING SURPLUS AND DEFICIT.— BY INCOME. 



IllCX>M 



RXPOXTDfO. 



Baknce within 
$as.oo. 



Num- 
ber. 



Per 

Cent 



Surplus. 



Num- 
ber. 



Per 
Cent 



Deficit 



Num- 
ber. 



Per 

Cent 



$600 to $699 
$700 to $799 
$800 to I899 
$900 to $999 
9xooo to S1099 

$600 to 
$800 to 
$900 to $1099 

Total.. 



7J 
79 
73 
63 
31 

151 
73 
94 



45 
41 
«3 
z6 

I 

86 
a3 
17 



18 
15 



33 

a 

5 



40 

37 

9 

31 



38 

9 

30 



16 
90 
18 
zo 
z 

It 



78 
63 



42 

78 
64 



zz 
6 

3 

z 



17 
3 

z 



as 

13 
6 



13 
6 



318 



za6 



3a 



65 



59 



TABLE 88.— WASHING. NUMBER AND PER CENT. OF FAMILIES 

REPORTING GIVEN AMOUNTS.— BY NATIONALITY 

AND INCOME. 





1 


1 


Famujis wxih Exfuumuix ov: 


Laumdxt. 




Under $zo. 


$xoto$9o. 


Oter 
$90. 


Familicu 
Repoct- 
ingEx- 


Families with 
Ezpoiditure 




u. 








pendiUuT 


WeeUyof: 


Imoomx. 


•n 



















8 E 


















IOC or 


Oyer 




Z 


< 


1 




1 


i 


1 




1 


& 


less. 


IOC 




5? 


s 


1 


i 

J2 


$600 to $699.. 


7a 


$8.36 


56 


78 


Z5 


3Z 


z 


1 


37 


38 


33 


31 


1 


7 


$700 to $799.. 
$800 to I899.. 


79 


9.78 


51 


65 


36 


33 


3 


a 


45 


57 


% 


47 


zo 


73 


10.99 


40 


55 


30 


41 


3 


4 


47 


64 


52 


9 


Z3 


$900 to $999.. 


63 


ZZ.OX 


34 


54 


33 


35 


5 


8 


43 


70 


33 


51 


zo 


3 


4zooo to$io99.. 


31 


1353 


Z3 


49 


IS 


40 


3 


zz 


30 


65 


14 


50 


6 


19 


$400 to $599.. 


25 


7.38 


33 


88 


3 


Z3 


, , 


^ , 


zz 


44 


ZZ 


44 


^ ^ 


.. 


t6ooto I799.. 
$800 to $899.. 


151 


9.Z0 


ZO7 


71 


41 


37 


3 


a 


73 


47 


5? 


39 


13 


9 


73 


10.99 


40 


55 


30 


41 


i 


l4 


47 


64 


38 


52 


9 


za 


$900 to $1099.. 


^i 


ZZ.84 


46 


49 


37 


39 


8 


63 


$7 


46 


49 


z6 


17 


4zxoo and over.. 


48 


30.34 


za 


25 


3a 


46 


13 


38 


40 


83 


z6 


33 


24 


50 
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CLOTHING 



TABLE 90.— WASHING: LAUNDRY. NUMBER OF FAMILIES SPEND- 
ING GIVEN AMOUNTS.— BY NATIONALITY AND INCOME. 



Natiomautt. 



$600 TO 9699. 



Number ol FamiUM. 



With Week- 
ly Ezpendi- 
tiire oi: 



$700 TO $799. 



Number ol Families. 



With Week- 
ly Expen- 
diture of: 



$800 TO $899. 



Number of Familiet. 



With Week- 
ly Expendi- 
ture of: 



•B^ 



United States. 

Teutonic 

Irish 

Colored 

Bohemian. . . . 

Russian 

Austrian, etc. 

Italian 

Total 



72 



a; 



79 



45 



37 



73 



47 



38 



NATIOMiOJTy. 



United States, 

Teutonic 

Irish 

Colored 

Bohemian.... 

Russian 

Austrian, etc 
Italian 

Total 



$900 TO $999. 



Number of 
Families. 



With 

Weekly 

Expen- 

dit uieof : 



32 



$1000 TO $1099. 



Number of 
Famines. 



With 
Weekly 
Expen- 
diture of 



i 



18 



14 



67 

39 
24 
98 

14 
57 
32 
57 

318 



Total. 



With Expen- 
diture for 
Laundry. 



46 

«5 
la 

5 

12 

SO 

25 

7 

182 



68.7 
64.1 
50.0 
17.8 
85.7 

78.1 
12.3 

57-0 



With 
Weekly 



tureof 
IOC. or 



31 
91 
10 

3 
zo 

41 

22 

5 
143 



With 
Weekly 
Expen- 
diture 
of over 



22 

10 

8 
7 

14 

15 

9 

3 
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THE STANDARD OF LIVING 

6. HEALTH. 

Expenditures for the maintenange,Qf.JlcaIthL anri the rnre of 
disease are so intermittent in the history of any family that it is 
not possible to treat theni like thp rpgiilaf)y rfrnrring pxp^^Hf^J^"^*^ 
for food" and rent. The average of the expenditures of a large 
number of families on account of sickness must strike a point that 
marks the mean of what is spent neither by families where sickness 
prevails nor by families free from serious illness. Nevertheless 
the averages, including a considerable number of families of each 
kind, may serve as an indication of the degree to which expenditure 
for this purpose increases as income increases. As may be seen 
from Table 91 (page 186) the average expenditure for health 
ranges from I13.78 for the families with incomes between f6oo 
and I700 to I23.30 for families with incomes between I900 and 
liooo. It falls to I14.80 in the |iooo group, and riseis, on ac- 
count of a few cases where the amount is very high, to 940.18 
for the liioo families (Table 15, page 70). 

T he percent age of . total expenditure that i s devoted to tjiis 
purpose likewise jnuctuates. It is 2.1 in the |6oo group, 1.9 in 
the $700 group, 2.7 and 2.6 in the next two income-groups, but 
falls to 1.5 for the 1 1000 families. As between nationalities, it 
does not seem possible to make safe generalizations from the 
returns, by reason of the irregularities in the dbtribution of 
families with exceptional burdens of sickness to carry. 

More light may perhaps be had by counting the number of 
families reporting certain significant details. (See Table 94, 
page 189.) ThirtyrSfiven of JJx^jjS hxtulieSrjat 4iAp&L£SS^t., 
report no expenditure on account. plJifi^lth. These cases are 
distributed pretty evenly among the income-groups, indicating 
th3tJtjy^^.^b5fnct/iL^vrk^**!^iL-r^thftrthpn pny^rfy that pr^vf^tpH 
the QUJlay. The only income-group where every family reports 
expenditure for this purpose is the |i 100 group. The families 
not spending on this account are most numerous among the 
Americans, where 13 of the total 37 are found. No Bohemians, 
only I Italian family, and 2 Irish, are reported in the column of 
no expenditure. 

Table 93 (page 188) shows more clearly how ex penditure for 
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the cure of sick ness i ncreases as income increases. The table 
shows the number of families^, ¥yTnoShe~andTiaTi6nality, that 
report spending less than |io, from |io to |20, and so on. It 
will be seen that the number of families reporting the smaller 
sums is greatest in the lower income-groups and vice versa. Of 
the 132 families with incomes between |6oo and |8oo that 
report expenditure for health 48.; per cent, spend less than |io, as 
against 36.6 per cent, of the 82 families with incomes of from I900 
to |i 100 that report expenditure for health. On the other hand, 
expenditures of $75 and over are reported by 134 per cent, of 
the families in the upper income classes (I900 to 1 1099), and by 
but 3.8 per cent, of the families in the lower income-classes (|6oo 

to f799)* 

Thisjdisparity is not due to relative ^ jpfrsqufincy^jaf serious 
illn^s amon£ th e poor er families. The third column of Table 94 
(page 189) shows that such cases are to be found in just about the 
same frequency all along the line. The fourth column, "free 
medical aid/' suggests that the dispensary and the free hospital 
take the place, to a certain extent, of medical aid paid for entirely 
by the family. T^e percentage of families reporting fre« medical 
assistance diminishes fronri 40 per cent, for jhejfinn f arnilif>§ tn 16 
per cent, for thef 1600 families.! 

* The reports of the families with incomes below $600 and above $1100 show 
the following distribution of expenditures for health: 

InOOMB I]tCX)lfK 

Exnmnruix. S400 to $599. $1100 to $1599. 

Fajoliss. Famzlbs. 

None 4 4 

Under $10 10 14 

$10 to $20 7 7 

20 to 30 3 s 

30 to 40 o 3 

40 to 50 I 2 

50 to 75 a 

75 to 100 I 

Over 100 3 

25 41 

Of the three families spending more than $100 one reports paying $109^ one $240, 
and one, with income 01 $1500, reports expenses of $600 for the mother in the 
hospital. Such eiqpenditures are out of the question with the smaller incomes. One 
ci these families with income of $1600 reports that the son, 20 years of age, a medi- 
cal student, prescribes for the family. 

t Little light is thrown by the schedules on the prevalence of the patent-medidne 
habit. One woman reported buying a 75-cent bottle of stonmch medicine every 
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The reports r^arding dentistry indicate a deplorable lack (rf 
attention to the teeth on the part ^ .the Jarge majority in al l 
in comgg oups. Only 51 out of the 318 families, or i6per_cent., 
report paying for dentistry. The percent age of families that 
do pay the dentist increases*, however^^with inrrease of ia- 
come. Only 1 in 9 of the |6oo families reports this expenditure, 
as against 1 in 4 of the |iooo families. The details may be seen 
in the fifth column of Table 94 (page 189). The amount paid 
for dentistry varies from 50 cents for pulling a tooth, to |20 
or more in exceptional cases. 

An examination of the cases of serious illness showsjipw^such 
an illness draws on the slender resources of the family.* An 
American family, for instance, in the I700 income-group, reports 
spending I41.60 for a child who did not live, and for the mother, 
who suffers from nervous prostration. In another case in the same 
income-group an expenditure of I41.00 is reported, with the state- 
ment that the mother had pleuropneumonia, following the birth of 
a child. These families spent 6 per cent, of their income, or three 
weeks' wages of the man, for relief in sickness. Items of I31.00, 
924.50, I33.00, I53.00 must involve an even heavier burden on the 
families with from |6oo to I700 that report them. In many cas es 
where these expenditures on health-account ar e high, there is evi - 

ireek, another reports buying a 35-cent bottle of Castoria evtsy month. For the 
most part, however, the medicine is prescribed by a visiting phjrsidan or at 
the dispensary. 

*The diseases rep o rted include most of those prevalent in New Yask City. 
The enumeration of them would throw no special lignt on our present problem, for 
there seems to be no necessary connection between specific diseases and particular 
nationalities or income-groups, and the number of cases of any one disease must, 
with no more than 318 familifs, necessarily be smalL Only xa deaths are retried, 
but some were doubtless overiooked, since no point-blank question m the 
schedule relates to this point Among the specifications most frequently reported 
are the following, the 318 families with incomes between $600 and $1100 being 
considered: 

Pneumonia 13 cases 

Accidents 13 " 

Measles 11 " 

Tuberculosis 7 '* 

Diphtheria 7 " 

Typhoid fever 6 ** 

Nervous prostration 6 " 

Female disorders 6 '* 

Rheumatism 5 " 

It is possible that tuberculosis was sometimes reported under another name. 
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dent curtailment of expenditure in other directions. An abnor- 
mally low expenditure for tfie man's ^clothing appears in one 
schedule, wherein it is stated also that the man was laid up 
in the hospital for several weeks. In other cases where doctor's 
bills are large, expenditures for amusement and recreation and 
for miscellaneous purposes disappear. 

To judge from all these data, it seems that the liability to 
disease does not vary greatly in the different income-groups 
represented in our schedules, nor in different nationalities, but 
that the resources available for combatting disease are much 
more limited among families with only I700 or |8oo to live 
on. These families are accordingly thrown upon dispensaries 
and other free medical assistance, or else their members are 
left to succumb to the attacks of disease without adequate 
medical aid. If the family undertakes to make better provision 
at its own charges, the result is a lowering of the standard of 
living at some other point. An income of less than |^oo A9^ JP^ 
permiL exp endit ures sufficie nt to care jgrogeriy^for Jh(^^ 
the f amih 
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TABLE 02.— HEALTH. NUMBER OF FAMILIES REPORTING EXPEN- 
DITURE OF GIVEN AMOUNTS.— BY INCOME AND 
NATIONALITY. 
(A) By Income. 





Total 

NUM- 

an or 
Fam- 

UIXS. 


T^___ 




•^ 


_ Vk 






r: 






Inooioc. 


NoEz- 
poidi- 
twe. 


Under 
SIO 


SIO 
to 
S20 


$20 
to 
$30 


$30 
to 
$40 


$40 
to 
$50 


$50 

f to 
$75 


$75 

to 

$100 


Oyct 
$100 


I6ooto I699 

$7ooto $799 

ISooto I899 

•900 to $999 

Iiooo to$io99 


72 

79* 

73 

63 

31 


II 


34 
30 
38 
16 
14 


12 
30 
20 
16 

5 


II 
8 

5 
10 

3 


4 
4 
4 
4 


I 

3 

I 
9 
I 


3 

4 
3 
3 




I 

3 
I 


Total 


318* 


37 


122 


73 


37 


16 


8 


13 


7 


5 





(B) By Nationality. 



NAIIOHALITT. 



Total 
Nim- 

BKEOV 

Fax- 

ILXKS. 



NuMBKE or Families Rxvoxtimo ExTKHDirnxx or: 



No Ex. 
poidi- 
tuxe. 



Under 
$10 



$10 

to 

$20 



$20 
to 
$30 



$30 
to 
$40 



$40 
to 
$50 



$50 

to 
$75 



$75 

to 

$100 



Over 
$100 



United States 

Teutonic 

Irish 

Colored 

Bohemian.... 

Russian 

Austrian, etc. 
Italian 

Total 



67* 

39 

24 

38 

14 
57 
3« 
57 



13 
7 

3 

4 

6 

4 



37 

13 

7 
15 

4 

13 
II 

34 



13 

13 
8 
6 
3 

14 
6 

10 



318* 



37 



73 



37 16 8 13 7 



* One case amount not specified. 
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TABLE 94.— HEALTH. NUMBER OF FAMILIES REPORTING EXPEN- 
DITURE, SERIOUS SICKNESS, FREE MEDICAL AID, 
DENTISTRY.— BY NATIONALITY AND INCOME. 



Nationalitt. 



$600 TO $699. 






$700 TO $799. 



$800 TO $899. 



United States. 

Teutonic 

Irish 

Colored 

Bohemian.... 

Russian 

Austrian, etc.. 
Italian 

Total 



79 



41 



39 



79 



47 



30 



73 



30 



13 



Nationality. 



United States 

Teutonic 

Irish 

Colored 

Bohemian.... 

Russian 

Austrian, etc 
Italian 

Total 



$900 TO $999. 



$1000 TO $1099. 



r 



Total. 



i' 



7 
5 
3 

3 

3 

'I 

6 



63 



34 



19 



31 



IS 



318 



37 



179 



"3 
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TABLE 96.— HEALTH. NUMBER AND PER CENT. OF FAMILIES RE- 
PORTING NO EXPENDITURE, SERIOUS SICKNESS, FREE 
MEDICAL AID, DENTISTRY.— BY INCOME. 



Inoomb. 



l40oto $499. 

$500 to $599. 

Kiooto $699. 

$700 to $799. 

$800 to $899. 

$900 to I999. 
$xooo to $1099. 
$zioo to $1199. 
$iaoo to $1999. 
$1300 to $1399. 
$1400 and over. 

Total 

I400 to $599. 
Ifiooto $799. 
$800 to $899. 
$990 to $1099. 
$izoo and over, 



NUK- 

Faxi- 



8 
17 
7a 
79 
73 
63 
31 
18 
8 
8 
14 

391 

as 

73 
94 
48 



WlXBOUT 
EXPBHDITDRB 

lOK Health. 



I 

3 

7 

zi 

7 
7 
5 

2 
a 
z 

46 

4 
z8 

7 

Z9 

5 



13 
z8 
zo 

14 

zo 
zz 
z6 

as 

as 
7 

ZZ.8 

z6 
za 
zo 

13 
zo 



Cask or 

Snioos 

iLunss. 



I 



S 

9 

41 

47 

4a 

34 

IS 

9 

3 

5 

7 

9Z7 

14 

88 
4a 
49 
a4 



FUB 

Aid. 



6 

7 
29 

30 
30 
19 
5 
3 
z 
z 
z 

13a 
13 

S9 

30 

a4 

6 



A 

7S 
41 
40 
38 
41 
30 
z6 
16 
13 
13 
7 

34 

5^ 
39 
41 
a6 

13 



With Ex- 



Dehtbt. 



as 

la 
II 
IS 
17 
19 
a3 
33 
38 



z6 

16 
13 
17 
20 
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INSURANCE 

7. mSURANCE. 
A majority of thp familiA^ inHnHp^ ii^ 0!IL.t^^-^ report ex- 
penditu re for insurance of pprson^ anH nft ^rly h^^^ rt^pnrt inQnranr<> 
oh property. (See Tables 96-99, pages 195-197). In exact figures, 
191 out of the 318 families with incomes between |6oo and 
1 1 100, or ^ per cent., pay for life-ins urance, and 143, or^j[5^r 
— " P^yjor insurance on property. The insuran ce on the lives 
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Diagram 15. — ^Number of families carrying insurance on persons, in each nation 
ality-group. (See Table 97.) 



ofj)ersons is for thejnostjpart of the "indu^ that is, 

for a weekly payment of a fixed sum, — 10 to 25 cents in most 
cases, — an amount, determined by the age of the insured, is paid 
to the family after death. Theamount of thejolicy is usually 
about^fioo for adults and f50 for children. The money received 
from the insurance company usually goes to pay the funeral ex- 
penses attendant on the death, so that it is more properly 
described as burial-insurance than as life-insurance. A limited 
number of families, as will be seen later (page 233), docarry a 
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rea l life or endowment policy of Isoo or even mpre . Some 56 
cases are reported among the 318 families under consideration. 

In general^OWever, the in<nranrp k n^t a pmvi^inn fQf a ra[ny 

dayjbjyfla provision for meeting a single contingent expense; 
viz., the cost o f burying the dead. 

At the outset of the inquiry as to the average expenditure 
for insurance, we are met by a striking differen ce in the customs of 
the different nationalities in regard to insurance^ (See iable"97, 
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DiAGSAif 16. — Number of families carrying insurance on property in each nation- 
ality group. (See Table 97.) 

page 196). Americans, the. Germanic ppHpU^s^ thp Tri<;t^ anHthg 
colored, insure almost every member of the fa mily, but l ess 
frequenfly insure property. Of the 158 families of these nation- 
alities, persons were insured in 139 cases, property in 51 cases. 
On the other hand, the Russians and Aus tro-Hungarians carry 
insurance as a rule on property,~and as the excepti^ p on pe rsons. 
OfTHe 89 Russian and Austro-Hungarian families, 79 carried in- 
surance on property, and 21 on persons. In other words, in the 
first group personal insurance was carried by 88 per cent, of the 
families, insurance on property by 32 per cent. ; in the second group 
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personal insurance was carried by 24 per cent, of the families and 
insurance on property by 89 per cent. The^Bohemjans report in 
most ca ses insurance of both , kiqds ; of 14 families, 13 report insur- 
ance on property, 11 insurance on persons. The UalianSj on the 
contrary, reportjio insurance^ of ^a?^^ niajority of cases. 

Of the 57 Italian families 18, or about one-third, carry insurance on 
persons; only 2 report insurance on property. 

Th e lack of insurance on persons i_s_cp mpeiisilted .ia.AJCQfidsure 
b y mem be rship in fraternal orga nizations. These societies 
usually give to members sick-benefits besides making provision 
for burial. The Russian ap^ Austrian familip<t are those most 
frequently reporting membership in these ^benefit societies, as 

appears from the table which follows: 

Families Reportino 
Faiolies Reporting both Membership 
Membership in a and Insurance on 
Nationality. Benefit Society. Persons. 

United States 7 6 

Teutonic o 8 

Irish I I 

Colored ^ ^ 

Bohemian o o 

Russian 26 4 

Austrian 13 3 

Italian 3 2 

69 35 

Thesg ^gures indicate that the benefit society is only a supple- 
ment t o life-msurance, save for the R ussians aod^ustrians (the 
Jewish^ families), with whom it is a substitute.* 

With these difi"erences in national custom in mind we may 
look at the averages and percentages of expenditures for insurance 
(Table 96, page 195). For all nationalities combined, the average 
expenditure for insurance rises from f 13.05, or 2 per cent, of total 
expenditure, for families in the f6oo income-group, to I25.46, or 
2.5 per cent, of total expenditure, for families in the 1 1000 group. 
For the, American_f.amilifig the average is I25.26, or ^.S per cent, 
in the |6oo group, and ¥40.72, orj-iper cent, again in the Jiooo 

* Among the Italians it is not infrequent for a group of relatives and friends to 
contribute I4 or $5 apiece for funeral expenses when a death occurs within 
their drde. This might be considered a form of fraternal insurance. 
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group. For the RussianSju.the^v.erages for the f6oo and |iooo 
families are 14-83 and I8.17 respectively, and the percentage of 
total expenditure 0.8 in both cases. 

Variation in regard t^insurance with rise of income appears in 
the data presented in Tables 97 and 98 (page 196). The 
n umber of fam ilies carrying^ insurance o n per sons and^n^property 
does not increase appreciably as the income iacieasesJiulL^the 
number of persons insured per family does increas e, as may be 
seen in the following summary: 

Average Number of Average Number op 
Income. Persons in Family. Persons Insxtred. 

|6oo to I699 4.9 1.7 

700t0 799 5.1 2.0 

800 to 899 5. 2.2 

900 to 999 5.1 2.5 

1000 to 1099 5. 2.3 

Separating the two groups of nationalities already distinguished, 
we find that in the first group f^rn^inr^n^^ Jfiit^my n?tinn'i, Iriffh, 
colored) out of 83 1 persons included in 1 58 families, 585 are in- 
sured, or an average of 3.2£ersons^rJamily. A mong the Rus - 
sians, Austrians andjtaliajis, only 86 out of 71 1 persons included 
in~74&^7annii5~are insured, or an average of 0.6 perJ Eamily. 
Among the families of this second group it is usually the father 
only who is insured. 

The question of the expensiveness of the insurance provided for 
the money paid in premiums lies beyond the scope of the present 
report.* 

It is very evident from our data, however^lhatpfovisien-for the 
expenses of the last sickness and burial constitutes an essentia) part 
of the American standard of living, and that most families will go 
without many comforts in QrdeLJakeep ufxlbg if inse rance. Even 
among the 25 poorest families, with incomes below f6oo, most 
of them over-crowded and under-fed, 6 report insurance on 
persons, while the American families with but from |6oo to I700 
to spend, contrive to pay I25 or I30 a year for insurance. 

*See S. E. Forman's study of Industrial Insurance in the Bulletin of the 
United States Department of Labor, No. 67, Nov., 1906. 
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THE STANDARD OF LIVING 

TABLE 97.— INSURANCE. NUMBER OF FAMILIES CARRYING IN- 
SURANCE ON PERSONS AND ON PROPERTY.— 
BY NATIONALITY AND INCOME. 



Nationality. 



United States 

Teutonic 

Irish 

Colored 

Bohemian 

Russian 

Austrian, etc. . 
Italian 

TotaL 



3x8 



Ndicbex ov Familxss Caxxying Insusanck. 



!t 



38 



33 



gj 

^ 



S3 



t<5 



33 



31 



35 



43 



t^i 



28 



s^ 



U 



14 



I 



191 



143 



£ 



92.6 
78.9 
73.4 
71-5 
72.9 
10.5 
46.8 
31.6 



60.0 



5 



23-9 
48.7 
26.7 
28.6 
78.6 
89.S 

77-5 
35 



4S.O 



TABLE 98.— INSURANCE. AVERAGE NUMBER OF PERSONS IN- 
SURED.— BY NATIONALITY AND INCOME. 



Nationality. 



United States 

Teutonic 

Irish 

Colored 

Bohemian. . . . 

Russian 

Austrian, etc. . 
Italian 

Total 



67 

39 
24 
28 
14 
57 
32 
57 

318 



Averages or Number or Persons in Family 
and or Number or Persons Insured. 



$600 to 
$699 



.9 

It 



50 

4.7 
6.0 

5-4 
4-5 
S-i 
4-3 
4^ 

4.9 



3-2 

3-5 
5-5 
3-2 
i.o 
0.1 

0.8 

1.7 



$700 to 
$799 



^^ 



5.3 
S-o 
5-3 
5-5 
6.0 

5-1 
4.8 
4-6 

5.1 



3-9 
4.0 

4.3 
4.7 
5-0 

i.z 

Z.I 

7J 



$800 to 
$899 



50 
51 
4.9 

5-2 
5-7 
5-4 
5.0 
4-5 

5.0 



3-2 

3-0 

3-4 

3.8 

3.6 

0.25 

1.8 

0.7 



$900 to 
$999 



5-a 
S-i 
5.4 
5.5 
5.2 
50 
4.9 



4.3 

3-3 
4.0 
4.0 
4.2 
0.2 
1.0 
0.1 

2.5 



$1000 to 
$1099 



5-4 
5-0 
5.0 
50 

4.8 
6.0 

4»5 

50 
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4.7 

2-5 

4.0 

0.2 
1.0 
1.0 

2.3 



TotaL 



5-2 

5- 

5-3 

5-4 

5.3 

S.I 

4.8 

4^ 

S-o 



3-9 
3-2 
4.0 
3.8 
3.4 
0.1 
1.0 
0.8 

a-3 
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INSURANCE 



TABLE 99.— INSURANCE. NUMBER AND PER CENT. OF FAMI- 
LIES INSURED, AND AVERAGE NUMBER OF PERSONS 
INSURED.— BY INCOME. 



Imcomb. 


NUM- 
BKROr 

Famx- 
un. 


NuMBKR or 
Famxlxes 
Ihsukkd. 


Pm Can. OF 
Faiolbs Imsuxxd. 


or Pebsomb. 


On 
Per- 
aom. 


On 
Prop- 
erty. 


On Per. 

BOOS. 


On Prop- 
erty 


In 
FamUy. 


Insuitd. 


l400to $499 

SSooto $599 

l6ooto $699 

$700 to $799 

$800 to $899 

t90oto $999 

$zoo to$io99 

$1100 to $1199 

$1200 to $1299 

$1300 to $1399 

$1400 and over 


8 

17 
72 

79 
73 
63 
31 
18 
8 
8 
14 


2 
4 
38 
53 
37 
43 
20 

4 

2 
2 

5 


z 

9 

33 

33 

35 

28 

14 

ZI 

5 

4 

zz 


25.0 
235 

5^.8 
67.Z 

50.7 
68.2 
64.6 
22.2 
25.0 
25.0 
35-7 


53.0 
45.8 
4Z.8 
48.0 
44.4 
45-1 
6z.o 
62.5 
50.0 
78.6 


S-4 
5.0 
4.9 
5-1 
5-0 
5.1 
5.0 
5.0 
5-4 
4.9 
4.6 


1.3 
0.6 

1-7 
2.6 
2.2 
2.5 
2.3 
2.7 

2.Z 

3-3 
2.0 


Total 


391 


210 


Z84 


53-7 


47.1 


50 


2 2 
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THE STANDARD OF LIVING 

8. SDNDRT UnrOR ITEMS. 

Under this head are grouped the items of the schedule not 
already considered; viz., Furniture, Dues and Contributions, 
Recreation and Amusement, Education and Reading, and Mis- 
cellaneous. They represent expenditures for the satisfaction 
of what the economist calls "culture-wants"; that is, wants 
arising out of the desire for intellectual, social and aesthetic 
gratifications, as distinguished from wants connected with the 
mere prolongation of physical existence. They include also some 
physical satisfactions, like tobacco and soda water, which are not 
indispensable to life. Largely these headings include the cost 
of that which makes life worth living. 

In considering these details, and especially in remarking on 
the small amount that the ordinary family has left for such ex- 
penditures, it must not be forgotten that much that satisfies the 
extra-physical wants can be had free of cost. Public schools 
provide education for the children, the parks and playgrounds 
give opportunity for fresh air and recreation, the intercourse 
with kindred and neighbors gives social satisfaction, and the ever- 
varying pageant of street-life, sordid though it often is, gives 
constant novelty and diversion. Nevertheless, there are im- 
portant needs for which no gratuitous provision has been made, 
and the amount of expenditure for these purposes is an indication, 
so far as it goes, of the standard of culture attained, and of the 
opportunities for raising it. 

Considering then, the expenditures for this group collect- 
ively (Table lOO, page 199), it is instructive to note that they con- 
stitute but 7.3 per cent, of the total expenditures of the families 
with incomes between f6oo and ¥700, and 1 1 .4 per cent, of the 
expenditures of the families with between fiooo and |iioo. 
The average amount spent is, for the lowest income-group, 
I47.55, and for the highest, |i 14.59. ^^^ amount and the per- 
centage increase constantly with each rise in the income-scale, 
showing that the desires for such satisfactions as we are con- 
sidering always tend to push ahead of the means available for 
satisfying them, and that on the smallest incomes the margin 
left for them, after supplying a bare physical subsistence, is 
narrow enough. 
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THE STANDARD OF LIVING 

I. Furniture and Furnishings.— Table loi (page 202) 
shows the average expenditure for furniture by income and 
nationality, and also the number of families reporting no ex- 
penditure for this purpose. The average amount, taking into 
account only the families that report this expenditure, is I6.22 
for the |6oo families, and 1 12.89 for the families with incomes 
of between |iooo and fiioo. The increase is not very regular, 
however, counting by 1 100 stages. Yet the average expenditure 
of the 140 families with incomes between f6oo and |8oo is I7.56, 
and that of the 90 families with incomes of between $900 and 
|i 100 is I13.20. The count of families spending given amounts 
(Tables 102 and 103, pages 203-204) shows more plainly than the 
table of averages the tendency to larger expenditures in the 
higher income-classes. Of the families in the |6oo and I700 in- 
come-groups, 80 per cent, spend less than |io for furniture. Of 
the families in the I900 and 1 1000 groups, 58 per cent, spend less 
than 1 10, and of the families with over |i 100 a year only 35 per 
cent, spend less than |io, while 48 per cent, spend more than 
I20. The same table shows that of all the nationalities re- 
presented the Russians spend most liberally for furniture. 
Their average is the highest in each income-group, and the num- 
ber of families reporting expenditures of I20 and more is like- 
wise largest. The colored families report, as a rule, the least ex- 
penditure for furniture. As for the other nationalities, the 
variations between different families and income-groups within 
each nationality are quite as much in evidence as the differences 
between the different nationalities. 1 1 is obvious that expenditures 
for furniture must vary greatly, and that the averages will be 
affected by the accidental inclusion or exclusion, in a given group, 
of families that have had occasion to buy articles of considerable 
value.* 

An effort was made to get an inventory of the furniture in 
each room of the apartment. On the basis of the returns the 
families were classified into groups according as the furniture 
described seemed to make meager, fairly comfortable or ample 

* The purchase of furniture on the instalment plan was reported in a few in- 
stances, but too few to warrant generalization on this point One family was paying 
a dollar a week on its furniture; another was paying %6 a month on a piano. 
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FURNITURE AND FURNISHINGS 

provision for the needs of the family. Where nothing beyond 
the barest supply of indispensable articles — ^beds and bedding, 
chairs, table — is reported, the outfit is designated "meager." 
Where some additional articles — rugs or oilcloth, mirrors,* easy- 
chairs — are reported, the furnishing is designated as "fair." 
Where there is an abundant supply both of necessary articles 
and of accessories, the designation "ample" is applied. Tables 
103 and 104 (pages 204-205) show the number of families in 
each of these classes. It will be seen that the standard rises 
with the income. The percentage of "meager" falls from 54 
for the f6oo families to 13 for the fiooo group, and the per- 
centage of "fair" increases from 46 in the f6oo group to 74 in 
the 1 1 000 group. Combining the f6oo and I700 families and 
the f900 and |iooo groups, it is found that 52 per cent, of the 
families in the first double group are reported as having a meager 
equipment of furniture, and 3 per cent, as having ample. In 
the second double group 20 per cent, are reported meagerly 
equipped, and 14 per cent, as having ample furniture. The 
equipment of only 22 of the 318 families (with incomes between 
f6oo and fiioo) and of 32 of the whole 391 cases is graded as 
"ample," and of these cases 18 of the 22 and 28 of the 32 are 
found in families with more than $900 a year. 

The possession of a piano may be considered as one sign of 
ample furnishing. The families that reported pianos were counted, 
and 18 altogether were found in the 391 families, 8 of them belong- 
ing to families having over |i 100 a year. The distribution by 
incomes may be seen in the appended note.t 

♦ Piei^glasaes are much in demand by tenement-dwellers in many districts. 

ifwmw* NdMMR of TwroiCF NUMBER OF 

TIMCOME. PuHOS RKPOmD. INCOME. PiANOS RKPOMTED. 

$600 to $699 $1000 to $1099 2 

$700 to $799 2 $1100 to $1199 I 

$800 to $899 1 $1200 to $1399 I 

$900 to $999 5 $1300 and over 6 

Total i8 
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FURNITURE AND FURNISHINGS 



TABLE 10^.— FURNITURE. NUMBER OF FAMILIES REPORTING 

EXPENDITURE OF GIVEN AMOUNTS.— BY 

NATIONALITY AND INCOME. 



Naudnaltty. 



$600 TO $699. 



$700 io $799. 



$800 TO $899. 



t 



I 



United States 

Teutonic 

Irish 

Colored 

Bohemian . . . 

Russian 

Austrian, etc . 
Italian 

Total 



72 



59 



79 



53 



73 



53 



NAnONAunr. 



United States 

Teutonic 

Irish 

Colored 

Bohemian . . . 

Russian 

Austrian, etc . 
Italian 

Total 



$900 TO $999. 



i6 
II 

5 

2 
4 
9 
7 
9 

63 



33 



$1000 TO $1099. 



a 



8 . 

8 
I 
I 

6 
I 
6 



31 



14 



a 



§ 



Total. 



67 
39 
24 

28 

14 

57 
32 
57 

318 



15 



SI 
24 
17 
21 
8 

25 
21 

45 



10 
I 



54 
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THE STANDARD OF LIVING 



TABLE 103.— FURNITURE. STANDARD, AND NUMBER OF FAMILIES 
REPORTING GIVEN AMOUNTS EXPENDED.— BY INCOME. 





NUM- 

Bnor 
Fam- 
ilies. 


Standabd. 


AmMUAL EXFBMDRUKX. 


INOOMB. 


Meager. 


Fair. 


Ample. 


Undergo. 


Over $20 




1^' 


4 


1^ 


4 


|i 


4 


u 


4 


a 


4 


$400 to $499 

$500 to $599 

$600 to $699 

$700 to $799 

$800 to $899 

feooto $999 

$1000 to $1099 

$1100 to $1199 

$1200 to $1299 

$1300 to $1399 

$1400 and over 


8 

17 
7a 

79* 

73 

63 

31 

x8 

8t 
8 

14 


7 

13 
39 
39 
30 
15 
4 
I 


88 
76 
54 
50 
41 
24 
13 
6 


I 
4 
33 
35 
39 
38 

23 

14 

4 
6 


12 
24 
46 
45 
53 
60 

74 
78 
67 
75 
79 


4 

4 

10 

4 
3 
2 
3 
3 


5 

6 

16 

13 
16 

33 
25 
21 


8 

14 
61 

59 
56 
40 

15 

7 
4 
3 
3 


100 
83 

85 
76 

77 
63 
48 

39 
SO 
38 

21 


2 
6 

9 
6 
6 

7 
5 

4 

4 

10 


13 

8 

Z2 

8 
zo 

23 
38 

so 

50 

71 


Total 


391 

as 

151* 
73 
94 
48t 


148 
30 

78 
30 
19 

I 


38 

80 
52 
41 
20 

2 


208 

5 
68 

39 
61 

35 


54 

20 
45 
53 
65 
76 


32 

4 

4 
14 
10 


8 

3 
6 

15 
22 


270 

22 

120 

S6 

55 

17 


70 

88 
80 
77 
58 
35 


59 

3 

15 
6 

23 


14 


$400 to $599 

$600 to $799 

$800 to $899 

$900 to $1099 

$1 100 and ovei* 


8 

10 

8 

14 

48 



* Standard not reported in i case, 
t Standard not reported in 3 cases. 
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TABLE 104.— FURNITURE. STANDARD, AND NUMBER OF FAMILIES 
REPORTING.—BY NATIONALITY AND INCOME. 



NAnONAUTY. 



$600 TO S699. 



I 



$700 TO $799. 



$800 TO $899. 



I 



I 



United States 

Teutonic 

Irish 

Colored 

Bohemian 

Russian 

Austrian, etc.. 
Italian 

Total 



II 
4 
4 

II 
4 

i6 
6 

i6 



19 
7 
7 
6 

3 

14 
9 

13* 



72 



39 



33 



78 



39 



35 



73 



30 



39 



NATIONALITy. 



$900 TO $999. 



$100010 
$1099. 



Total. 



Meager. 



a 



Fair. 



Ample. 



United States 

Teutonic 

Irish 

Colored 

Bohemian 

Russian 

Austrian, etc. 
Italian 

Total 



67 
39 
24 
28 
14 
57 
3a 
56* 



49 
28 

17 

14 

3 

28 

9 
20 



12 

10 

4 

14 

5 
3 
2 



63 



15 



38 



31 



23 



317"* 



127 



40 



168 



53 



* Standard not reported in i case. 
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THE STANDARD OF LIVING 

2. Taxes, Dues, and G)ntributions.— Under this head a re 
grouped expenditures ^';',r^ ,^^'* /"Uppnrt ^f ^^^r or ganizatio ns. 
churcHes, and other religious societies, soda! and benefit s ociet ies, 
and~alsb gifts of friendship and charily. Of such gifts the entries 
are few and far between. Taxes for the support of the government 
are not reported, save in the case of 6 house-owning families, 
which, by reason of this departure from type, were not included 
in the number tabulated. Tables 105 and 106 (pages 208-209) 
show the principal items as returned on the schedules of the 318 
families with incomes between (600 and |i 100. 

No expenditures at all under this general head are reported 
from 62 families. Of these, 35, or more than half, are in the lowest 
2 income-groups, and only 14, or one-quarter of the whole, in the 
I900 and 1 1 000 groups. By nationalities, the Italians furnish the 
largest number of families without expenditure for social organi- 
zations, 25 of all the 57 Italian families, or 44 per cent., spending 
nothing. Fifteen of the 67 American families make the same 
return, and only 4 of the 57 Russian, and 2 of the 32 Austrian. 

The average expenditure included in the table is that of 
families reporting such expenditure. It varies among the nation- 
alities in a manner corresponding to the distribution of the families 
reporting no expenditure, the Russians and Austrians returning 
a high average, the Italians and colored a low average amount. 
The 13 Bohemian families show the highest average, and report 
spending for a greater variety of purposes than most of the other 
nationalities, but the number of families is small. B y incom e- 

grOUpS,the average amount inrrfia«;fi<s with parh aHvanffl jn thf* 

scale, rising from 1 10.96 in the |6oo group to 1 18.65 ^^ ^^^ |iooo 
group. This latter sum would permit the pa)m[ient of 10 cents a 
week to the church, 50 cents a month to] the labor union, and 
the same amount to a lodge. 

Looking now at the principal social organizations for whose 
advantages the laborer pays, we find that 83 families, or ^6 pe r 
cent., report contributions to labor unionsj 175, or 5 j_pCT cent^,con- 
tribute to religious organizations, and 126, o r 40 per cent., tojod ges 
and similar organizations. Membership in the unions seems to be 
about as frequent in the lower income-groups as in the higher. 
Combining, however, the |6oo and I700 incomes and comparing 
them with the combined I900 and fiooo groups, it appears that 
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25 per cent, of the families in the lower groups belong to unions, 
and 32 per cent, of the families in the higher income-groups. 
Twenty-five per cent, of the American families, 23 per cent, of 
the Italians, 35 per cent, of the Russians and 18 per cent, of the 
colored contribute to the unions. These differences may be due 
to accident in the selection of families reporting, and too much 
stress is not to be laid upon them. 

For the support of religious organizations, the families with 
higher incomes more often report expenditure than those with 
lower incomes. Forty-eight per cent, of the families having in- 
comes of (600 to |8oo report such expenditure, as against 61 per 
cent, of the families with incomes between I900 and fiioo.* 
A comparison of nationalities shows that seven-eighths of the 
Irish pay something for this purpose, while five-eighths of the 
Teutonic and American families, two-thirds of the Russians and 
Bohemians, more than half of the Austrians, less than half of the 
colored families, and only one-fourth of the Italians report pay- 
ments for this object. To lodges, 38 per cent, of the families with 
incomes between (600 and |8oo contribute, while 45 per cent, of 
families with incomes between I900 and fiioo spend for this pur- 
pose. A smaller proportion of the Irish and colored families report 
paying lodge dues than of the other nationalities. Twelve of the 14 
Bohemian families report such payments, 31 of the 57 Russian, 
and 20 of the 67 American families. Under this head are 
included societies paying sick and death-benefits. So far as could 
be distinguished from the returns, 69 of the families included in 
the 126 that supported lodges belonged to benefit societies. A 
sharp difference between nationalities appears at this point, the 
American, Teutonic, Irish and colored families in only 19 cases 
reporting payment for benefit societies, while 50 families in the 
other 4 nationalities report such expenditure. It has already been 
pointed out (page 192) that insurance of persons is favored by 
these groups of nationalities in exactly the converse proportion. 

* The amount of payment for religious organizations differs greatly among 
different families as well as between different nationalities. Ten cents a Sunday 
is a common contribution for attendants at Protestant and Roman Catholic 
churches. Many Jewish families report for the year only $2 or $3, given for the 
services at the annual festivals. In many cases the fraternal societies are related to 
some rek'gious organization. One schedule reports the woman as saying, ''The 
church ha^ more money than we; this is why we don't go to church." 
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TABLE 105.— TAXES, DUES AND CONTRIBUTIONS. NUMBER OF 
FAMILIES REPORTING EXPENDITURE FOR GIVEN PUR- 
POSES.— BY NATIONALITY AND INCOME. 



$800 10 $899. 
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3. Recreation and Amusement.— The way in which ex- 
penditure for purposes beyond subsistence-wants is restricted 
by poverty appears very plainly in the table showing average 
expenditures for recreation and amusement (Table 107, page 212). 
The average for the |6oo families is I3.79; for the |8oo families 
I8.44, for the 1 1 000 families 1 1 4.76, and if we look at the families 
with incomes between |i 100 and |i6oo we find an average of 
I22.29. A comparison of the averages by nationalities (Table 
108, page 213) shows that a larger expenditure for amusement and 
recreation prevails among the nationalities that have adopted most 
completely the American standard. The Italians, however, show 
an average above the general average in every income-group save 
one. 

The families reporting no expenditure for recreation number 
32, more than half of them among the families in the lowest 2 in- 
come-groups, only 4 in the highest 2. One-third of them are 
among the Russians, one-half among the Russians and Austrians. 
Those who report no money-expenditure make remarks like 
the following: "Never go any place at all except to the woman's 
parents, who live across the way." "The only recreation is the 
display of their furniture." "In the evening they sit in front 
of the house." Twelve of these 32 families report the use of 
parks or some other form of recreation involving no expense, but 
in 20 cases no mention is made of any form of recreation.* 

Three forms of recreation specified in Table 108 (page 213) are: 
the use of parks, excursions, and theaters. The use of parks was 
not made a direct question in the schedule, as were the other forms, 
but they are mentioned in the answers to the general ques- 
tion as to the forms of amusement and recreation enjoyed by 
the family. In this connection they are specified in 102 of the 
318 schedules, somewhat more often in the families with the lower 
incomes. Excursions, involving at least the cost of car-fare, for 
visits to parks or to friends, are reported in 237 of the 318 cases, 
or 74.5 per cent. Thirty-four per cent., or 109 families, report 
expenditure for the theater. A comparison of the number of 

* The transference of an old-world tradition appeals in the following note in 
an Italian schedule: "The daughter has better chance at marriage by staying 
away from public amusements." 
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families reporting expenditures for theaters and excursions in the 
upper and lower income-groups is instructive. Twenty-five per 
cent, of the |6oo and I700 families spend for theaters, 66 per cent, 
for excursions. Of the I900 and fiooo families, 5 1 per cent, spend 
for theaters and 87 per cent, for excursions. By nationalities, 
theaters seem to be best patronized by Americans, the Teutonic 
families, and the Italians, and the expenditure for excursions is 
likewise most frequent among these same nationalities. 

The amount of expenditure varies greatly in individual cases. 
One family puts down |i weekly for theater-going, out of an in- 
come of about I900. Others report 5 or 10 cents occasionally for 
the "five-cent theater" or moving-picture exhibition. Excur- 
sions range from visits to the parks to a three months' visit with a 
sister in the country for mother and children. Very seldom is 
mention made of a stated vacation for the principal wage-eamet. 
Outings provided by the fresh-air charities are specified in a few 
cases, and visits to Coney Island or Fort George by the whole 
family once or twice a summer are not infrequently mentioned. 
Expenditure for dances, although entered separately in the 
schedule, is very seldom reported. One family reports spending 
f 14 for phonograph records, and the phonograph appears in per- 
haps 4 other cases. The voluntary societies, mentioned in the 
preceding section, often furnish means of recreation, such as 
social gatherings, picnics and excursions, and expenditure for 
recreation is sometimes not diflferentiated from dues and pay- 
ments to the society. 

4. Education and Reading.— (See Tables 109-1 11, pages 216- 
218.) The public school furnishes free the means of giving the 
children a formal education, and the free libraries provide reading 
matter. But additional instruction (e. g,, in music) is often 
desired, and the newspapers cost a cent apiece. With these items 
are grouped expenditures for postage and stationery, and incidental 
expenditures for children at school. The total amount reported 
under this heading is less than that under any other of the group- 
heads of the schedule, and increases with income on the average 
less than many other items. The average for the |6oo families 
reporting expenditure under this head is I5.56; for the fiooo 
families the average amount is I8.54. 
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TABLE 108.— RECREATION AND AMUSEMENT. NUMBER OF FAM- 

lUES REPORTING VARIOUS KINDS.— BY NATIONALITY 

AND INCOME. 



NATfOMAUn. 



$600 TO $699 



Num- 
ber of 
Fam- 
Uiet. 



Fonnoc 

Rec- 
reation. 



$700 io $799 



Num- 
ber of 
Fam- 



Fonn o( 

Rec- 
reation. 



$800 10 $899 



Num- 
ber of 
Fam' 
Wet. 



Form of 
Recreadoii. 



United SUtes. . 

Teutonic 

Irish 

Colored 

Bohemian. .... 

Russian 

Austrian, etc. . . 
Italian 

Total 



4.0a 
3.00 
2.87 

^•'§ 
2.18 

4.98 



5 7 
I 3 



X 2 9 4 



^7.54 
7-71 
7.17 
2.56 
6.83 
8.12 
396 
9.92 



19 4 
7 2 
7 
6 

3 
14 4 

9 
14 



II 



12 8 



I901 

11.73 
7.48 
2.14 
4.00 
4.61 
7.87 

14.42 



13 
9 
5 
3 
3 
9 
4 

10 



3-79 



72 



721 



4415! 7-07 



79 



122655:23 

I I ■ 



8.44 73 



26 56 23 



NATIOHALXry. 



$900 TO $999 



Num- 
ber ol 
Fam- 
iUea. 



Form of 

Rec- 
reation. 



$1000 TO $1099 



Num- 
ber of 
Fam- 
ilies. 



Form of 

Rec- 
reation. 



Total. 



Num- 
ber of 
Fam> 
Uiea. 



Form of 
Recr ea tion 



United States. . 

Teutonic 

Irish 

Colored 

Bohemian 

Russian.. 

Austrian, etc... 
Italian 

Total 



$15.48 
14.83 
10.78 

2.50 
11.00 

6.09 

7-31 
10.72 



7 $16. 



,40 

15-52 
2.00 
5-0O 

II. 12 

2.00 

21.34 



6 4I 



19-54 
"•35 
7.38 
2.72 
6.29 
6.23 



27 
16 

9 

2 

4 
17 
10 

24 



II. 71 



63 



5529 



14.76 31 
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By nationalities the highest average amounts are found among 
the English-speaking people, the lowest among the Italians. 
Some expenditure for education and reading is reported in all but 
24 of the 318 cases. In 19 cases, however, less than 75 cents 
is reported. Both classes are included in the column "with no 
expenditure" in the table, making 43 cases in all. Of these 43 
cases, 28 are in families with less than |8oo a year, 5 only in 
families with I900 or over. Twenty-one of them are Italian 
families, and only 2 occur among the 130 families of American, 
Teutonic, and Irish descent. All of the 24 Irish families report 
something spent for reading. (Table 1 10, page 217.) 

Almost all of the money spent under this general head goes 
for newspapers. One or two i-cent dailies 6 days in the week, and 
5 cents weekly for a Sunday paper, amounts to between I5 and |8 
a year, according to the number of one-cent papers purchased. In 
a few cases (printers or barbers), newspapers are obtained without 
cost. What kind of newspapers are read may be seen in Table 1 1 1 
(page 218), from which it appears that the "Journal" and "World" 
are far in the lead with readers of English; that there are some in 
all of the foreign-speaking nationalities that read the papers printed 
in English; and that among the Russians, Austrians and Italians 
a majority of the people buy papers printed in their native 
tongues. Of the 1 58 families of the first 4 nationalities on our 
list, 78 mention the "Journal" or "American," 59 the "World," 
and 16 all other newspapers. In 25 cases, however, the name 
of the paper bought is not stated. There are 160 families in the 
group comprising Bohemians, Russians, Austrians and Italians. 
Twenty-six of these name the "Journal," 16 the "World," and none 
any other paper in English. Ninety-one, or 57 per cent., buy 
papers in the foreign languages, and 30 cases are reported in 
which newspapers are bought, but no names of papers are given.* 

♦ The foDowing list shows the papers mentioned, outside of the "Journal" and 
"World," with the number of families reporting each paper: 

Press 5 

Sun 2 

Times 2 

Herald 3 

Eagle 2 

St. Andrew's Cross i 

The Worker i 

Carried forward 16 
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Newspapers are less frequently omitted by families with I900 
and 1 1 000 than by those with lower incomes. Ninety-three per 
cent, of all families in the 2 highest income-groups have news- 
papers, as against 79 per cent, in the 2 lowest income-groups. By 
nationalities, practically every family in the first 3 nationality- 
groups has newspapers, while 21 of the 57 Italian families go 
without, and 13 of the 89 Russian and Austrian families. 

As an indication of interest in reading, questions were put 
as to whether there were books in the house, and whether use was 
made of the public library. The answers to these questions are 
tabulated in Tables 109 and 1 10 (pages 216, 217), and show that 
books were reported in 97 of the 318 families, or 30.5 per cent., 
and that use of the library was reported in 68 cases, or 21.4 per 
cent. The figures, as far as they go, indicate a somewhat greater 
use of books by the families with larger incomes. The books 
most frequently named were novels and religious books.* 

Brought forward 16 

Eternal Progress i 

Munsey's Argosy a 

Ladies' Home Journal i 

Standard Union 2 

Herald 9 

Journal (German) 3 

Volkszeitung i 

Staatszeitung 2 

Tageblatt 7 

Morgen i 

Wahrheit 11 

Amerikaner 3 

Vorwftrts 21 

New Yorker Liste 5 

Amerika Echo 2 

Freedom (Hungarian) i 

Slovak American i 

Italo Amerikano 3 

Progresso 5 

Hcrakio 8 

BoUettino dela Sera 8 

Telegrapho 6 

Total 119 

Only 3 families, all Americans, mention monthly magazines. 

* Outside of the items tabulated, some interesting details appeared in the sched- 
ules. One Jewish family, recently arrived, was paying a Rabbi $3 a month for 
teaching two children. Twenty-five cents was entered, in one schedule, as paid for 
writing a letter. The entries for postage and stationery are seldom more than a 
few cents. One schedule reports, "In 3 years i letter, 3 cents." 
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TABLE 109.— EDUCATION AND READING. AVERAGE ANNUAL EX- 

PENDITURE AND PER CENT. OF FAMILIES REPORTING USE 

OF NEWSPAPERS, BOOKS, PUBLIC LIBRARY.— BY INCOME. 



Income. 



$600 to $699 
$700 to $799 
SSooto $899 
$900 to $999 
$1000 to $1099 

S40oto $599 
$600 to $799 
$800 to $899 
$900 to $1099 
$1 100 and over. 



72 
79 
73 
63 
31 

25 

73 
94 
48 



Families 
Spenddig 
Less Than 
75 Cknts. 



17 
II 
10 

4 
I 

5 
28 
10 

5 



S 



24 

14 

14 

6 

3 

20 
II 
14 

5 



Families Rxpostxnc: 



Newspapers. 



53 
66 
60 

57 
30 

18 
119 
60 
87 
45 



74 
84 
82 
90 
97 

72 

79 
82 

93 
94 



Books at 
Hoine. 






28 

27 

37 
25 
42 

40 
27 
37 
31 
56 



Use of 
Ubnry. 



M 

I 



S5.56 

4.93 
7.66 
6.70 

8.54 

364 
4.69 
7.66 
7.08 
io-33t 



* Average of families spending. 

t Average of 41 families with incomes between $1100 and $1599. 
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TABLE 110.— EDUCATION AND READING. AVERAGE ANNUAL EX- 
PENDITURE, AND NUMBER OF FAMILIES REPORTING USE 
OF NEWSPAPERS, BOOKS, PUBLIC LIBRARY.— BY NATION- 
ALITY AND INCOME. 



Nationauty. 



$600 TO $699 




$700 TO $799 



I Num- 
ber of 
Fam- 
ilies. 



I • 



h 



Number 

Re- 
porting. 



^a 



i;1 



$800 TO $899 



Num- 
ber of 
Fam- 
ilies. 



Number 

Re- 
porting. 



it 



United States 

Teutonic 

Irish 

Colored 

Bohemian 

Russian 

Austrian, etc. 

Italian 

Total 



I9..ji8, 
7 I 7 
7.. 6 
6'.. I 6; 

3|-;3| . 
141 210 51 3 

2 8.. I li 
114 6j 8 7.. I 



.1 



$8.81 
8.09 

"•95 
5-49 
5.62 

6.55 
10.03 

2-74 



4|.- 
51 a 

5I-- 



5-56 173,17 53|2o:iS 4-93 



i79|"i662Yi| 



7.66 



73 



60 



27 1 14 



NATIOMALiry. 



$900 TO $999 



Num- 

ibcrof 

\Fun- 

iUes. 



Number 

Re- 
porting. 



United States. 

Teutonic 

Irish 

Colored 

Bohemian 

Russian 

Austrian, etc. . 

Italian 

Total 



Us' I 



'a 



$7.82 
7.34 

5-55 
3-74 
5.98 
5-91 
7.82 

5-48 



I 



.5 

III.. 

2|.. 

4| > 

7! 1 
9. 2 



$1000 TO $1099 



Num- 
berofj 
Fam- 
ilies. 



Number 

Re- 
porting. 



•.I 



III 1 .11 



4*11-53 
I 10.98 
6.22 
3.60 



71 2i 



7.22 
6.90 
4.62 



is I 
!:§ 

■m — 






Total. 



s! 1 7M 3 

81.. 8 4I 4 
I.. i|..| i| 



6| ii i; 

i! i| i| 



61 4..! 4-37 



S7.85; 67 

8.10 39 

8.01 1 24 

5-94 1 281 
6.14 j I4J 

6.14 57i 
7.61 1 32! 




6.70I63! 4|57i6i8, 8.5431 130:13101 

I I I I i ■ r I I I 1 



6.98 1318' 43 1266; 97 68 



' Including cases with expenditure less than 75 cents. 
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MISCELLANEOUS EXPENDITURES 

5. Miscellaneous Expenditures.— Under this head are in- 
cluded items not easily classified under any of the preceding 
heads. Here fall expenditures for tobacco, for alcoholic drinks 
away from home, for barber's services; the spending money not 
otherwise accounted for, funeral expenses, the cost of moving, 
and a variety of other charges. 

The expenditures for these miscellaneous items are an ex- 
pression of the individuality of the members of the family. The 
range for such expression is very restricted on the narrow in- 
comes, but increases with increase of resources. The expendi- 
tures chosen out of those included in this group are also an index 
of the character and experiences of the members of the family. 
An excessive drink-bill tells its own story; an entry of I50 
for repayment of debts suggests a happier state of affairs. 

A comparison of the averages of the amounts included under 
miscellaneous expenditures for the different income-groups shows 
a marked increase with increase of income (Table 1 12, page 224). 
The averages for the 5 income-groups between |6oo and |iioo 
are I25.47, I32.38, I41 .3 1 , I45.5 1 , I63.3 1 . The average for the 1 50 
families with incomes between f6oo and |8oo is I27.09; for 
the 94 families with incomes between I900 and |iioo is I51.38, 
or nearly twice as much as for the poorer families. Tables 1 1 3 and 
1 14 (pages 224-225) show the number of families spending sums 
within given limits, in each income-group. The preponderance 
of entries of the lower sums for the smaller incomes is as striking 
as the frequency of the larger sums on the higher incomes. Table 
1 14 (page 225) shows that only i* of the 25 families with less 
than $600 a year spends over I30 for miscellanies, that 61 per 
cent, of the families with from $600 to |8oo a year do not exceed 
this limit, and that only 36 per cent, of the families with from I900 
to 1 1 100 a year fall below it. Of the 48 families with |i 100 a 
year and more, only 8, or 16.7 per cent., spend less than I30 for 
miscellaneous items, and 58 per cent, report more than I50. 

The different nationalities show little difference in the total 
amount charged to the account of miscellaneous expenditures. 
A few large entries for certain families bring up the averages 

* This family, under-fed and in poor health, reports $66.40 for spending money, 
probably for intoxicants. 
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in a few cases, but Table 1 1 5 (page 226) shows a general correspond- 
ence in the number of families spending given amounts. Even 
more striking is Table 1 16, showing these data for the two groups 
of nationalities; the first group comprising Americans, the Teutonic 
nations, Irish and colored; the second, Bohemians, Russians, 
Austrians and Italians. It appears that almost exactly the same 
number is to be found spending less than I30, from I30 to 
I50, and over I50. 

It will not be without importance to consider some of these 
items separately. The details included under the title "miscel- 
laneous" are sometimes concealed under the general head of 
"spending money." The schedule asked for a return of spending- 
money for the different members of the family, and in some 
cases this was entered at large as 50 cents or |i a week, 
without further explanation. In other words there was obvious 
duplication with other entries, as for tobacco and car-fare. In 
the sheets showing details for each family, these duplications 
have been eliminated and nothing is charged to spending-money 
which is elsewhere charged to tobacco, car-fare or other stated 
objects of expenditure. In many families the mother is the 
cashier and receives her husband's wage week by week, allowing 
him out of it a fixed sum, say |i or |2, for his pocket-money. 
Out of this he pays for car-fare, lunches, tobacco, and what 
not. To the children small sums are given from time to time, 
but seldom as a regular amount every week. Under the 
general head of spending money are sometimes included expendi- 
tures for questionable purposes, such as an excessive amount 
for drink, or for gambling. No attempt has been made to draw 
the line in such cases. 

Expenditures reported for tobacco are shown in Tables 1 17 
and 118 (pages 227-228). The average amounts expended in- 
crease from I9.40 for the f6oo incomes, to |i6.i6 for incomes 
between |iooo and |iioo. This would mean a little under 20 
cents a week in the first case, and something over 30 cents a week 
in the second case. The Russians and Austrians report a relatively 
high expenditure for this purpose, although a larger proportion 
of cases with no expenditure for tobacco is reported from these 
nationalities than from any others. The use of tobacco is re- 
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ported in all but 63 of the 318 families with incomes between 
|6oo and |iioo. In 8 cases it is reported as received without 
cost, either as a gift, or in connection with employment in the 
tobacco trades. Its use is so general that it must be included as 
forming part of the established standard of living. 

The returns in regard to alcoholic drinks away from home are 
so incomplete as to warrant small inference from them. In certain 
cases the details are given with completeness, as stated in another 
connection (page 133). But more often the expenditure for drink 
has been hidden under "spending money," or "meals away from 
home," or in one or two obvious instances omitted entirely, 
leaving an apparent surplus quite irreconcilable with the meager 
provision reported for the necessities of life. The amount actually 
reported for drinks away from home may safely be considered 
as not exaggerated. It has been included in the table concerning 
alcoholic drinks at home (page 149). A few exceptionally large 
entries for drinks away from home are |200 in the |8oo group of 
Americans, I233.60 for one |iooo American family. No sums 
so large as these are reported by the families of other nation- 
alities. For the Italians the returns give something under this 
head for three-fourths of the families. The amounts are usually 
not large. In a few cases occurs an entry of from I30 to I40, or 
about 10 cents a day. Illustrations for the temperance lecturer 
may be found in the report of one woman that she bought 
heavy cups so the drunken husband might not break them, and 
in the entry under "playthings for children" that the only 
expenditure was on one occasion when the father was drunk 
and bought a 5-cent toy for each child. 

For the services of the barber something is reported from the 
great majority of families. The children's hair is often cut at 
home. One case of co-operative hair-cutting is reported — "The 
neighbors cut the father's hair." But for the most part the 
barber is patronized for this service, and in the majority of cases 
for shaving also. A count of the cases shows that in 1 76 of the 3 1 8 
cases, or 55 per cent., there is resort to the barber for shaving at 
least once a week. The cost is usually 10 cents, in some cases 
5 ; or for hair-cut and shave together, 25 cents. The distribution 
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of the 176 families by income and nationality may be seen in the 
footnote.* 

The amount of expenditure for funerals is reported in only 
12 cases. The amounts range from I30 to I50 for the funeral of 
a child, to 1 1 30 for the funeral of an adult. In 8 of the 12 cases 
expenditures are reported of from I30 to I50; in the other 4 cases 
the amounts are I65, I78, |i2o, I130. The details of these 
expenditures are not given. In one case it is stated that $40 out 
of the 165 spent was given by relatives. 

For moving, expenditures vary. Three dollars, I5 and I7 are 
common entries under this head, but the entries are too few to 
warrant tabulation. 

Expenditures for candy, ice cream and soda water are reported 
in a number of schedules. A dollar a week in the summer is per- 
haps the maximum entry. Another family reports 1 18.20 for 
the year for this purpose. The pennies of the children that go for 
these luxuries are more often entered under the head of spending 
money for children. 

It remains only to notice a few single cases where a large entry 
among the miscellaneous items sheds some light on the gen- 

* FAMILIES REPORTING EXPENDITURE FOR SHAVING AT THE 

BARBER'S. 



Bt Nationality. 


By Incomb, 






With Expendi- 
ture far 
Shaving. 






WithEzpeodi- 
tuietor 
Shaving. 




i 

B 
1 


i 


J 




United States.... 

Teutonic 

Irish 


67 
39 
24 
28 
14 
57 
32 
57 


38 
19 
12 

7 
10 

43 

25 

22 


57 
49 
50 
25 
71 

;i 

39 


$6ooto $699 

$700 to $799 

$8ooto $899.... 

$9ooto $999.... 

$1000 to $1099 


72 

79 

11 

31 


31 
41 
39 
44 
21 


43 
52 
53 
70 


Colored 


Bohemian 


68 


Austrian 

Italian 


318 


176 


55 








318 


176 


55 
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eral conditions of work and life. One milk-driver receives an 
allowance, in addition to regular wages, of |2 a week from his 
employer, which he is expected to spend among the small dealers 
to whom he delivers milk. Another milk-driver is required to 
deposit |200 with his employer as surety for his honesty. One 
man, earning I1300 a year, paid I48 for a watch and chain for his 
wife; one gas-fitter, with an income of |i6oo, was obliged to make 
good the loss of I250 worth of materials stolen from a building 
where he had been employed. In most of the cases, however, 
where the amount spent for miscellanies reaches I75 or more, it 
is accounted for under the vague term "spending money", or 
under the items of tobacco and drink. 
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TABLE 112.— MISCELLANEOUS EXPENDITURES. AVERAGE ANNUAL 

EXPENDITURE OF ALL FAMILIES.— BY INCOME 

AND NATIONALITY. 



NAnONALITY. 



United States 

Teutonic 

Irish 

Colored 

Bohemian . . . 

Russian 

Austrian, etc, 
Italian 

Average 



S600to$699| S700to$799 






72 



M 



14.66 
18.23 
21.87 

13.85 
20.77 
22.92 
34.04 



25.47 



79 






$26.02 

23.59 
23.06 
24.17 
23.60 
3798 
33.19 

49-34 



32.38 



S800ioS899 



73 



4 

M 



$45.12 
60.93 
24.73 
41.02 
20.91 
32.21 
52.96 

37-77 



41.31 



$900 TO $999 $1000to$1099 




TABLE 113.— MISCELLANEOUS EXPENDITURES. NUMBER AND 

PER CENT. OF FAMILIES REPORTING EXPENDITURE 

OF GIVEN AMOUNTS.— BY INCOME. 





Number 

OF 

Families. 


Families with Expendttdse of: 


Imcome. 


Under $30 


$30 to$50 


Over $50 




Num- 
bcr. 


Percent 


Num- 
ber. 


Per Cent 


Num- 
ber. 


PerCeot. 


$600 to $699 

$700 to $799 

$800 to $899 

$900 to $999 

$1000 to $1099 


72 
79 
73 
63 
31 


50 
42 

37 
24 
10 


695 
53-2 

32.2 


15 
22 

19 

21 

6 


20.8 
27.8 
26.0 
33-3 
19-3 


7 
15 

18 
15 


9.7 
19.0 

24.5 
28.6 

48.S 


Total, $600 to $1099 

$400 to $599 

$600 to $799 

$800 to $899 

$900 to $1099 

$1100 and over 


318 

25 
151 
73 
94 
48 


163 

24 
92 

37 

n 


5I-I 

96.0 
60.9 

49.5 
36.2 
16.7 


83 

37 
19 
27 
12 


26.2 

24.5 
26.0 
28.7 
25.0 


72 

I 

22 
17 


22.7 

4.0 
14.6 
24.5 

58.3 
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TABLE 114.— MISCELLANEOUS EXPENDITURES. NUMBER OF FAM- 
ILIES REPORTING EXPENDITURE OF GIVEN 
AMOUNTS.— BY INCOME. 





Total 

NUM- 
BIE 
<» 

Fami- 
lies. 


EXFIMDITUIZ. 


IMOOMB. 


Under 
$10 


$10 
to 
$20 


$20 
to 
$30 


$30 
to 
$40 


$40 

to 
$50 


$50 
to 
$60 


$60 
to 
$70 


$70 
to 
$80 


$80 
to 
$90 


$90 

to 

$100 


^ 


l400to $499 
$500 to $599 


8 

as 


4 
5 

9 


2 

9 
II 


I 
3 

4 




"• 






I 

I 


•• 


•- 


•• 


Total, 
$400 to $599 


.. 



$600 to $699 
$700 to $799 
$800 to $899 
$900 to $999 
$ioooto$io99 

$600 to $1099 



72 


II 


18 


21 


8 


7 


2 


3 


I 


I 


. , 


79 


8 


20 


14 


1 


9 


6 


5 


I 


, , 


I 


73 


6 


15 


16 


XI 


8 


2 


X 


I 


.. 


63 


I 


10 


13 


13 


8 


4 


3 


2 


2 


3 


31 


"• 


4 


6 


5 


I 


I 




5 


2 


2 


318 


26 


67 


70 


47 


36 


21 


13 


10 


6 


5 



17 



$1100 to $1199 

$I20OtO$I299 

$1300 to $1399 
$1400 to $1499 
$1500 to $1599 
$1600 and over 

Total, 
$1100 and over 



18 
8 
8 
I 
6 
7 



48 



2 2 

1 

I I 
I 

5 5 





2 


I 




3 




2 




.. 


3 


2 


.. 




.. 


4 

I 
3 


2 


4 


X 


9 


14 



15 
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TABLE 116 —MISCELLANEOUS EXPENDITURES. NUMBER OF FAM- 
ILIES REPORTING EXPENDITURE OF GIVEN 
AMOUNTS.— BY NATIONALITY. 







EXFEMDITUIZ. 


Nationalrt. 


1 


s 




3 

2 


i 

s 


i 

a 

i 


1 


2 

§ 


i 

2 


i 

2 

1 


i 

2 

§ 


8* 

S 




United States 

Teutonic 


67 
39 
24 
28 

14 
57 
32 

57 


6 
2 
3 
4 
3 
2 

3 
3 


16 
9 

15 

8 


9 
7 
9 

15 
II 
II 


II 

8 

2 
5 
4 
3 
3 
II 


7 
3 

2 

3 

I 

5 

4 
II 


8 
3 

5 


4 

I 
I 

3 

2 
2 


'6 

2 


I 

I 

2 
I 
I 


2 
I 
X 

I 


3 

5 

I 


Irish 


Colozed 


I 


Bohemian 




Russian 


3 


Austrian, etc 

Italian 


3 

3 




Total 


318 


26 


67 


70 


47 


3^ 


21 


13 


10 


6 


5 


17 





TABLE 116.— MISCELLANEOUS EXPENDITURES. NUMBER OF FAM- 
ILIES SPENDING GIVEN AMOUNTS.— BY NATIONALITY- 
GROUPS AND INCOME. 



Imoome. 


Total Nuicbek 
or Faiolirs. 


Undbe $30. 


$30 10 $50. 


OvuSSO. 


Group 
I* 


Group 
Il.t 


Group 


Group 
II. 


Group 


II. 


Group 


Group 


$6ooto $699 

$700 to $799 

$800 to $899 

$900 to $999 

$1000 to S1099 


30 
39 
37 

34 
18 


42 

40 
36 
29 

13 


22 

24 

20 

II 

5 


28 

18 

17 

13 

S 


4 

II 

9 
12 

5 


II 
II 
10 

9 

I 


4 
4 
8 
II 
8 


3 

II 

9 

7 
7 


Total 


158 


160 


82 


81 


41 


42 


35 


37 





* Group I includes Americans, Teutonic nations, Irish, and colored, 
t Group II includes Bohemians, Russians, Austrians, etc., and Italians. 
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TABLE 118.— TOBACCO. AVERAGE EXPENDITURE OF ALL FAMI- 
LIES.— BY NATIONALITY AND INCOME. 



NAnONALXTY. 



$600 TO $699. 



Number 

of 
Faxnilies. 



$700 TO $799. 



Number 

of 
Fi 



I 



$800 TO $899. 



Number 

of 
Families. 






United States 

Teutonic 

Irish 

Colored 

Bohemian.... 

Russian 

Austrian, etc. 
Italian 

Total 



$ 8.21 

5-25 
5.06 
8.12 

5.6s 

8.66 

13.00 

11.25 



S11.31 

10.78 

6.64 

g.io 

6.07 

16.09 

13-36 

8.29 



$10.74 

11.05 

8.27 

I2.2X 
7.80 
12.65 
17.06 
10.33 



72 



9.40 



79 



17 



10.81 



73 



15 



11.52 



Natiomautt. 



United States. 

Teutonic 

Irish 

Colored 

Bohemian. . . . 

Russian 

Austrian, etc. 
Italian 

Total 



$900 TO $999. 



Number 

of 
Families. 



63 



13 



$10.09 

15-29 
12.42 
5.20 
10.40 
13.10 

1384 
8.28 



11.63 



$1000 TO $1099. 



Number 

of 
FamiBes. 



31 



$24.03 

10-53 

13.00 

7.80 

14.07 

5.20 

18.08 



16.16 



Total. 



Number 

of 
FamilieB. 



318 



U 



71 



$io.x6 

11.29 

8.65 

932 
6.94 

13-25 
13-95 
10.55 



10.98 
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RELATION OF INCOME TO EXPENDITURE 

IV. Relation of Income to Expenditure 

Having considered the elements of the subsistence that our 
families provide, it remains to consider the question how far they 
are able to provide this subsistence out of the incomes that they 
have. If a family is able to make both ends meet out of its in- 
come, it seems a fair inference that it is able to maintain such 
standard of living as is represented by its expenditures. Still 
more probable is this if the family has a surplus of income over 
expenditures. This is not to say that the standard maintained is 
normal or adequate, however. It may be so low that in the course 
of a few years, if not sooner, the physique and morale of the family 
must deteriorate, or the effects may be apparent only in the gradual 
deterioration of a whole group of the population in the course 
of one or two generations. This deterioration may be going on at 
the same time that individual families are living as best they can 
within their incomes. The comparison of income with expenditure 
has therefore been deferred until after the examination of the 
main items of expenditure in the several income-groups. 

In comparing the income and expenditure of the families in- 
cluded in our tables, three classes have been made: families with 
an even balance, those showing a surplus, and those reporting a 
deficiency. In view of the probabilities of error in the estimates 
which the figures represent, a margin of I25 has been allowed, and 
all cases where the difference either way between income and ex- 
penditure does not exceed this sum, are counted as having neither 
surplus nor deficiency. Tables 1 19 and 120 (pages 235-236) show 
the results of this enumeration. Of the 318 families that have 
incomes between $600 and |iioo, 116 show an even balance 
within I25, 1 16 show a surplus, and 86 show a deficiency. Of the 
25 families with incomes under $600, 13 came out even within 125* 
5 show a surplus of more than I25, and 7 show a deficiency. 
Among the 48 families with incomes of |i 100 and above, 15 come 
out within the I25 limit, 22 report a surplus, and 1 1 a deficiency. 
This comparison shows that there are extravagant families and 
economical families on whatever income. It suggests also, what 
figures already presented substantiate, that the families that 
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make both ends meet on less than |6oo are living far below the 
normal standard. 

Examining by income-groups the returns for the 318 families 
with incomes between $600 and |i 100, we find that the percentage 
of those reporting deficiency tends to diminish with increase of in- 
come, but with a movement in the opposite direction for the 
|8oo groups. The table of averages shows no such interruption,* 
so that the amount of the deficiency must be smaller in the 
families with incomes of |8oo and I900, even if the number of 
families reporting deficiency increases. The table indicates that 
a comfortable margin of income over expenditure is first possible 
with an income between |8oo and I900. 

If the column showing the number of families reporting a 
surplus be examined, it will be found that the percentage here 
increases from 28 in the |6oo group to 42 in the |iooo group. 
The |8oo families, which report the largest percentage of families 
with deficit, report also the largest percentage of families with a 
surplus, 48 per cent., and the smallest percentage (22) of families 
with balance within I25. An examination of the tabulation by 
nationalities furnishes an explanation of these variations. In the 
|8oo income-group, only 3 families of our second nationality-group 
(Bohemians, Russians, Austrians, Italians) report a deficit, or 8 
per cent., while of the 37 families in the first nationality-group 
(Americans, Teutonic nations, Irish, colored) 19, or 50 per cent., 
report a deficit. The standard set by the nations of Southern 
Europe can be attained on |8oo much more certainly than the 
American standard.! 

The figures for the various nationalities taken by income-groups 
and as a whole tend to confirm the inference that has been made 
regarding the difference between the American standard and 
that of the natives of Southern Europe. Only 32 of the 86 families 

Average Aveiage Total 

* Income Gkoofs. Total Income. Expendituxe. 

$600 to $699 $650.17 $650.57 

700 to 799 748.83 735.98 

800 to 899 846.26 811.88 

900 to 999 942.03 906.70 

1,000 to 1,099 1,044.48 1,009.57 

t It appears further that these 37 families of the first group contain an ezcep- 
tioxial proportion of families with high equivalents in demand for food. 
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reporting a deficiency are in the 4 nationalities representing South- 
em Europe, although these 4 comprise a full half of the 318 
families under discussion. Further, of these 32 families only 1 1 
are found in the 3 income-groups above |8oo. If we look at the 
families reporting a surplus, we find that more than 50 per cent, 
of all Russian, Austrian, and Italian families report a surplus as 
against only 23 per cent, of the American and Teutonic families. 
Even on incomes between |6oo and |8oo, among the combined 
Russian, Austrian and Italian families, a surplus is reported 
by 39 per cent, of the families in the $600 group and by 49 per cent. 
in the I700 group, as compared with 17 per cent, of the combined 
nationalities of the first group (American, Teutonic, Irish, colored) 
in the |6oo group, and 21 per cent, in the I700 group. 

Taking all incomes tc^ether, the largest percentage of families 
with deficit is found among the colored people (43 per cent.); 
the next largest (37 per cent.) is reported by the American families; 
the largest percentage with surplus is 58, which falls to the 
Italians; next come the Russians, with 51 per cent.; while the 
lowest percentage, as has already been stated, is found among 
the American and Teutonic families. 

The eco nomic d isadvantage of the family not drawing upon 
other sources of income thaiTtfie fatTier's earnings appears in a 
comparison of the standing, as regards surplus and deficit, of 
the families of this sort and families with a composite income. 
This may be found in Tables 1 21-123 (pages 237-239). In every 
income-group from I500 up to |i 100, the percentage of families 
reporting a deficit is larger among the families supported only by 
the father than in the other class; the percentage reporting surplus 
is smaller in the greater number of income-groups, and for these 
families as a whole, than for the families with composite income. 

A survey of the various nationalities represented in the tables 
shows the same tendency in favor of the families with composite 
income (Tables' 1 2 1 and 1 22, pages 237-238) . For the 67 American 
families, 45 per cent, of those supported by the father alone report 
a deficit, and 26 per cent, of the families with composite income. 
The percentage of families reporting a surplus is the same for 
both classes, namely, 22 per cent., but the percentage of families 
with even balance is 52 for the families with composite income and 
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but 33 for families supported by the father alone. Among the 
Irish and Russians only is there an exception. However, there 
are only 7 Irish families altogether with composite income. Even 
in the Russian families those with composite income show a larger 
percentage with surplus than the families supported by the father 
alone. 

Considered from the view-point of the content of a standard 
of living, this tendency indicates that where the families are 
compelled to resort to the supplementary sources of income, they 
are either content with a lower standard of comforts than families 
of the other class, or are able to attain it at a lower expense. 
Put in another form, it appears that many families send their 
children to work at an early age, and cramp their housing accommo- 
dations by taking lodgers, in order to lay up money, rather than 
to maintain a given standard of living in their current expendi- 
tures. This interpretation is supported by corroborative details 
in a large number of the individual schedules for families with 
composite income, especially those of the families of foreign birth. 

The under-fed, under -clothed, and over-crowded families 
(Tables 124-126, pages 240-242), as has already been shown, 
make a better showing in keeping expenditures within income 
than do the families as a whole. This indicates that on the lower 
incomes^ where most of these cases with sub-normal standard 
are found, an even balance or a surplus can be attained only by 
curtailing expenditures for necessaries below the point of meeting 
the requirements of healthy existence. This inference is further 
substantiated by noting the location, by income-classes, of the 
families that are reported as below the minimum standards 
assumed. Table 124 (page 240) shows that two-thirds of the 33 
families, both under-fed and under-clothed, have incomes under 
|8oo; two-thirds (29 out of 45) of the families both under-fed and 
over-crowded, and two-thirds (56 out of 81) of the families under- 
clothed and over-crowded are likewise in the same income-classes. 
Fourteen of the 20 families below standard in all three respects 
are in the |6oo and I700 income-groups, 5 are in the |8oo group, 
and only i among the families with incomes above I900. 

Table 127 (page 243) shows the returns made as to savings, and 
as to insurance that is comparable with saving; that is, where the 
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policy, whether an ordinary life policy, or one of the endowment 
t)T)e, is for a sum that represents something more than burial ex- 
penses. The table shows the number of families reporting that 
they had savings in one form or another, and the number reporting 
an insurance policy of I500 or over, the limit of I500 being arbi- 
trarily assumed as marking something more than the ordinary indus- 
trial or burial insurance. 1 1 should be remembered that not all fam- 
ilies reporting a surplus of income over expenditure admitted pos- 
sessing savings or investments in any form; hence the numbers in 
the table doubtless are under-statements. At the same time, 
there is no reason to suppose that the concealment of savings and 
investment would be more frequent in one income-group than in 
another. 

Taking the figures as they stand, savings are reported by 
15 per cent, of the $600 families, 20 per cent, of the I700 families, 
38 per cent, of those with incomes between |8oo and I900, 23 per 
cent, of those in the I900 group, and 45 per cent, of the |iooo 
families. Insurance of I500 or more is reported in about the same 
proportion of families in each income-group, and by 56, or 18 per 
cent., of the 318 families under consideration.* These figures, so 
far as they go, show that saving is relatively infrequent until the 
|8oo line is reached.f 

The converse of savings is borrowing (Table 128, page 244). 
Here, too, the reports cannot be assumed to be inclusive of all 
actual cases among our families. It is safe to assume that bor- 
rowing did occur in every case where it is reported. Pawning 
is reported in about half of the cases of borrowing. Only 42 of 
the 318 families admit borrowing, and 23 pawning. Inasmuch as 
the amount borrowed is not in every case stated, it is not possible 
always to distinguish between small sums borrowed in anticipa- 
tion of pay-day, and loans of considerable sums to meet a serious 
deficiency of income, or provide for an extraordinary emergency. 

* By nationalities, the American families report savings in the smallest number 
of cases (save the Iridi), and the largest number of cases of life insurance. The 
Italians report the largest proportion of families with savings (29 out of 57), but 
no insurance for as much as $500. About one-third of the Russian and of the 
Teutonic families report savings. 

t The savings are not always invested in savings banks. Several families re- 
ported buying lots in Long Island or New Jersey; one or two reported making 
additions to business capital. 
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Taking the figures for what they are worth, nearly half of the 
cases of borrowing reported (20 out of 42) are in the |6oo income- 
group; one-quarter are in the I700 group. The pawning reported 
is likewise nearly half of it in the |6oo families. This corroborates 
the suggestion already made, that the task of making both ends 
meet is too severe to be successfully accomplished in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, on all incomes under |8oo, without a lowering of the 
standard of living below the normal demands of health, working 
efficiency, and social decency.* 

*The question, "In case of retrenchment, what expenditures are curtailed?" 
while not eliciting all that was hoped for, brought out some suggestive answers. 
In one case it is reported that "In case of retrenchment they live principally on 
bread and coffee or tea, curtailing all other expenses for food." In other cases 
clothing, amusements, and certain articles of food are mentioned. More eloquent 
than these answers are the pages of the books that show the severest struggle with 
poverty, — the absence of entries for newspapers, society dues, recreation in any form. 
The meager diet is epitomized in this quotation: "I believe we can eat more, but 
it has to be suflBcient." Another family buys cracked eggs: "They are much 
cheaper, about one cent each." Economy in dress is well represented by the 
statement regarding the expenditures for hats of a woman married some ten years, 
"One hat, bought long before she knew him." 
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RELATION OF INCOME TO EXPENDITURE 



TABLE 123.— SURPLUS AND DEHCIT. NUMBER AND PER CENT. 
OF FAMILIES REPORTING.— BY SOURCES OF 
INCOME AND INCOME-GROUP. 







Families Suffostxd by 


Faibkb 


Fakilibs Havdio CoMvosm 
Imcoicb. 


Inooicb. 




Balance 
within 
$25.00 


Surplus. 


Defidt 


h 


Balance 
witliin 
$25.00 


Surplus. 


1 




1 


1 


i 


1 


3 

i 


1 


& 


'8 
JZ5 


1 




1 


i 


1 


s 


$400 to $499 


8 


6 


5 


83 


.. 


.. 


I 


17 


2 


2 


100 


, . 








$500 to $599 


17 


14 


6 


43 


4 


28.5 


4 


28.5 


3 


2 


67 


I 


33 


.. 


.. 


$600 to $699 


72 


46 


20 


43 


12 


26 


14 


31 


26 


II 


42 


8 


31 


7 


27 


$700 to $799 


79 


40 


14 


35 


15 


38 


IX 


27 


39 


19 


49 


II 


28 


9 


23 


$800 to I899 


73 


22 


4 


19 


10 


45 


8 


36 


51 


12 


24 


25 


49 


14 


27 


$900 to I999 


63 


33 


12 


36 


12 


36 


9 


28 


30 


15 


50 


10 


33 


5 


17 


$1000 to $1099 


31 


8 


I 


12 


3 


38 


4 


50 


93 


8 


35 


10 


43 


5 


22 


$1100 to $1199 


18 


7 


3 


42 


2 


29 


2 


29 


II 


5 


45.5 


5 


45-5 


I 


9 


$1200 to $1299 


8 


4 


2 


50 


I 


25 


I 


25 


4 


I 


25 


I 


25 


2 


50 


$1300 to $1399 


8 


2 


-- 


•• 


2 


100 


.- 


.. 


6 


I 


17 


2 


33 


3 


50 


$1400 and over 


14 


3 


I 


33 


I 


33 


I 


33 


II 


2 


18 


8 
81 


73 
39 


I 
47 


9 


Totol 


391 


185 


68 


37 


62 


33 


55 


30 


206 


78 


38 






23 


$400 to $599 


25 


20 


II 


55 


4 


20 


5 


25 


5 


4 


80 


I 


20 




. , 


$600 to $1099 


318 149 


51 


34 


52 


35 


46 


31 


169 


65 


38 


64 


38 


40 


24 


$1 100 and over 


48 16 


6 


37-5 


6 


37-5 


4 


25 


3^ 


9 


28 


16 


so 


7 


** 
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THE STANDARD OF LIVING 

TABLE 124.— NUMBER OF FAMILIES BELOW STANDARD AS RE- 
GARDS BOTH FOOD AND CLOTHING, BOTH FOOD AND SHEL- 
TER, OR BOTH SHELTER AND CLOTHING.— BY NATIONALITY 
AND INCOME. 



NATiONALrnr. 



$600 TO $699 



I 
II 



$700 TO $799 



$800 TO $899 



1 
S3 



1° 



s's 



r 



i 
1 



United States 

Teutonic 

Irish 

Colored 

Bohemian... 

Russian 

Austrian, etc. 
Italian.. 

Total 



72 



13 



a8 



79 



15 



28 7 



73 



18 



NATioNAury. 



United States. 
Teutonic... . 

Irish 

Colored 

Bohemian 

Russian 

Austrian, etc . 
Italian 

Total 



$900 TO $999 



1 



^1 
4 

h 

k 



$1000 10 $1099 



8 
8 

I 
I 

6 
I 
6 

31 
240 



1 

ii 



DP 

P 



Total. 



67 
39 
24 
28 

14 
57 
32 
57 

318 



1 



11 



I 

7 

z 
6 
8 
I 

14 
13 
3t 

81 
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RELATION OF INCOME TO EXPENDITURE 



TABLE 125.— FAMILIES UNDER-FED, UNDER-CLOTHED, AND OVER- 
CROWDED. NUMBER AND PERCENTAGES.— BY INCOME. 







Undsk- 

FED. 


Undex- 


OVER- 
CXOWDED. 


Undee- 

FED AMD 

Undee- 


Undee- 

EED AMD 

OVEE- 
CEOWDED. 


Undee- 

CLOTHED 

AMD 

OVEB- 

CEOWDED. 


Incoiie. 


y 

< 






















8 


1 




1 




1 

5 


63 


7 


t 

88 


2 

5 


if 

63 


55 
4 


i 


$400 to $499 


8 


8 


100 


7 


88 


SO 


$500 to $599 


17 


II 


65 


15 


88 


12 


71 


10 


59 


8 


47 


9 


53 


$600 to $699 


72 


24 


zz 


45 


63 


41 


57 


13 


18 


M 


19 


28 


39 


$700 to $799 


79 


24 


30 


41 


52 


46 


58 


II 


14 


15 


19 


28 


35 


$800 to $899 


73 


16 


22 


23 


32 


39 


53 


7 


10 


II 


15 


18 


25 


l90oto I999 


63 


5 


8 


16 


25 


25 


40 


2 


3 




6 


7 


zi 


$1000 to $1099 


31 


3 


10 


I 


3 


9 


30 


• - 


-. 




3 


-. 


-. 


$1100 to $1199 


18 


• - 


.- 


3 


6 


10 


21 


.- 


.. 


• • 


-- 


.. 


.. 


$1200 to $1299 


8 




• - 


.. 


•• 


• • 


-. 






-. 


.. 


-. 


.. 


$1300 to $1399 


8 


•- 


.• 




•- 


-- 


.. 


-• 




-- 


.- 


.- 


.- 


$1400 and over 


14 


•- 


-• 


-- 


•• 






-- 


-- 


-- 


•• 


•- 


•- 


Total 


391 
25 


























$400 to $599 


19 


76 


22 


88 


17 


68 


17 


68 


13 


52 


13 


52 


$600 to $799 


151 


48 


32 


86 


57 


87 


58 


24 


16 


29 


19 


56 


37 


$800 to $899 


73 


16 


22 


23 


32 


39 


53 


7 


10 


II 


15 


18 


25 


$900 to $1099 


94 


8 


9 


17 


18 


34 


36 


2 


2 


5 


5 


7 


7 


Si 100 and over 


48 


-• 


•- 


3 


6 


10 


21 


•- 


-• 


•• 


•• 


•• 


•• 



16 
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Conclusions ; 



--^: seems safe to conclude fromalLUiddata that we have been 
con^ftering, that an income und^rJSoo^ not enough, ta permitO,! 
the maintenance of a normal staimdamS A survey of the detail^^^^ 
of expenditure for each item in the biioget shows some manifest ^ 
deficienc}LJj3i:..alnaost. .eygiy. fomjjy in the I^QO .and f 700 groups.' 
I h/. h^ygllll^gYI>ragrA ch/^wc scarccly more than 3 rooms for j^persons^X* 
Three-fifths of the families have less than 4 rooms and more than 
I J persons to a room. _ jFu^ } j s gathered on the street by half of 
the |6oo families and by more than one-third of the I700 families. 
One-third of the |6oo families are not able to afford gas. One- - 
third of the |6oo families are within the 22-cent minimum limit for 
foo^and 30 per cent, of the I700 families spend 22 cents or under. 
In tHe same way the average expenditure for cjo^ hing in neither 
of these groups reaches 1 100, and 30 per cent, of the families are 
in receipt of gifts to eke out the supplies of clothing. Ii^d^^ - 
the dispensary is the main dependence of these families, eacn of 
whom spends less than |io annually in the average, on account of 
health, and only 1 family in 10 in the |6oo group, and i in 6 of the 
?700 group, spends anything for the care of the teeth. The returns 
as to the furnishing of the houses show that in the |6oo and I700 
groups adequate furnishing is scarcely attained as the ruleNand 
it is difficult to see how it could be kept up with the average ex- 
penditure reported for this purpose. 1^1 n regard to juigjJjgigUlJL 
^a^fgaoisaJioas, such as labor unions and churches, fiioo does ^ 
not permit generous co-operation, and the families in the lower ' 
income-groups are seen to be represented in smaller proportion in 
these organizations than are the families in higher income-jgroups. 
Rec^gi^^ion aadi^dufiatio p are reduced to their lowest terms, save 
in so far as they may be had without expense. Itenis included 
under the head of miscellaneous expenditures represent, to a 
certain extent, the modest comforts above physical necessities, and 
the average of I25 or I30 puts a pretty narrow limit to what may 
be enjoyed in this category. As to provision fo r^]]|egitmg.^ . 
industrial or burial insurance is one of the necessities that the * 
poorest families provide, and the returns show cases where some- 
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thing is saved out of a I700 income, but the savings are at the 
expense of essentials of the present, as is seen in the number of 
undeif fed families reporting a surplus at the end of the year. 

2. /bn the other hand, an income nf fiym nr QVfr probably 
penmtfthe maintenanccyrfa normal standard, at least so far as the 
physical man is conceme^ 

An examination of the items of the budget shows that the 
families having from fgoojpjiocx) a year are aMe, in general, to 
get food enough to keep soul and body together, anci'Hqthin^ancl 
shelter enough to meet the most urgent demands ofliecency. 
Sixty-eight per cent, of the I900 families have '4 rooms or more, 
the average number of rooms being 3.75. The average e^q^enditure 
for fuel allows comfortable provision; one-quarter of the families 
report gathering wood on the streets. Only i family in 6, in 
Manhattan only i in 15, is without gas. The average expenditure 
for food is o trifle over I400, enough to provide adequate nourish- 
ment, and only 5 families out of 63, or i in 12, report less than the 
minimum of 22 cents per man per day. ' As to dothing, gifts are 
reported still in one-fourth of the cases, but the average amount 
expended is between I130 and I140, and 3 families out of every 4 
spend more than |ioo. Dispensaries ajid free hqspitals are not for 
the I900 and fiooo families the main dependence in cases of 
illness. The expenditures for furniture indicate that the existing 
outfit is fairly well maintained and the equipment as it stands is 
reported fairly comfortable in the case of three-fourths of the I900 
families, and of seven-eighths in the fiooo group. Participation in 
the benefits of labor unions or religious and fraternal organizations 
becomes possible to the majority of the families, and sdme margin 
is available for the pursuit of amusements and recreation, the 
purchase of books and papers, and the indulgence of personal 
taster outside of the indispensable necessities of existence. 

3J^^hether an income between |8oo and $900 can be made to 
suffice i^ question to which our data do not warrant a dogmatic 
answen^n some respects the J800 families make no better show- 
ing thaJnnose with incomes of between I700 and f 800, for instance, 
in regard to insurance, free fuel, and kerosene. Even as to food« 
there is a large percentage of under-fed families in this group, 
and the average expenditure is only $25 above that of the 
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income-group below. In regard to houiing, distinctly better 
conditions prevail and the limit of the tolerable is perhaps reached 
by half of the families in this group. In regard to clothing also, * 
conditions are better than with the f 700 families, but in view of 
the fact that one-third of the 73 |8oo families spend less than 
1 1 00 for clothing, it seems an open question whether a normal 
standard is maintained in the group as a whole. The same query 
arises regarding expenditures for social obligations, amusements, 
and miscellaneous purposes. It is important to notice that in 
this income-group the cases ofTamilies/below our assumed stan- 
dards for food, clothing, and housing are largely in the second 
(S quth-Europ ean) group of nationalities^ Anticipating the para- 
graph which toTIbws, it seems probable that on JiSocLt o^lgoo the 
standards prevailing among Bohemians^. Russians, Austri^ns, and ^ 
Italians may be maintained, but that it is the exception rather 
than the rule when the more expensive standards of the Americans 
and kindred nationalities are maintained on this amount. 

4.pV comparison of the families by nationalities shows that 
at imost every point a lower standard of expenditures pre- \\ 
vails among the Bohemians, Austrians, Russians, and Italians than . * /\ 
among the AnjericansJ^e^^ The familiesujljhe ^ 

former g pQ i^p on incomes above I700 or^Soo begin to sayc and } 
show 'i^^SUfphis,, and the sum total of^ this i 

pqint jJofis, jioty as -a rule, increase in proportion to increase of ' 
income- The families of the other group, on the contrary, do 
not reach the saturation point, so to spealC below an income of 
I900 or f 1000. Expenditures in these families increase all,along\ 
the line wfth increase" of mcome^ and tfie point where saving is ' 
preferred to immediate satisfaction is scarcely reached at |i 100. 

5. In the interpretation of the results of such an investigation 
as ours, certain serious difficulties arise. We have assumed 
that a normal standard of living exists, and that it can be main- 
tained by a given, fajnily only by the expenditure of a certain 
minimum income. That is, when a family falls below the normal 
standard, the orimary explanation is to be sought in a low income, 
or if ultimate causes are sought, in the reasons, personal or 
social, why this income is so small. It may be said, however, 
that the failure to maintain a normal standard may be due to J^ 
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^ causes quite oi^side of the capacity, of .the indiyidual Jbread- 
inner, or of i;hf et^n Qomicforc es that determin¥'theratei)t wages. 
Two of these outside considerations are the presence of too many 
Souths to b^ed. and the inability to make a wise use of the 
I money eam^^^er-population on the one hand, improvidence, 
extravagance, and vice on the other, are alleged to explain whvso 
many families make so poor a showing on |6oo or I700 a yesLVj 
^With reference to the proposition that the falling short of 
a normal standard is to be referred to the increase of numbers, 
without a corresponding increase of resources, it is, perhaps, 
sufficient to point out that however such a tendency might oper- 
ate in its influence on wages, considered with regard to the whole 
mass of the wage-earners, it cannot properly be adduced to 
account for the failure of a family of only normal size to make 
out a decent living on its income. Not only is the average size 
of all the families in the United States not far from 5 persons, but 
the prevailing average must be near that point if the jwpulation 
of the country is to hold its own in numbers, apart from im- 
migration. Our investigation has included only families of 
4, 5, and 6 persons, almost exactly 5 on the average, so that a 
failure to keep up to the standard on the part of a family of only 
normal size ^qnot be attributed to the presence of too many 
members in it, unless we are willing to set a standard so high that 
tht population at large must be diminished in order to reack it.* 
Q[n regard to the second point, that the maintenance of the 
standard depends more upon the wise use. of the iamily income 
than upon the mere amount received, the schedules returned in 
this investigation afford much evidence in its suppofwj But they 
also furnish evidence that there are limils to what dm be done 
by thrift and economy. In Manhattan decent, sanitary, adequate 
housing cannot be had under |i2 to |i4^ nponth — in many parts 
of the island more is required. A family cannot be brought up in 
health and strength for work on bread and tea, even if these can be 
supplied for a dollar a week. G)al will bum up, coats and shoes 
will wear out, notwithstanding all that mending can do. 

* The average number of persons per family, for the families included in this 
investigation is almost exactly 5 in each income-group. The details are given 



in Table 6 A (page 53). 
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/^Further, to bring expenditures down to the exact requirements \ 
oi?in Ideal economy, even supposing that all "that is claimed ' 
cdiiW^hereby be saved, is not within the ability of the ordinary 
wage-earner's wi^ She cannot spend hours in bargain-hunting, 
uTexperimenting with new food-combinations, in making and 
mending garments. She has not, and cannot be expected to have, 
the training and ability to do all these things, even if she had the 
time. She has to take the methods of housekeeping that are tradi- 
tional jnjier environment and apply them as skilfully and intelli- 
gently as her native and acquired powers of mind and body permit. 
What the exceptional woman might do cannot be made the measure 
of what the average woman maybe expected to do, and if the morale 
and efficiency of the population are to he kept up, provision must be 
made for what the woman of average capafi^y must have to keep 
her family up to the prevailing standard. y^Qnly when education "^ 
in a bet ter econo my is widelv diffused, will it be possible to main- !,>, 

standards of physique and character on a lower 
abylute mconie 

^One form of bad managem^t of the family income is an ex-^._ 
cessive expenditure for indulge nce's like tobacco and drinlAv 
Where over-indulgence results in lowered eaming-power, suc^r 
expenditure reacts to lower the standard by diminishing income. 
Where this extreme result is not reached, expenditures of more 
fundamental importance are often curtailed. Instances of this 
sort were not wanting in the schedules received, and have been 
alluded to in another connection. But the number of cases in j 
which the failure to come up to the normal standard could be at- 7 
tributed to over-indulgence* was not large enough to warrant us 
in making this a comprehensive explanation. As has often been 
remarked, fX)verty is a cause of drink, as truly as drink is a cause 
ofpoverty. 

Ti^sununary, therefore, the results of our investigation in- 
dicate that,^hile the personal factor does operate in the case 
of every family, both as regards the habits of the father and the <^^ 
managing ability of the mother, the limits within which it may 
affect the actual sum t<)tal of material comforts that make up the 
giving of the family ar^ set by social forc es^ These social forces 
find expression, on the( one side, in the income which the family 
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receives — that is, in the rate of wages received by the father and 
others who are at work; ^n the other side, they are expressed in 
the prices that have to belaid t( vget housing, rood, and the other 
mSSToi subsistence. ThQ^ctMg| j^tanHar^i t t i af pr<> v^jj<; i«^ c^i- l 
prirn2trily^.theref6fe,-by the wages paid a nr! thp p^'i«^ ^^^^^g^^L^r 
Into the discussion of the causes that underlie these phenomena 
it is no part of our task to enter. This investigation has aimed only 
fo show wherein the actual content of the standard (what things, 
*and how many, are had) varies as the two jaws of the vise, wages 
and prices, contract and relax; and to show how the possibilities 
of human well-being are modified in consequence of the movement 
of the external forces that set the economic limits of the standard 
of living. 
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APPENDIX I 

Report of the Committee on Standard of 

Living 

Seventh New York State Conference of Charities and 
Correction. Held at Rochester, November 13, 1906 

By Frank Tucker, Chairman 

The progress of social thought in this country has been closely 
related to the National and State Conferences of Charities and 
Correction. It is true that the history of the National Conference 
begins with the problem of the charitable and correctional in- 
stitutions of the State; it is true that our various State Conferences 
are largely given over to discussion of the administrative and 
financial problems of institutions and activities dealing with the 
wrecked, the broken, the deficient, and those offending law; 
b ut ever increasingly has the re develo ped a desirejo get at ca uses 
of poverty and crime, to know the reasons for industrial inefficiency, 
physical infirmities, lack of character, and subnormal mental 
capacity. We know the amount of the bill we have to pay; 
we want to know why it is so big and why it rolls up in the face 
of what we call "prosperous times." 

The future historian of social work will, I am sure, record two 
addresses as distinguishing the recent Philadelphia session of the 
National Conference. 

In the Presidential address of Dr. Devine we find the spirit 
of this Conference, which seeks expression in to-night's session, 
summed up in the following passage: 

" If I have rightly conceived the dominant idea of the modern 
philanthropy, it is embodied in a determination to seek out. and 
strike effectively at those organized forces of evil, at those particu- 
lar causes of dependence and intolerable living conditions which 
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are beyond the control of the individuals whom they injure 
and whom they too often destroy." 

In Dr. Frankel's address, as Chairman of the Section on Needy 
Families, we find a new statement of the causes of poverty, and 
in the discussion of those causes we realize he is really setting up 
the elements of a standard of living which cannot be violated with- 
out the social unit becoming a social deficit. 

Dr. Frankel says: "Stripped of all verbiage and reduced to their 
elements, we find that all existing poverty and pauperism are attri- 
butable and may be attributed to one of three major causes; 
for the sake of clearness, however, we shall define four causes: 

"i. Ignorance. 

"2. Industrial Inefficiency. 

"3. Exploitation of Labor. 

"4. Defects in governmental supervision of the welfare of 
citizens." 

To discuss satisfactorily the "standard of living" it is obvious 
that we must first endeavor to define th e ph rase in such terms as to 
permit it to convey a common meaning to all who use it. If such 
a definition can be evolved, the obvious next step is to agree upo n 
the essentials of a standard of liviiig^which shall mean, for each 
individual, existence as a happy and independent member of 
society. Accepting these essentials as founded upon experience 
and embodying the best thought of social economists, it should 
not be difficult to measure them in terms of dollars and cents for 
given social units in definite localities. And, again, having such 
schedules setting forth in terms of dollars and cents the cost of the 
essentials of a standard of living which will permit a given social 
unit in a definite locality to exist in a happy, healthy, and indepen- 
dent manner, it should not be impossible to compare such schedules 
of cost with the known standards of compensation in the same 
localities. And by such comparisons alone shall we know the 
extent to which labor is exploited; and if exploited, we are led 
to inquire how the deficiency is made up. We shall be led to 
inquire the price that society pays when the work of women and 
children is necessary to supplement the wages of the father. We 
shall be led to inquire the price that society pays when a portion 
of it is housed below the standard, is fed below the standard, is 
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clothed, is warmed, has its rest and pleasures, is protected against 
sickness and accident, below the standard, because that portion 
is ignorant through lack of education, because it is incapable 
through lack of education, because its services are exploited for the 
selfish purpose of others, or because of the unenlightened attitude 
of some who conscientiously (perhaps) maintain that labor is a 
commodity to be paid for according to supply and demand, 
without r^ard to the essentials of a normal standard of living 
and the cost of those essentials. 

And, again, having such schedules setting forth in terms of 
dollars and cents the cost of the essentials of a normal standard 
of living, have we not found a measure by which the "adequate 
relief" of our modem theory method of aiding dependent families 
may be measured? 

In short, it seems apparent that until the essentials of a normal 
standard of living are set up and accepted, and until investigation 
discloses the cost of such essentials in definite localities for given 
social units, society cannot determine: 
Whether labor in that community is exploited or adequately 

compensated. 
How inadequate compensation of the natural wage-earner is 

supplemented and at what cost to the well-being of the 

family. 
Whether our educational systems are effective in preparing boys 

and girls for the problems of our modem life. 
Whether the standards by which our material relief for dependent 

families is measured are really "adequate" or not. 
Nor, in the absence of this knowledge, can labor in its various 

subdivisions intelligently move from one locality to another. 
Offhand it seems a simple thing to define the phrase "standard 
of living," but when the attempt is made, terms that define are 
found to be elusive, and the natural inclination is to seek a defi- 
nition by describing the essential elements of a normal standard 
of living. In the hope that it will stand the test of analysis and 
as offering a basis for our discussion the following definition is put 
forth: 

A standard of living is a measurement of life expressed in a daily 
routine which is determined by income and the conditions under 
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which it is earned, economic and social environment and capacity 
for distributing the income. 

A normal standard of livi ng is one which permits each individual 
of a social unit to exist as a healthy human being, morally, mentally, 
and physically. 

A normal sta ndard of liy ipg requires _as essential eleme nts 
in the daily routine of life: 

I. Government — ^for control of common acts, needs, and 

property. 
11. Compensation for labor — that there may be secured 
for the family: 

1. Education. 

2. Shelter. 

3. Food, 

4. Gothing. 

5. Fuel. 

6. Light. 

7. Furniture and Household Furnishings. 

8. Transportation. 

9. Recreation. 

10. Provision for sickness and accident, dental, surgical, 
and other care necessary for the establishment and 
preservation of sound health. 

II. Savings. 

12. Insurance. 

13. Burial (through Insurance or Savings). 

It should not be difficult to bring about a general acceptance 
of the essentials. The list given above is generally accepted 
by those who have written recently on this subject. It is varied 
but slightly by a group of social workers who have prepared budgets 
for given social units which will be referred to later. 

At this point two questions naturally arise: 

Has the cost of these essentials been determined ? 

Can the cost be reasonably determined ? 

To the first question I answer that so far as I know the present- 
day writers on social economics haygj^<;5;ypi<^d rt^ rt^'^n m uwH s um s 
as the cost of living; as, for instance, Dr. Devine in his ** Principles 
of Relief "^ys: 
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"Recognizing the tentative character of such an estimate, 
it may be worth while to record the opinion that in New York 
Qty, where rentals and provisions are, perhaps, more expensive 
than in any other large city, for an average family of five persons 
the minimum income on which it is practicable to remain self* 
supporting, and to maintain any approach to a decent standard 
of living, i s S6oo a yea r/' 

Professor Albion W. Small is quoted as saying in a lecture: 
"No man can live, bring up a family, and enjoy the ordinary 
human happiness on a wage of less th an tioooayear ." 

Mr. John Mitchell estimates the minimum wage that will 
maintain a workingman and his family according to the "American 
standard" as |6oo a ye ar. 

Nor have 1 been able to find any government tables which are 
based on given units and definite localities. 

The estimate of Dr. Devine has a value in that it is for a given 
social unit in a definite locality, but it is insufficient in that it does 
not set up a standard of essentials and the total is not reached by a 
detailed estimate of the cost of each element — and he frankly 
says so. Professor Small's estimate is without value; it is a 
sweeping generalization dealing with no unit, measured by econo- 
mic conditions in no locality, and without educational effect 
because it is refuted by the experience of many men in many 
places. While Mr. Mitchell's estimate in its explanation conveys 
a more definite picture than Professor Small's, it is of doubtful 
value because it is a generalization, and the processes by which 
it is arrived at are not set out for our judgment as to their sound- 
ness. 

Only those estimates of the cost of a normal standard of living 
are sound which are based on a given social unit and on the cost 
of the essential elements of that standard in a given community, 
and at a given time. 

Can these costs be determined in such a way as to make society 
believe that they are well founded ? 

To this question I answer. Yes, I believe they can. And my 

belief is the result of a careful experiment to test the possibility of 

just such an effort. About three months ago five social workers 

came together in New York by accident, and the above question 
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was asked. The essential elements of a normal standard of living 
were agreed upon — tiie list is set out in the earlier part of this 
paper. The social unit was fixed as a man and his wife and three 
children under earning age. The cost of each essential was calcu- 
lated in reasonable detail and with more than an average knowledge 
of economic conditions. The total when cast made each man and 
woman at that meeting look at his neighbor and wonder if there 
was anything wrong with the figures. T hat total was to^i . w hich 
meant a compensation of I3.10 per day for 300 working days 
for the natural bread-winner of that family. 

If those figures were sound, it meant hard thinking for some 
people in that great city. But were they sound? To test 
them this question was put to two groups of the ablest social workers 
among dependent families in New York — women familiar with 
the necessary quantities, qualities, and costs of the essentials; 
women whose daily work it is to deal with them. 

"What items other than the following enter into a family 
budget? 

"i, Rent; 2, food and drink; 3, clothing and shoes; 4, light 
and fuel; 5, provision for sickness and accident, dental, suigical, 
and other care necessary for establishment and preservation of 
sound health; 6, insurance; 7, recreation; 8, furniture and 
furnishings; 9, car-fares; 10, savings; 11, spending money and 
incidentals. 

"Would you eliminate any of these items as unnecessary? 
Will you make up a budget which will show the cost of living 
for a family of a man and his wife and three children, the children 
being under earning age, it being assumed that the family is 
housed, fed, clothed, etc., in such a way as to preserve health, 
mind, and character, and permit the man to be a self-respecting 
citizen, and the children to grow up as such? It should also be 
assumed that both man and woman have average character and 
average capacity for management. To sum up, what ought it to 
cost a normal family of this size to live in a normal way under the 
conditions that prevail in New York at the present time?" 

One group consisting of six sent in a combined estimate which 
was the result of their joint deliberations; the other group sent 
in individual estimates. 
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The estimate of the fir<;t jn-nnp w^|^ |f^ a y^r 

The individual estimates of the second group of ten showed 
three divisions. In division one there was: 

I Estimate |i>449 

' :: ^^403 

I 1.394 



In division two there was: 

I Estimate 

I " 

1 " 901 



.»I,078 

. 986 



1 »79 

In division three there were: 

2 Estimates I768 

In both estimates of division three no allowance was made 
for medical services, furniture and furnishings, savings, or in- 
surance. Had these items been included these estimates would 
have been in the second division, a fair average of which is I950. 

It will be noticed that the estimates in division one are entirely 
consistent, and an examination of the details of cost shows a higher 
ideal of life than that contemplated by the problem to be answered. 

The reasonable establishment by these estimates of $950 
a year as the cost of the essentials of a normal standard of living 
for the social unit of a man and his wife and three children in New 
York Qty points the way for investigations and estimates in other 
communities by a body whose findings would carry weight in each 
community in which it worked. 

But assuming that the essential elements of a normal standard 
are accepted; their cost for different social units in definite locali- 
ties known; how_can this knowledge. s^fificLitandards of compen- 
sation, a dequate compensation being necessary to the mainten- 
ance of the standard? a nd what basisjias societyjor jnjerferii]g 
betw een employer and e mployee in Ji.matter which is personal to 
tHenTT 

Let us answer the last question first. It is fundamental that 
society has a right to protect itself against the acts of its individual 
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J members detrimental to the general welfare. Poverty is detri- 
) mental to the general welfare. Therefore, society, which pays 
the bill for poverty, has the right to say whether poverty that is 
preventable shall continue to exist. And if a cause of preventable 
poverty is the exploitation of labor, as Dr. Frankel says it is, then 
it is the duty of society to investigate and determine the facts; it 
is the right of society to say to the employer, " You are not obliged 
to employ this man or woman, but if you do you must pay him 
a living wage for a given day's work and you must permit him 
to work under proper conditions." 

Society has been quick to enact laws for the protection of 
physical property and dumb animals, but against the destruction 
of human beings by all the subtle causes growing out of a subnormal 
standard of living there is little or no protection as yet. The cause 
is not difficult to find; we hold human life too cheap and we pay 
the bill for its destruction by subtle causes too indirectly. 

At the same time society has the right to say, and does say, 
to the employee, " You must live in a way that is not detrimental 
to the general good." 

Before this audience one may predict, without being thought 
a visionary, that some of us may live to seejjiew-xouct-cxeated 
to try new social crimes which. will be recognizfidasL^giDwing^ut 
ofjoolations of an establish gdjita^^rj ^y-d of living . 

And now let us consider how knowledge of the cost of a normal 
standard of living can affect standards of compensation. In the 
first place, h ow are standards of co mpen sation set-up? (Having 
in mind people of moderate earning capacity.) 

1 . By obligation on the part of the employer, when organization 
on the part of labor is powerful enough to command the 
rate and supply. 

2. By mutual agreement on the part of employer and employees 
when there is an intelligent conception by both of the rights 
of each. 

3. By thought and consideration on the part of intelligent 
employers who consider the welfare of their employees as 
well as their own interests. 

4. By payment of what they call "going wages" on the part 
of thoughtless but not necessarily selfish employers. (These 
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"going wages" have usually been going for twenty-five 
years or more and may originally have had some logical 
basis in the conditions that prevailed at the time of their 
establishment.) 

5. By exploitation on the part of employer; the needs of 
the employee being used to reduce the compensation to the 
minimum. 

With that portion of labor compensated by the first three 
methods named we need not concern ourselves. It usually 
commands a suificient wage to maintain a normal standard at 
least. 

For that body of labor whose destinies are controlled by thought- 
less employers there would be new hope if upon their standards 
of compensation could be fixed the light of authoritative statement 
of what is necessary to a normal standard of living and what 
these essentials cost. To-day the wages of hundreds of thousands 
of porters, cleaners, drivers, delivery-men, clerks, and others are 
fixed by employers on the basis of what they have been in the 
habit of paying, regardless of the cost of living or any other interest 
of the employee; and to-day the working conditions of hundreds 
of thousands are fixed by thoughtless employers without r^ard 
to the happiness or well-being of the employees. And I r^et to 
say that among this group of offending employers may be found 
the managers of some of our charitable institutions and activities, 
although in the past few years there has been great improvement 
in this direction. 

Individual cases illustrating the above situation have multiplied 
in my own experience; they might be cited here, but time forbids. 

For the thoughtless employer there must be an educational 
campaign based on knowledge; public opinion can only be formed 
when facts are produced. All our life of to-day is too much affected 
by attitudes of mind which originate in precedents and axiomatic 
sayings based on facts of years ago. 

For the selfish exploiter of the dire needs of men and women 
there is nothing but the stem arm of the law. But law cannot 
be intelligently enacted unless there is knowledge of the conditions 
that demand it. Law fixing a minimum daily wage must be 
based on knowledge of the requisites of a normal standard of living 
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andftheir^cost in definite localities. We have decreed in many 
places the physical and moral conditions under which labor 
may be performed, and we have decreed those conditions in 
order that the lives of men and women may be prolonged. We 
have decreed in many places the physical and moral conditions 
under which men and women may live. And why stop short 
and not say that in that mutual relation of men and women we 
call labor, therejshall be paid by one to another at least sufficient 
to maintain a family according to an established normal standard? 
For the intelligence of employer and competence of employed, 
society I is responsible through its educational systems. For 
the exploitation of one by the other it is responsible through its 
legislation. For intelligent action in both directions we must 
have facts, and facts can only be obtained by investigation by 
those who are competent and fair seekers for truth. 
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Report of the Special Committee on Standard 

of Living* 

Eighth New York State Conference of Charities and 

Correction. Held at Albany, November 

12 to 14, 1907 

By Lee K. Frankel, Chairman 

To the Members of the Conference: 

The Committee on Standard of Living was appointed pursuant 
to a resolution adopted by the seventh New York State Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction, which reads as follows: 

Resolved, that the President of this Conference be authorized 
to appoint a Committee of not less than eight nor more than 
sixteen to report to this Conference what constitutes the essentials 
of a normal standard of living, and the cost of such a standard of 
living for a definite social unit at this time, in the cities and towns 
of this State; and further 

Resolved, that the raising of special funds to defray the expenses 
of this Committee be referred to the Executive Committee with 
power. 

Acting upon this resolution, the Committee held its first meet- 
ing on January 21, 1907. At this meeting it was reported that 
the Executive Committee had made an appropriation of I300 
for the work of the Committee, and that when the usual appeal 
for funds to meet the expense of the Conference was sent out in 
the spring, a special request was to be included for money to 
meet the expenses of the Committee on Standard of Living. 

Under these conditions, the Committee decided to attempt to 
obtain the necessary information regarding the cost of living 

* The figures here given correspond with those in the Secretary's final report, 
which di£fer in many details, though not fundamentally, from the results of the 
preliminary computations. 
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through voluntary effort. The Committee was fortunate in 
securing the services of Professor Robert C. Qiapin, of Beloit 
College, as secretary, until September, when his collie duties re- 
quired his return. It is in order at this time to extend to Pro- 
fessor Chapin .the sincere thanks of the Committee for the con- 
scientious and painstaking services which he has rendered. 



THE SCHEDULE 

At this meeting, a sub-committee was appointed to prepare 
a schedule of questions for the Committee's use. The schedule 
as finally adopted was purposely made very comprehensive so as 
to include every possible item of income and disbursement of a 
family's budget, and to express at the same time the Committee's 
conception of the essentials of a normal standard of living. A 
copy of the schedule is printed in Appendix III, following this 
report (page 283) . I n general, the schedule brings out the sources of 
the family income, showing not only the earnings of the members 
of the family of working age, but likewise the income derived from 
boarders, lodgers and other sources. The disbursement account 
was subdivided into twelve general headings, as follows: Hous- 
ing; car-fare; fuel and light; furniture; insurance; food; clothing; 
health; taxes, dues and contributions; recreation and amusements; 
education and reading, and miscellaneous. 

Housing. Under this heading are included questions to 
ascertain the type of dwelling occupied by the family; the rent 
paid and the rent of similar dwellings in the neighborhood; the 
size of the rooms and the number of rooms having direct access 
to the outer air; the size of the yard; the distance from the place 
of business of the working members of the family, and the dis- 
tance from the school attended by the children. It was deemed 
important to determine whether the family had a private bath- 
room and a private toilet. 

Fuel and Light. No special explanation of this subdivi- 
sion is necessary. The questions in the schedule sought to 
bring out the kind and methods of fuel and light used. 

Food. The food schedule was very carefully itemized, to 
bring out in detail the cost of the actual food purchases, and to 
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show the quantities used during a week, from which the amount 
spent per annum could be estimated. The subdivisions as ar- 
ranged in the schedule brought out, furthermore, the amounts of 
animal and of v^etable food. The classification adopted was 
based largely upon the reports of the United States Commis- 
sioner of Labor, upon investigations made by the Bureau of Agri- 
culture, and upon studies made by Professors Atwater and Chit- 
tenden. The units adopted in these various reports have been 
adopted by the Committee. We have taken as a unit, for the 
purpose of this inquiry, an adult man. Compared with him an 
adult woman consumes .8 as much food; a child of twelve con- 
sumes .7; a child of ten to eleven consumes .6; a child of two 
to five consumes .4, etc. All calculations with respect to the 
cost of food have been based on these units instead of upon the 
actual number of individuals comprising the family. Meals taken 
away from home by the father or other wage-earners have been 
considered separately and have not been added to the general food 
budget. The effort has been made to determine from the families' 
statements whether the food provided was wholesome and suffi- 
cient. Naturally a wide margin of opinion must be allowed here 
since the opinions of investigators are at variance. Again, the 
questions under this heading brought out the components of the 
meals partaken of by the family. To determine with some d^ee 
of accuracy and to limit as laiigely as possible the personal equa- 
tion regarding the amount and sufficiency of food, 100 schedules 
were submitted for examination to Dr. Frank P. Underbill, 
assistant professor of Physiological Chemistry in Yale Univer- 
sity. Dr. Underbill analyzed these schedules to determine their 
food values, in terms of proteids, fats, carbo-hydrates and calories. 
The calculations were based on the amounts of food materials 
bought, and not on the amounts eaten, which necessarily could not 
be determined. No allowance was made for waste. Results 
of scientific value could not be obtained in this manner, and empha- 
sis is laid on the fact that there has been no intention of drawing any 
conclusions, the bases of which would necessitate exactness. AH 
that was hoped for from the investigation, was the determination 
in a general way whether the families were buying food of the 
amount and kind to keep them in bodily health and vigor. 
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On the basis of the cost of food in New York Gty, May, 1907, 
as shown by the schedules, Dr. Underhill estimates that in gen- 
eral, when less than 22 cents per man per day is spent for 
food, the nourishment derived is insufficient; when more than 
22 cents per man per day is expended, the family is well nour- 
ished. The latter statement does not hold so well as the 
former. Of interest is the relatively large quantities of fat bought 
by both classes, which in Dr. Underbill's opinion is uneconomical 
both financially and physiologically. While the failure of some 
of the families to live well is due to injudicious buying, the majority 
of failures do not appear to be due to this cause, but to the inability 
to purchase food in sufficient amount and variety at less than 22 
cents per man per day. This amount will allow of the purchase 
of food containing proteids, fats and carbo-hydrates, to produce a 
fuel value approximating 3000 calories. The Committee is not 
in a position to set up a minimum standard of fuel value. Vari- 
ous authorities who have written on this subject give minimums 
ranging from 2500 to 7000 calories. For the purpose of this re- 
port, it is sufficient to state that the standard mentioned by the 
Committee is approximately the minimum given by those who 
have investigated the subject. 

Insurance. It is interesting to note that nearly all families 
carry insurance to a greater or less extent. Practically all of 
the insurance is in the so-called "industrial companies," for 
which a proportionately high premium is paid. The carrying of 
insurance, however, is no indication that the family necessarily 
has means for a proper standard of living; in many instances in- 
surance is carried at the expense of food and clothing. Insur- 
ance is largely of the burial order, and the amount received from 
the insurance companies at death is expended for the payment of 
the burial charges. 

Savings. Probably of all the replies received in answer to 
the questions in the schedule, those under savings are the least 
satisfactory. Where in many instances no difficulty was experi- 
enced in obtaining requisite information regarding the other sub- 
divisions of the schedule, there was hesitancy or in some in- 
stances even misstatement r^arding the amount of savings. 
The Committee is of the opinion that in a number of instances 
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where no savings were given, judging from the schedule returns 
there must have been dbtinct savings for which no accounting is 
made. On the other hand, as appears later on in the report, many 
families are ashamed to mention the fact that they have bor- 
rowed money or sought the pawn shops to obtain necessary 
means to live. That such must have been so, however, is likewise 
indicated by the schedules where the disbursements are in excess 
of the receipts, and where the entire situation of the family shows 
there must have been sources of income other than those actually 
admitted. 

Clothing. What has been said for the food schedule holds 
likewise for the clothing schedule. Every possible expenditure 
for clothing for the father, mother and children in the family 
has here been included, together with any expenditures for re- 
pairs, laundry, washing materials, new materials, and for gar- 
ments made at home. Of extreme importance was the ascertain- 
ing of information regarding the amount of clothing which fam- 
ilies received as gifts from friends, employers, relatives, benevo- 
lent organizations, churches, and other sources. It does not seem 
to be infrequent, judging from the schedules, for families to pur- 
chase clothing at second hand. 

Health. Under this heading have been included disburse- 
ments for physicians, dentists, oculists, nurses, surgical appli- 
ances, medicines, hospital charges, dispensary charges, spectacles 
and eye-glasses. The questions under this heading also show 
the amount of free medical attendance that has been received, par- 
ticularly from dispensaries and hospitals. It may be said here that 
many have omitted to mention gratuitous treatment of this kind. 

Furniture and Furnishings. The replies under this heading 
show expenditures made for various articles of household equip- 
ment of the family. In some instances a much higher standard 
of equipment was shown than would be warranted by the family 
income for the year. The explanation of this is obvious. In 
many cases, the family had at some previous period, at the time 
the equipment was provided, a larger earning ability. Instances 
are in evidence where furniture was sold to meet living expenses. 
Much of the furniture, such as washstands, ice boxes, beds, mirrors, 
and sewing machines, is bought on the instalment plan. 
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Taxes, Dues and Gontribupons. Under this heading 
have been included all disbursements made on account of labor 
unions, fraternal orders, benefit societies, lodges, and religious 
and social organizations. 

Recreation and Amusement. The questions under this sub- 
division were framed to bring out not only the amount of ex- 
penditure of the family for recreation and amusement, but to 
determine the manner in which the family takes its relaxation. 
The replies show expenditures for theater, dances, excursions and 
pleasure trips, for toys and other playthings for the children, and 
other amusements of all kinds. 

Car-fares. This subdivision includes car-fares of the wage- 
earners to and from work, for children to and from school, and 
disbursements on this account for visits, recreation, etc. 

Education and Reading. Under this heading are grouped 
the expenses of children at school, and disbursements for news- 
papers, periodicals, books, postage and stationery. The re- 
plies received also brought out the kind and titles of the news- 
papers, periodicals and books read by the family, and the extent 
to which public libraries were made use of. 

Miscellaneous Expenditures. Under this heading have 
been grouped all expenses not readily classifiable under any 
of the above subdivisions. Among other disbursements there are 
funeral expenses, l^al expenses, expenses for moving, interest on 
debt, expenditures for tobacco, liquor, barber, and the personal 
expenditures of the various members of the family. 



Under date of May 27, 1907, the chairman of the Committee 
reported to the Executive Committee that the effort to obtain 
information from volunteers had met with only indifferent suc- 
cess. The schedule which the Committee had prepared had 
been distributed throughout the city and state, among settle- 
ment and charity workers, secretaries of labor unions, college 
students, etc., but the returns at the time of the meeting of the 
Executive Committee were comparatively meagre. The Execu- 
tive Committee thereupon appropriated I200 additional for the 
purposes of the Committee, and authorized the Committee to 
receive money directly from any source whatever for the prose- 
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cution of its work. Sufficient funds were obtained from private 
sources to enable the Committee, in June, to begin more active 
work, the results of which are appended below. 

Method of Investigation. Three thousand schedules were 
printed. Of these over 400 were distributed to volunteers en- 
gaged in social work, particularly to residents in the various settle- 
ments and church houses, to agents of charitable and relief 
agencies, to students at the universities, and to others. Of these, 
57 were returned. In the belief that highly valuable infor- 
mation could be obtained from representatives of the trades 
unions, a list of the secretaries and officers of these organiza- 
tions in New York City was obtained through Mr. Robinson, 
the local president of the Federation of Labor. To each of 
these officers a schedule was sent, together with a letter of in- 
struction and advice, which was subsequently followed up by 
other letters. A total of 690 of these schedules was thus dis- 
tributed: 34 of them have been returned. Since June, practic- 
ally all of the replies to the schedules of Greater New York have 
been obtained by paid investigators. 

In obtaining replies to questions in the schedules, the effort 
was made to limit the inquiry to a family of five individuals, com- 
posed of husband, wife and three children under working age, 
with an income over |6oo and under |iooo. As can readily be 
understood this was not always possible. 

At an early stage of the investigation, it was seen that an in- 
come of 1 1 000 was ample to meet the demands of the normal family 
of 5. Similarly, it was shown that an income of less than |6oo 
was insufficient to keep up a proper standard of living for the 
same social unit. The facts on which these conclusions were 
based will be developed later in the report. 

Careful instructions were given to the enumerators in regard 
to the inquiries to be made on the questions in the schedules. 
For certain elements of the schedule, such as rent, number of 
rooms, income, etc., it was possible to get fairly exact replies. In- 
quiries with reference to cost of food, cost of clothing, and other 
essentials had, to a certain extent, to be averaged. Wherever 
possible, the individual interviewed, — and in nearly all instances 
this individual was the mother of the family, — ^was requested to 
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keep an itemized statement of her disbursements for a period of 
one week, and upon the statement which she presented the esti- 
mate for the year's disbursements was made. Where such state- 
ment could not be secured, it was found possible in a number of 
instances to make use of the expense book which the housewife 
kept with the grocer, butcher, etc. Where both of these methods 
failed, it was necessary for the investigator to carefully go over 
each item in the schedule with the individual interviewed and to 
endeavor to obtain as accurate a statement as possible. Naturally 
there are inherent errors in such a procedure. In many instances 
there was a tendency to exaggeration. On the other hand, it can 
safely be said that certain items, particularly those showing sav- 
ings and expenditures for liquor, were under-estimated. While the 
replies for this reason are not scientifically exact, they neverthe- 
less indicate, with sufficient accuracy, the general character and 
amounts of the disbursements made by the families who were in- 
terviewed, and bring out enough salient features upon which to 
base a judgment as to the cost of living at the present time. 

The Committee, however, does not feel that the investigation 
which has been made is more than a preliminary one, and for this 
reason its findings are but the interpretation of the facts presented 
in the schedules. The number of schedules returned, while 
larger than in any similar investigation made heretofore, is still 
too small to postulate definite conclusions. So many factors enter 
into the question of the cost of living, such as thrift, economy, 
ability of the housekeeper to utilize most advantageously the 
purchases made, that the amount on which one family may live 
with some d^ree of comfort and decency will be found inade- 
quate for another family which is improvident and shiftless. 

RESULTS 
The Committee has received a total of 728 schedules. Of these 
it was found necessary to discard 139, as the information con- 
tained therein was either inaccurate or incomplete. Of the bal- 
ance of the schedules, 503 were obtained in Greater New York, 86 
in the towns and cities outside of Greater New York. Of those for 
Greater New York it has been deemed unnecessary for the purposes 
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of this inquiry to go very carefully into 185 schedules in which 
the income was below |6oo or above |i 100, or where the number 
in the family deviated very largely from the unit of inquiry; in 
other words, where the number in the family was below 4 or 
above 7. The schedules showing incomes from I300 to |6oo were 
at once eliminated, as the analyses of the most important items of 
the budget, such as food, rent and clothing, indicated that the 
families were maintaining an exceptionally low standard of living, 
and were not inde(>endent of outside assistance. 

As a matter of fact, 17 schedules of families showing incomes 
between I500 and |6oo were examined. The average rental of 
these 17 families was I141 per annum. Disbursements for food 
averaged 20 cents per man per day or 2 cents less than Dr. 
Underbill's minimum. The family spent |68 per annum for cloth- 
ing. The disbursements for the other essentials of the budget 
were proportionately so low that a more detailed study of the 
group was deemed unnecessary. Of the 318 families remaining, 

72 have incomes between |6oo and I700, 
79 have incomes between |7oo and |8oo, 

73 have incomes between |ooo and I900, 
63 have incomes between I900 and |iooo, 
31 have incomes between |iooo and |i 100. 

The appended tables show the distribution of these families 
according to nationality and residence: 

TABLE I. 



NATlOMALtTT. 



Total. 



iNCOinc. 



$600 

to 
9oyy 



$700 

to 
$799 



to 
$899 



$900 

to 
$999 



$1000 

to 
$1099 



United States 

Teutonic 

Irish 

Colored 

Bohemian. . . . 

Russian 

Austrian, etc. 
Italian 

Total 



67 
39 
24 

28 

14 
57 
32 
57 



II 
4 
4 

II 
4 

16 
6 

16 



19 
7 
7 
6 

3 
14 

9 
14 



13 
9 

I 

3 
12 

9 
12 



16 
II 

5 

2 

4 
9 
7 
9 



318 7a 
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TABLE II. 



IMCOU. 


Manbat- 

TAM. 

5a 

% 

45 

25 


Bkooklyn. 


Bbonz. 


Queens. 


Total. 


t6oo to $600 


15 


5 

4 





I 
6 

X 


7a 
79 

63 
31 


$700 to $799 


$800 to $899 


9 S 
to a 

4 


Sooo to Sooo..... 


^y v»v i-w y^sf^fSf ............ 

Siooo to Siooo 




Total 


243 


52 


15 


8 


318 





THE FAMILY BUDGET 

For the immediate purpose of this report, the inquiry has been 
confined to 224 schedules of families ranging in income between 
|6oo and I900, for reasons that will appear below. The occupa- 
tions of the wage-earners are shown in Tables 3-6 (pages 46-52) 
of the final report. The average incomes and disbursements of 
these three groups are shown in the following table: 

TABLE ni. 



Rent 

Car-fare 

Fuel and light 

Furniture 

Insurance 

Food 

Meals eaten away from home. 

Clothing 

Health 

Taxes, dues and contributions 
Recreation and amusement. . . 

Education 

Miscellaneous 

Total 



Gmoupl. 
$600 to $699 



Avenge 
Income. 

$650 



S154 
II 

38 
6 

13 
279 
II 
83 
14 
8 

3 

5 
25 



$650 



Gsoup n. 
$700 to $799 



Avenge 
$748 



$161 
10 

^1 

18 

314 
2a 

99 

14 

9 

6 

5 
32 



S735 



GionpnL 
$800 to $899 



Average 
Incone. 

$846 



$168 

16 

41 

7 

18 

ni 

114 

33 

II 

7 

7 

41 



$811 
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Group L— |6oo to I700. 

This group included 72 families, of which 52 are in the Bor- 
ough of Manhattan, 15 in the Borough of Brooklyn, and 5 in the 
Borough of the Bronx. The 72 families show an average income 
of I650, and an average disbursement of I650. For the purpose 
of this report, the Committee has endeavored to interpret these 
figures in connection with all other replies presented in the sched- 
ules. The limitations of time and space will not permit of the 
presentation of statistical tables. These the Committee hopes 
will be published at length in book form. 

The income of these 72 families is derived from various sources. 
In many instances the employment of the father is irregular and 
must be supplemented. In 7 families the mother adds to the 
income and in 3 families children help in the family support. 
Seventeen families keep 23 lodgers, of whom a few take meals with 
the family. 

The question naturally arises, — "Do these 72 families show- 
ing incomes varying from |6oo to I700 and who have an aver- 
age income of I650 maintain a standard of living sufficient to pre- 
serve physical and mental efficiency?" The Committee is of the 
opinion that the figures speak for themselves. Without attempting 
at great length to show the facts by statistics, it appears from a 
careful study of this group that the average family of five persons 
pays I13 per month for rent. For this they are able to obtain, in 
the Borough of Manhattan, from 2 to 3 rooms, depending upon the 
section in which they live. Rents seem to be highest on the upper 
West Side, in central Manhattan, and on the lower East Side. Oc- 
casionally on the upper East Side and in other sections of the city, 
it is possible to find cheaper rentals than the one given. Such a 
family has no bath and only i family in 10 has a toilet within the 
apartment. The rooms are apt to be low and comparatively small, 
and one room is usually dark; i, e., has no window to the outer air, 
or no window at all. Kerosene is used for lighting, and coal for 
cooking and heating. Every other family uses wood which the 
father brings home with him or which the children collect on the 
streets. In some homes, gas is used for cooking in summer. 
The cost of fuel and light averages in this group, I38 per annum. 
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The furniture equipment of such a family is in most instances 
meagre. If there are three rooms, the so-called parlor is a com- 
bined parlor, sitting-room and bed-room. As a rule, it contains a 
table, a bed and a few chairs. Occasionally a rocking-chair or a 
sofa is found. In the comer there is a sewing-machine; on the 
walls a few cheap pictures, family portraits and the like. Cheap 
ornaments are found here and there. In some few instances the 
floor is covered with a cheap carpet. The second room, which is a 
combination dining-room and kitchen, has a table covered with oil- 
cloth, a few chairs, a stove, and kitchen utensils which hang on the 
walls, owing to the lack of a cupboard. Frequently an ice-box is 
found. The third room, which is a bed-room, contains an iron 
folding bed, chair and trunk. Gothes hang on the wall; seldom 
is there a bureau. The washing of the family is done at the sink 
in the kitchen, there being no wash-stands or wash-bowls in the 
bed-rooms. In one case only was a piano found. The disburse- 
ments per annum for furniture average |6, for which the housewife 
declares she can purchase only the necessary things. These in- 
clude dishes, table, linens, beds, chairs, kitchen utensils, and sup- 
plies for cleaning. If more than this is required, for example, 
mirrors, sewing-machines, etc., resort must be made to instalment 
purchases. 

The value of the furniture is indicated by the cost of moving, 
which varies from I3 to I5, and but rarely does it pay to have the 
furniture insured against fire. Most of the disbursements for in- 
surance, which averages I13 per annum, are for so-called life or 
burial insurance. 

The food disbursement for such a family approximates I270 per 
annum, for five individuals or 3.3 units. This is I82 per annum 
per unit or 22J cents per man per day. For breakfast the family 
has rolls and coffee; sometimes bread with butter; occasionally 
eggs or oatmeal. The nature of the meal varies with the nationality 
of the family. Some families are satisfied with herring or a piece of 
sliced salmon for breakfast. The father or wage-eamer is usually 
not home for lunch. This, however, means an additional expense 
to the family of |i i for lunches eaten away from home. The other 
members of the family make their lunch out of food left over from 
the preceding evening, — ^for example cold meat, potatoes, occasion- 
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ally coffee or tea; or else are satisfied with bread and milk, crackers 
and milk, eggs, bread and tea; or bread and onions. Occasionally 
the family have a full meal (so-called) at mid-day, but in this case 
they have no supper; if they are hungry in the evening, they eat 
bread. In nearly all these families the important meal of the day 
is in the evening, when the entire family is present. The menu con- 
sists of meat, potatoes, occasionally soup, coffee or beer. On Sun- 
day the family allows itself greater latitude for dinner; a roast is 
served and cake as dessert about once a month. Many families, 
however, make no difference between Sundays and other days. 
The above menus apply largely to native families. Russian and 
Austrian Jewish families have special dinners on Friday evenings 
or on Saturday, using fish and fowl. The Italian lives chiefly 
on macaroni, fish or meat, lentils and beans. Food is bought 
daily in all these families in small quantities; dry food, such as 
potatoes, flour, tea, coffee and sugar, is generally bought in quan- 
tities to last a week. Chicken and fish are purchased in exceptional 
cases only. The same is true of fresh fruits. There is little variety 
in the food used. Guests are seldom to be found at the table; in 
fact, this question frequently brought forth the reply, "We are 
glad to have enough to eat for ourselves." Only on holidays and 
on special celebrations are relatives invited. Twenty per cent, of 
the food disbursements is for bread and similar forms of food; 
6.2 per cent, of the total disbursement for food is for liquor used 
in the home. 

The family clothes itself at a cost of I84 per annum. Of this 
amount approximately I28 is disbursed for the clothing of the 
father, |i8 for the clothing of the mother, and I28 for the clothing 
of the three children. Ten dollars a year must be expended for 
washing materials, laundry supplies and for repairs. 

The question whether a family of 5 can purchase sufficient 
clothing for their needs on |8o per annum is difficult to answer. 
There can be no doubt that clothes can be worn and are worn even 
when they become exceedingly shabby and torn. A partial answer 
to this question is shown by the schedules. Of the 72 families, 25 
admitted receiving gifts of clothing from relatives, employers, pri- 
vate individuals, churches and charitable oiiganizations. This 
happens more frequently among native-bom families than among 
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foreign-bom families. The latter apparently make greater use of 
the second-hand clothing stores. Under all circumstances, the 
ability to get along on |8o per annum assumes a large amount of 
thrift and economy on the part of the housewife, and the skill 
constantly to repair the clothing which is purchased. If more 
clothing than the above is desired, it must be purchased on the 
instalment plan, or by cutting down the other important items 
in the budget, particularly that of food. 

The budget permits a disbursement of I14 for the preservation of 
the health of the family, — or rather sickness requires this disburse- 
ment. The money expended is almost wholly paid for physicians 
and medicines in cases of acute and chronic illness. Almost none 
of it goes for care of the teeth; only 8 families (11 per cent.) out 
of the 73 reporting the use of the dentist, whom they pay in in- 
stalments. Twenty-nine families out of the 72 (40 per cent.) make 
use of free dispensaries. Twelve families report using free hos- 
pitals. Where illness becomes chronic and covers a long period of 
time the family almost invariably runs into debt. 

Eight dollars is spent annually by this family for taxes and con- 
tributions. It can safely be said that this average has laiigely been 
raised by the Catholic families, whose contributions to churches 
are far in excess of those of any other religious denomination. 
Either the father or the mother belongs to a political organization, 
to a labor union, or to some religious body. 

Depending upon the location in which the family lives, the 
amount spent for car-fare varies. Where the car-fare item is low. 
and the father lives near his place of work, it frequently happens 
that the saving in car-fare is used for rental. Practically all of the 
car-fare is used by the wage-earner in going to and from his place 
of work. Very little remains for recreation, or for excursions to 
the country. The I3 that the family may spend for recreation 
permits of almost no diversion. Occasionally in the summer-time 
the family goes to Coney Island, to Fort George, to the beaches 
around the city, or listens to the gramophone on the Bowery, 14th 
Street, and other places where this form of amusement is to be 
found. Two families out of the 72 visited the theatre; many of 
the families spend part of their Sundays in the parks. 

For educational purposes the family spends I5 per annum, 
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most of which is used for the daily newspaper. The children 
spend for school supplies 50 cents per annum, and postage and 
stationery may run up to 25 or 50 cents a year. There is practi- 
cally no expenditure for books. Seventeen families report the 
use of public libraries. 

This leaves a total of I25 per annum for miscellaneous expen- 
ditures, including moving, payment of debts, etc. Of this, the 
larger amount is spent for personal expenses of the father, such 
as tobacco, liquor, barber and spending money. Expenditures for 
funerals are given in comparatively few instances, the assumption 
being that insurance money is used for this purpose. 

To summarize, a family having an income of I650 per annum 
spends 24 per cent, of its income for rent, 45 per cent, for food, or 
85 per cent, of its income for four items, food, rent, clothing, fuel 
and light. Only 2.5 per cent, is spent for education, recreation, and 
dues to societies; the other 12.5 per cent, is for health, insurance, 
furniture, car-fare, meals away from home, and miscellaneous. 
The family is unable to make any provision against accident or to 
lay by anything for a rainy day. As a matter of fact, the schedules 
show that the families are unable to live within this income under 
the conditions shown above. Twenty of the 72 families admit 
being in debt, the money being borrowed for food and rent. Not 
rarely do they visit the pawnshop. Ten of these families claim to 
have small savings varying from I5 to I25 per annum. A study 
of these 10 families, however, shows that the savings are due to 
exceptionally favorable conditions. Most of them have less than 
5 persons in the family. The children are very young and 
hence consume less food and require less clothing; the conditions 
of health are better than in the average family, and the income 
of the father is above the average of I650. In addition, in most 
instances, the father has steady work and an income which lasts 
throughout the year. These families likewise show a high de- 
gree of thrift and economy. The amount spent for food and cloth- 
ing is comparatively low, and they receive gifts of various kinds. 
Rentals, likewise, are lower than the average, and all in all these 
families may be considered as variations rather than as normal 
types. 

The Committee is of the opinion that an income betweien |6oo 
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and I700 per annum is insufficient for a family of 5 to maintain a 
proper standard of living in the Borough of Manhattan. Leaving 
aside the exceptions, it is apparent that on an income of |6oo to 
I700 many families in Manhattan have a fierce struggle for ex- 
istence. The maximum of food purchases approximates the mini- 
mum set up by authorities on this subject. The narrowest margin 
is allowed for other essentials. No provision can be made for 
accident or emergency. If either of these occur, the family runs 
into debt. Were it not for the charity of friends, relatives, em- 
ployers or philanthropic organizations, the expenditure of the 
family would be, and frequently is, laiiger than the income. 

Such a family literally lives a hand-to-mouth existence, with 
neither opportunity nor means for enjoyment or recreation. 1 1 can 
make no provision for repairs to equipment. The health of its 
members cannot be safeguarded from its own resources. The 
housing accommodations barely prevent over-crowdmg. It requires 
no citation of elaborate statistics to bring convincing proof that |6oo to 
I700 is wholly inadequate to maintain a proper standard of living, 
and no self^especting family should he asked or expected to live on 
such an income. 

Group II.— f 700 to |8oo. 
Of primary interest in this group is the fact that the 79 families 
in the group, having 5 to the family, manage to live within their 
incomes — the disbursement being practically the same as the in- 
come. A difference of I85 in the average expenditures of this and 
the preceding group is readily accounted for, — 145 more being 
spent in the second group for food and |i6 more for clothing, the 
two together making over 70 per cent, of the additional disburse- 
ment. The balance of I24 is fairly distributed among the other 
items of the budget. There is a difference of I2 per annum for 
health and an additional disbursement of |2 per annum for furni- 
ture, 1 1 for taxes, I3 for recreation, I7 for miscellaneous expendi- 
tures, I7 for housing and |ii for meals taken away from home. 
It is of particular interest to note that there is practically no in- 
crease in the expenditure for rent. The housing conditions remain 
the same, — ^if anything, if the housing conditions may be assumed 
to have been bad in the preceding group, they are somewhat accen- 
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tuated in this group by the fact that a larger number of the families, 
to obtain the above income, keep lodgers and boarders. In the 
first group, 24 per cent, of the families increased their income 
through this means; in the present group 26 families out of the 
79, or 33 per cent., keep lodgers or boarders, being i family out 
of every 3. In the food budget, the $45 additional permits 
a larger amount of animal food and a better quality of food, the 
per capita per day having risen to 25 cents or 9 per cent. There 
is a decrease in the number of families who receive free gifts of 
clothing, 35 per cent, in the first group receiving gifts from various 
sources and 27 per cent, in the present group. There is similarly 
a reduction from 40 per cent, to 38 per cent, in the number of 
families who receive free dispensary treatment. Only 8 families 
report using free hospitals. Only 35 per cent, use free wood. 
The family spends proportionately more per annum for medical 
services. More families make use of dentists in this group. All 
in all there is a tendency toward improvement in condition, and 
were it not for the fact that housing conditions have not improved, 
it might be assumed that the family is beginning to reach the point 
where a fairly decent standard of living is being maintained. 

The Committee believes that with an income of between f 700 and 
fSoo a family can barely support itself, provided that it is subject 
to no extraordinary expenditures by reason of sickness, death or other 
untoward circumstances. Such a family can live without charitable 
assistance through exceptional management and in the absence of 
emergencies. 

Group III. — |8oo to I900. 
This group at once shows a marked variation from the preced- 
ing groups, particularly from the first group. Not only is the 
family apparently able to live on its income, but it can save on its 
income. The average income in the group being I846 and the aver- 
age disbursement |8ii. It is true that 12 families in this group 
claim to be in debt. The indebtedness, however, is lower than in 
the preceding groups, and the causes of indebtedness are personal 
to the families and not characteristic of the group. Twenty-one 
families actually show savings in the schedules, — these savings run- 
ning from ¥50 to f 100. Even in those schedules where no actual 
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savings are shown, the schedules indicate that the families have not 
used their entire incomes. Only in cases of chronic illness have 
the families spent their entire income and shown indebtedness. 
In one instance, for example, the family shows a disbursement 
of over |200 for physicians and medicines. This, however, is 
exceptional. There is an increase in disbursements over the 
previous group of I76 per annum, of which 50 per cent, goes 
for food and clothing; 10 per cent, for rent; 15 per cent, for 
miscellaneous, and 25 per cent, for other items. In practically 
the same proportion there is an increase in disbursements for rent, 
the increase averaging 60 cents per month. 

The average, however, does not tell the full story, either for this 
or for the preceding groups. Of families paying |i20 or less 
per annum (|io per month), there are: 

In ?6oo to 1700 group. . . 14 families, or 19 per cent. 
In I700 to |ooo group. . . i7 families, or 21 per cent. 
In $000 to I900 group. . . 8 families, or 1 1 per cent. 

Of families paying I228 or over per annum there are: 

In J600 to |700 group. . . i family, or 1.4 per cent. 
In $700 to |ooo group. . . 7 families or 9 per cent. 
In $800 to I900 group. . . 10 families or 14 per cent. 

Of families paying |i68 or over per annum (for which 4 rooms 
can usually be obtained) there are: 

In ¥600 to |700 group. . .21 families, or 29 per omU 
In Itoo to 5f8oo group. . , 33 families, or 42 per cent. 
In |8oo to I900 group. , .37 families, or 51 per cent. 

There are more baths, and particularly more toilets, in the apart- 
ments. The rooms are larger and have nwrc light. The families 
in this group keep a proportionately larger number of lodgos than 
in the other group. Of 73 families, 25, or 34 pa- cent., keep 49 
kxigers. In all these groups, kxigers are necessarily kept to nacet 
additional exp»ditures. The keeping <rf kxi^rs is not primarily 
a question of standard of living, but rather one of wa^gcs. If 
the^ families had sufficient income from their wagc^eamefs so as 
iK>t to be compelled to take in kxigers. the housing aooommodatioas 
which could be obtained for the rentals paid bv this group would 
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be sufficiently ample and hygienic for a family of normal size. 
The amount that is now disbursed for food (27 cents per day) 
and for clothing appears to be adequate. All along the line there 
is the opportunity for larger disbursements, and in the miscellane- 
ous group considerable latitude is allowed, the average being $41, 
to which can be added the I35 surplus in case of necessity. It may 
be mentioned in this connection that the amount of gifts in cloth- 
ing, free dispensaries, etc., is materially decreased. More provision 
is made for health and for replenishing the furniture equipment. 
Of most importance, however, is the statement made above that 
there is an indication of actual saving by the families here discussed. 
These families seem to be able to provide themselves with the food 
which they require, with the clothing which they require, and to 
live under conditions which they consider fairly decent. They 
have opportunities for recreation and for amusement which are 
fairly normal, and apparently these families are typical of hundreds, 
if not thousands, of wage-earners and small tradesmen of the 
middle class who are self-respecting and self-supporting. In 
view of all these facts, the Committee is of the opinion thai it is 
fairly conservative in its estimate that I825 is sufficient for the aver- 
age family of 5 individuals, comprising the father, mother and 
3 children under 14 years of age to maintain a fairly proper 
standard of living in the Borough of Manhattan. The extent to 
which this amount would be changed in the other boroughs of 
Greater New York would be measured largely by the item of rent, 
and not by the other items in the budget. This item may vary 
from I15 to I30 per annum in the Borough of Brooklyn; probably 
a similar amount in the Borough of the Bronx. In the Borough 
of Queens, from the very few schedules which have been obtained, 
the Committee, while it does not draw any conclusions, is of the 
impression that the rent item would be even lower. 



NATIONALITIES 

A word should be said on the subject from the standpoint of the 
nationalities of the families investigated. The schedules show that 
in native and Irish families the greater the income, the greater the 
disbursements for so-called necessities. I n other foreign-bom f am- 
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ilies, particularly Italian, Austrian and Russian, the tendency 
is to save even if a lower standard must be maintained, the ratio of 
disbursements not keeping pace with the increase of income. It is 
among the foreign-bom that one finds most of the lodgers and 
boarders, and where most of the working mothers and children are 
to be found; all this, of course, for the purpose of increasing in- 
come and corresponding savings. 

In conclusion it should be repeated that the inferences drawn 
are based on the facts as presented in the schedules. The Com- 
mittee believes that they have a distinct practical and social 
value and they are submitted to the Conference in this belief. 
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APPENDIX III 
The Schedule 

Instructions to Investigators 
The object of the Committee, in this investigation, is to find out 
both the cost and the elements of a normal standard of living. 
Its success depends absolutely upon the patience, tact and ac- 
curacy of those who gather the information from families of their 
acquaintance. 

1. The families selected should be those with which the visitor 
has already established friendly relations. The schedule is to be 
filled out by the visitor, not by the members of the family. Several 
visits may be necessary to secure all the information desired. 

2. Each family should be a representative family: (a) self- 
supporting; (b) comprising father, mother, 2 to 5 children 
under 16, and preferably no other members; (c) of average 
earning power and economy. Where practicable, the selection of 
two or more families in the same occupation will facilitate com- 
parisons. 

3. The answers to the questions should be filled out as exactly 
and fully as possible. It is essential to know, not only the cost 
of the articles purchased, but also what the family gets for what 
it pays— what things, how many, how good. Hence the questions 
are drawn out in detail, not in order to increase labor, but to 
save it. 

4. Families should be assured that the information will be re- 
garded as confidential, and informed of the purpose for which 
it is sought. The names of the families are not to appear on the 
schedules. 

5. The details of expenditure, especially for food and clothing, 
should be derived from accounts kept by the housekeeper already, 
or which she may be induced to keep for a few weeks for the pur- 
poses of this investigation. Where this proves impracticable, it 
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may be necessary to fall back on estimates as to details and 
totals, obtained by careful inquiry. The first method is greatly 
to be preferred, and will have an added value if the original ac- 
counts can be filed with the schedule. Where the second method 
is used, the process by which the estimates were reached should 
be stated on the schedule. 

6. Duplications should be avoided. An examination of the 
schedule as a whole will show the place designed for each item. 
Lunches and car-fares, for example, are specified separately, 
and should not be included under spending-money. 

The secretary will be pleased to give additional explanations 
in answer to inquiries. It is requested that the accompanying 
schedule be returned withiiT thirty days of the time when it is 
received. 

When completed, this schedule should be returned to the Secre- 
tary of the Special Committee on the Standard of Living appointed 
by the New York State Conference of Charities and Correction, 
Robert C. Chapin, 105 East 22d Street, New York City. 
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APPENDIX IV 

Report from Nine Cities and Towns Outside 
of Greater New York 

Returns were received in the summer of 1907 from ten cities 
and towns in the state outside of Greater New York, including 
in all 86 schedules. Grateful mention should be made of the 
willingness and efficiency of those who co-operated with the 
Committee in gathering the information.* The schedules from 
Buffalo, Syracuse and Richfield Springs were gathered by paid in- 
vestigators; in the other cities and towns by volunteers. 

The more exhaustive investigation into the standard of living 
in Buffalo made by Mr. Howard, in 1908 (see Appendix V, page 
307) renders unnecessary, in the present connection, the considera- 
tion of the 30 Buffalo schedules of 1907. Three of the remaining 
56 schedules were rejected because of incompleteness, and the 
data from the remainder have been tabulated. The returns 
utilized include schedules from nine localities, as follows: 

Syracuse 19 

Rochester 7 

Victor 2 

Honeoye Falls 2 

Richfield Springs 10 

Elmira 6 

Albany 3 

Whitehall 3 

Maryland i 

53 

By income, the distribution appears in the following table: 

* The thanks of the Committee are due especially to Mr. John R. Howard, Jr., 
Buffalo, Mrs. Lewis Bigelow, Rochester, Professor E. L. Earp, S3rracuse, Miss 
Anna B. Pratt, Ehnira, Miss Alida Lattimore, Whitehall, Mr. Robert W. Hill and 
Mr. Arthur W. Towne, Albany. 
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In view of the small number of schedules obtained, it has 
been deemed advisable to include not only those of families 
with incomes well above |iooo, but also those of families with 
less than 4 and more than 6 members. This wide range, how- 
ever, together with the small number of schedules, makes dif- 
ficult any very exact comparison of the returns from the dif- 
ferent localities. Nevertheless these returns have a distinct value, 
and it is hoped that the publication of them may suggest the 
value of a more comprehensive study of local conditibns in each 
locality. 

The occupations of these 53 families are typical of the com- 
munities in which they live. Factory-operatives predominate in 
the manufacturing centers, with employees in the building-trades, 
clerks, laborers and railway employees. In the smaller places 
are clerks, printers, artisans and laborers. 

For the purpose of exhibiting some of the resemblances and 
differences, so far as they appear in the schedules received, Tables 
12^130 (pages 305-306) have been prepared. In several cases, 
where only one family could be taken, it is not safe to assume that 
this family, or the averages for 3 or 5 families, are t3^ical, and too 
much should not be inferred from these tables. They do at least 
show what is possible in a given case, and the selection has been 
made so as to include a wide variety of circumstances. Rochester 
and Syracuse are manufacturing cities, Victor is a suburban out- 
post of Rochester, Richfield Springs a country town of 3000 inhabi- 
tants. For these localities, comparison of the families with in- 
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comes of from |6oo to I700 has been possible, and the figures for 
the New York Qty families of the same income-group are repro- 
duced for comparison. Elmira and Albany are cities of a different 
type, and Whitehall is a small manufacturing dty in a locality where 
fuel is dear. The one schedule from the town of Maryland gives 
the budget of a farm laborer, who occupies a 4-room house at the 
nominal rent of |2 a month. 

The salient feature of these schedules from outside New York 
Gty is the lower cost of housing. This appears in two forms: 
in the lower rental chaises, and in the large proportion of house- 
owners among wage-earners. The proportion of income spent 
for rent is less, the smaller the city. In New York rent absorbs 
24 per cent, of the expenditure of a family with an income between 
|6oo and I700. In Syracuse and Rochester it takes less than 
20 per cent., in Richfield Springs 14 per cent, (in 2 cases out of 3), 
in Victor 14 per cent. 

In the second place, the number of house-owners reported 
is suggestive. In Rochester and its suburbs 8 of the 1 1 families 
own houses, or are buying them on the instalment plan. Two of 
the Rochester families averaged in the |6oo column are paying for 
houses of their own. One of these, an Italian family of 5 persons, 
occupies 3 rooms and rents the rest of the house for I132, paying 
I48 a year for interest on a mortgage of |6oo. An English shoe- 
maker, with a family of 4 and a total income of |68o, is paying for 
his house in instalments of I200 a year. Qothing is the only item 
in his budget that seems to suffer in consequence, although the 
food-expenditure is at the rate of 24 cents per man per day. 
Altogether, 15 of the 53 families are reported as owning their 
houses.* 

In the tables two Whitehall families are entered, one owning 
and one renting its dwelling. The house-owning family has 
a money income of ¥780, as against (884 for the house-renting 
family. But the charge of 1 120 for rent in the budget of the 
latter family consumes the difference, and leaves the expenditure 
for the remaining items nearly the same for the two families. 

* Out of 64a schcdulgs received from Greater New York, only 6 were of house- 
owning families; 4 of these were from Brooklyn, 2 from Manhattan, and in idl 
hut I case the family income was over $1000. 
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The principal exception is in the matter of taxes, where the 
house-owning family pays I45 as against |i2 for the other family. 
In the schedules of house-owning families in other cities the taxes 
appear as a larger item than for the house-renters, and the surplus 
otherwise seems to be expended among the various items according 
to no fixed rule.* 

Not only is the cost of housing less in the cities outside of New 
York, but the accommodations enjoyed are better. Detached 
houses are the rule, with no question of access to light and air. 
The number of rooms is 3 in only i case of the 53 (Rochester) ; 
only 6 report 4 rooms, and 7 and 8 rooms are of frequent oc- 
currence. In cities with water service a private toilet is the rule, 
and a bath-room is frequently reported. For |8 a month in the 
smaller towns of the State and$ 10 or $1 1 in the cities like Syracuse, 
better accommodations can be secured than for |i 5 in Manhattan. 

In the smaller places there is opportunity to raise vegetables 
and fruit in a garden, and this is noted in many of the schedules. 
Eggs and poultry are also raised in many instances]at home. The 
calculation of food-expenditures per man per day, on the cash 
basis, needs supplementing in these cases. The large size of some 
of the families reported, especially in Syracuse, explains in part 
the low allowance for food per man per day. 

In regard to clothing the averages and percentages as tabu- 
lated point to a larger expenditure for this purpose outside of 
New York Qty than within it. It would be interesting to pursue 
the subject further, especially with regard to Rochester. Rochester 
is, like New York, a center of the garment-trades, and the 3 fami- 
lies there with incomes between |6oo and I700 report a lower 
average expenditure for clothing than the average of the 72 with 
the same income in New York City. With this exception, the 
figures point to a higher cost of clothing in the state at large than 
in New York Gty. 

A comparison of the expenditures for the various items of the 
budget in the several localities may be facilitated by the tables 
of averages and percentages on pages 305 and 306. In many in- 

* In the tabulation of the Syracuse schedules an amount equal to the rental 
▼alue of the house owned is added to the total income, and the same amount is 
entered under ''Housing" and included in the total of expenditures. 
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Stances the variations indicate merely the taste and habit of 
a single family rather than a social standard. It would be hazard- 
ous on the basis of so small a number of cases to make an estimate 
of the sum required to maintain a normal standard in each com- 
munity. It would certainly fall below the anK)unt needed in 
New York Qty, but the exact measure of the difference requires 
a larger induction of cases. 
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APPENDIX V 

Report on the Standard of Living among 

Workingmen's Families in Buffalo, 

New York 

By John R. Howard, Jr. 

The investigation of the cost of living in Buffalo, undertaken 
on behalf of the Committee on Standard of Living of the New 
York State Conference of Charities and Correction, was limited 
to 100 families. This was done partly because the amount of 
the appropriation and the brief time allowed (three summer 
months) admitted of no more extensive study; and partly in the 
belief that lOO families, selected with care and interviewed by 
a few experienced investigators, would yield more accurate re- 
sults than a laiger number selected at random and interviewed 
by untrained volunteers. Miss Emma O. Lundbeig, Master of 
Arts in the University of Wisconsin, who was chosen to execute 
the work, gathered her own facts from 51 of the lOO families; 
while 30 of the families of foreign birth were interviewed by three 
women peculiarly qualified by experience and nationality for 
work in this field, and the other 19 by social workers, men and 
women, most of whom had the advantage of long-standing ac- 
quaintance with the families they selected for the study. 

After careful consideration of the study that had previously 
been made in New York Qty, the investigators in Buffalo came to 
the conclusion that the single standard adopted in the New York 
investigation would not be satisfactory for all nationalities. 
It was believed, for instance, that the Poles, of whom there are 
about 95,000 in the city, and the Italians, of whom there are 
about 20,000, would show, and would require, a lower standard 
of life than the other, more Americanized peoples. It was there- 
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fore determined to select 50 families of various nationalities, 25 
Polish, and 25 Italian, believing that while the numbers were not 
sufficient accurately to define standards of life for families of these 
three types, they would at least indicate prevailing differences, and 
taken together form an adequate ground for comparison with the 
standard set up for New York by the Committee last year. 

It was suggested that the investigation be limited to families 
with incomes not exceeding I500, the supposed maximum wage 
of the average day laborer, in order to discover what the ordinary 
workingman was able to provide for his family; but it was con- 
cluded that the investigation must include incomes large enough 
to provide the essentials of a proper standard of living, in order 
to learn the cost of such essentials. Accordingly, the investi- 
gation was limited to families with incomes not exceeding I700, a 
sum generally considered ample in Buffalo. 

The Schedule. — ^The procedure with respect to filling out 
schedules for these families was similar to that followed in New 
York. The schedules were identical. It is not necessary, there- 
fore, again to describe the questions asked under the several head- 
ings with regard to housing, fuel and light, furniture, insurance, 
food, clothing, taxes, dues and contributions, recreation and 
amusements, education and reading, and miscellaneous. 

Nationalities.— As has already been indicated, 25 of the 100 
families were Italians and 25 Polish. Of the other 50 families, 
19 were Americans, 13 Germans, 5 Irish, 3 Scotch, 2 English, 

2 Canadians, 2 Swedish, i colored, i Dutch, i Austrian, and i 
Roumanian. 

Occupations.— Among those selected were 42 laborers, 8 
carpenters, 3 paperhangers, 3 moulders, 3 painters, 3 watchmen, 

3 hackmen, 2 delivery men, 2 tailors, 2 gardeners, and i each of 
twenty-seven other occupations. 

Income. 
The average income of the 100 families was |6oo, and the average 
disbursement I632. This discrepancy, however, seems to have 
been due more to the hard times than to permanent inability to 
make ends meet. The largest part of it occurs in the Polish 
families, who have no idea how their money goes, and so are at 
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a loss to know how to meet the emergency when earnings are 
curtailed. 

In 29 per cent, of the 100 families the mother's earnings added 
to the income, the number of cases being pretty evenly distributed 
among the races, with one exception. The exception was, as 
might be supposed, in the Italian families, where only one mother 
was reported as adding to the income, and she by work in the 
country during the summer. There would undoubtedly have 
been more cases reported of this kind of labor had the investiga- 
tion not been made in the summer, for hundreds of the low-wage 
Italians move to the canning districts with the spring. 

Six per cent, of the families have lodgers and 31 per cent, have 
incomes from children's earnings and other sources. It is in 
the Polish families that the man's earnings are most frequently 
supplemented, as indicated by the fact that the average income 
of the Polish families is I604, while the average wage of a Polish 
man is (422. 

Expenditures. 

In discussing the various expenditures of these families, com- 
parison will be made with the 72 families of the |6oo to I700 group 
in the New York study, the average disbursement of that group 
being I650, while the average disbursement of the Buffalo families 
is I632. 

It should be noted that the New York family averages 5 
persons, and the Buffalo family 6. This in itself may indicate a 
less severe struggle for existence in Buffalo than in New York, 
though it may also be due to a difference in selection of cases. 

HOUSING. 

The average amount paid for rent by the Buffalo family of 
6 is |8.oo a month. For this, 4 rooms are obtained, with an 
average of i J windows to a room, each opening upon the outer air. 
The New York family of 5 persons pays I13 a month for 3 rooms, 
one of which is without access to the outer air. In the Buffalo in- 
vestigation 7 dark rooms only were found, 2 of them alcoves of 
rooms with outside windows. In addition to this, half of the 
families live in one- or two-family, detached, frame houses with 
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air-space on four sides, and the other half live, for the most part, 
in houses to which the name tenement-houses is applied only 
because there are three or more families in them. The typical 
Buffalo house is a two-story, detached frame house, having a grass 
plot in front and a yard behind. Almost any residence street on 
the east side of Buffalo is wider, greener, and quieter than the finest 
residence streets in Manhattan, but clean air is lacking. Buffalo 
is a smoky city. 

There is over-crowding in Buffalo, but, outside of a few large 
tenement-houses, the crowding occurs within detached houses sur- 
rounded by ample air-space. Over-crowding under such condi- 
tions may be a serious evil if health laws are not wise and health 
officers vigilant, but in Buffalo the laws are good, and they are well 
enforced. There are, however, among the 50 Polish and Italian 
families of this study, 13 families averaging 5 persons who live 
in 2 rooms, 2 of these families having 7 persons; and there are la 
families averaging 6 persons who live in 3 rooms, one a family of 
9, and three others numbering 7 persons each. 



FURNITURE. 

The annual expenditure for furniture is|7.oo,|i.oo more than 
in New York. When it is considered that this sum, amounting 
to 13^ cents a week, provides for all furniture and household and 
kitchen utensils, it is seen to be little enough. All large purchases 
must be made on the instalment plan, but there was very little 
of this last year because of the hard times, even those with normal 
earnings seeming to hold back for fear of coming to want. 



msuRAncE. 

Twenty dollars is the average amount spent for insurance, 
as against I13 in New York; and in Buffalo, as in New Yoric, 
this is chiefly for life insurance, only 13 of the families having 
property insured. Sixty-five per cent, of the 100 families were 
insured: of the Italian families, only 28 per cent., of the Polish 
families, 84 per cent., and of the other 50 families, 74 per cent. 
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FOOD. 

In discussing the food item, it should be pointed out that the 
average Buffalo family is 3.8 units, figuring an adult man as the 
unit, and the mother and children in proportion thereto, while 
the average New York family of the group under consideration 
is 3.3 units. 

In the New York investigation 100 schedules were submitted 
to Dr. Frank P. Underhill, assistant professor of Physiological 
Chemistry at Yale, to determine the nutritive values of the food 
actually bought by these families, and to calculate from such 
figures what expenditure was necessary to maintain physical 
efficiency. Dr. Underhill estimated that families that spent less 
than 22 cents per man per day were insufficiently nourished, 
and that those who spent 22 cents or more per man per day were 
sufficiently nourished. (See Appendix VI , page 322.) 

In like manner, 50 of the Buffalo food schedules were sub- 
mitted to Dr. Underhill for analysis (see page 324). The item 
"liquor used at table," however, which was included in the 
New York schedules analyzed, was omitted. From this study 
it appears that 21 cents per man per day is the minimum for 
Buffalo; but when the item "liqour used at table" is included, 
it brings the standard up to the 22 cents estimated for New York. 
Because of some misunderstanding with respect to this standard, 
the fact must be emphasized that it is not an a priori standard 
based upon the cost of food bought in assumed quantities and 
variety, but a figure based upon the actual food bought by repre- 
sentative families. The analysis showed that of the 50 Buffalo 
schedules submitted, 80 per cent, of those showing an expendi- 
ture of 2 1 cents or more per man per day were sufficiently nourished, 
and 83 per cent, of those showing an expenditure of less than 
21 cents per man per day were insufficiently nourished. 

The average disbursement for food in Buffalo is I299, compared 
with I279 in New York; but, as we have seen, the New York 
families average 3.3 units, while the Buffalo families average 
3.8. The actual expenditure per man per day is 2\\ cents 
in Buffalo, and 23 cents in New York, comparing always with 
the f6oo to I700 group in New York. These figures include 
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liquor at table, so that the average Buffalo family spends one- 
half cent less than the standard of 22 cents, and the average 
New York family spends i cent more than the standard.* 

The meals correspond very nearly to those of the New York 
families. The meals in the Polish families are not unlike those 
of the other nationalities in Buffalo, except that a breakfast 
of coffee and bread only is more common, meat is oftener served 
at lunch, and a chicken for Sunday dinner is not infrequent- 
The Italians have macaroni once or twice a day, beer everyday, 
and a greater variety of food than the other nationalities. It 
may be of interest to note, here, that 10 of the 50 schedules sub* 
mitted to Dr. Underbill were of Polish families, and 10 Italian, 
and that the tables show that the same minimum of 22 cents per 
man per day holds even more decidedly for these nationalities. 
Pertinent to this subject is Dr. Underbill's statement to the effect 
that "no definite relation appears to exist between the purchase 
of a preponderance of animal or vegetable food and an ability 
to live at a low figure." In spite, then, of the apparent variety 
of the Italians' food, it is interesting to note that they average 
but 2oi cents per man per day, and so are probably under- 
nourished; and, further, that i^ cents of this amount goes for 
beer, so that 19 cents is the amount spent for nutritive food, or an 
amount 2 cents below the minimum set by Dr. Underbill, The 
expense per man per day of the Poles is 21^ cents with liquor, 
which is one-half cent below minimum, and 20 cents without 
liquor, which is 1 cent below minimum. The expense per man 
per day for the other 50 families is 22 cents, which equals the 
minimum; and because they spend less for liquor at table, their 
expense without this item is 21 J cents, or one-half cent above 
the minimum. The New York families spend 6.2 per cent, of 
the total disbursement for food for liquor used in the home, 
which reduces their actual expenditure for nutritive food to 21^ 
cents per man per day, as in Buffalo. 

* The niunber of cents per man per day is here calculated as in the report of 
Dr. Frankel, page 265, by dividing the average annual expenditure for food by 
the average number of "tmits," and this annual average per unit by 365. For 
Table 64, page 141, calculation was made for each family, as explained on page 
136, and the results averaged by income and nationality. The variations in the 
results obtained by the two methods are due to the difference in treating meals 
away from home. 
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CLOTHING. 

The BuflFalo family spends for clothing I117, or 18J per cent, 
of the total expenditure, where the New York family spends 
I83, or 13 per cent, of the total. In Buffalo I10.50 of this goes 
for washing; in New York I8.50. One-third of the families receive 
gifts of clothing in both cities. 

HEALTH. 

The average amount spent for health in Buffalo is I15. This 
shows an average expenditure of |i.oo more than was shown in 
New York, but there was less use of free dispensaries, probably 
because they are not so available in Buffalo. Twelve of the 
families reported having had free medical aid; only 4 had employed 
a dentist. 

CAR-FARE. 

Fifteen dollars is the average sum spent for car-fare, nearly 
all by the man going to and from work. This item is I4.00 higher 
than for New York, probably because of the greater distances 
of the homes from the. places of work. 

TAXES, DUES, AND CONTRIBnTIOirS. 

To religious oi^anizations, labor unions, and lodges about 
18.00 is contributed. This is the same as in New York; but in 
New York 28 per cent, of the families spent nothing for these 
purposes, while in Buffalo but 20 per cent, reported no ex- 
penditures under this head. 

RECREATION. 

Four dollars is spent for recreation and amusement, 14 per 
cent, more than in New York. Twenty-five of the families re- 
ported taking excursions, 21 attendance at the theaters, and 39 
the use of the parks; but the amount of such recreation that can 
be enjoyed by a family of 6 on an expenditure of I4.00 per year 
may be easily reckoned. 
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EDUCATION ARD RBADmC 

The Buffalo family spends |6.oo for education and reading, 
mostly for newspapers; the New York family, I5.00. The expen- 
ditures of the Poles bring up the average of this item because of 
their parochial-school tax. Sixty-eight families buy newspapers, 
35 have books in their homes, and 38 make use of the public 
library. 

mSCELLAITEOnS. 
For miscellaneous expenditures, including all spending money 
and incidentals, the average amount is |i2. Most of this goes 
for tobacco and shaving for the man. In the New York group 
this item is I25, of which |io is spent for tobacco alone. 

SUHHART. 

To summarize the results and comparisons, the average expen- 
ditures (by percentages) are: 

Buftalol New Yosk. 

Rent 15 percent. 23} per cent. 

Fcxxi 47 " " 44} " «* 

Clothing 18J " " 13 " " 

FuclandLight 6 " " 6 " " 

Total 86} per cent. 87 percent 

Car-fare, Insurance and Health 8 per cent. 6 per cent. 

Sundries 5} " " 7 " " 

Total 100 per cent. 100 per cent 

From a study of the New York report and the Buffalo schedules, 
it appears that the only item of real difference in the respec- 
tive schedules is rent. The high rentals in New York render it 
impossible for families in that city to spend as much upon 
the other items as families of the same income in Buffalo. The 
excess on food expenditure in Buffalo is due entirely to the 
larger sized family. The greater expenditure for clothing may 
be explained partly by the additional member in the family, 
but is undoubtedly due mainly, as are the larger expenditures for 
the remaining items, to the fact that there is a greater surplus 
available, owing to the lower cost of housing. 
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If all the items but rent, then, be practically the same, or if 
there is no fundamental reason why they should not be the same 
for the same sized family in New York and Buffalo, what is to 
prevent our transposing the standard proposed for New York 
to Buffalo, simply by modifying this one item? The New York 
report (page 279) reads: "With an income of between I700 and 
|8oo a family can barely support itself, provided that it is subject 
to no extraordinary expenditures by reason of sickness, death, 
or other untoward circumstances. Such a family can live with- 
out charitable assistance through exceptional management and 
in the absence of emei^encies." But the difference in rent be- 
tween the Buffalo families (I96) and the New York families with 
an income of I700 to |8oo (|i6i) is I65; so by substituting I635 
to I735 for I700 to |8oo in the above statement, we arrive at 
an analogous standard for Buffalo. Again, the New York report 
(page 281) reads: "It is a fairly conservative estimate that I825 
is sufficient for the average family of 5 individuals, comprising 
father, mother, and 3 children under fourteen years of age, to 
maintain a fairly proper standard of living in the Borough of 
Manhattan." The difference between the Buffalo rent (I96) 
and that of the |8oo to I900 group in New York (|i68) is I72, so 
the standard of I825 proposed for New York becomes approxi- 
mately I755 in Buffalo, because of the difference in rent. This 
standard seems to be as necessary for Poles and Italians as for 
the other nationalities. 

This New York standard of I825 is, as stated above, based 
upon the average expenditure of the |8oo to I900 group (Table 
III, page 272), namely |8ii, the surplus being allowed for emer- 
gencies. The New York report says of this group (page 281) 
that all its main items of expense seem to provide for a normal 
standard. Examination of the Buffalo families leads to the 
belief that the items of expense as shown for this group in New 
York, with one exception, would provide in Buffalo what should 
be called a minimum standard. The one exception is the item 
of food. For this item the amount of I359 appears. Eighteen 
dollars of this is for meals away from home, an item that does 
not appear in the Buffalo budgets, and the remaining I341 pro- 
vides an allowance of 27 cents per day per unit. That is 5 cents 
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per day per unit, or I64 a year, more than the minimum set by 
Dr. Underhill. Dr. Underhill demonstrates that a large pro- 
portion of the families spending 22 cents per day per unit or more 
(in Buffalo 80 per cent.) were, as far as could be determined, 
sufficiently nourished. The minimum was purposely set at a 
figure that made the chances greatly in favor of this condition. 
Dr. Underhill himself says of this minimum: "The task of de- 
ciding whether a person is receiving sufficient food is not easy, 
owing to the many standards upheld by the various schools of 
nutrition. However, if the average standard generally accepted 
be adopted, there need be no hesitation in the acceptance of the 
condition of sufficient nourishment." Therefore, in determining 
a minimum standard for Buffalo, a sum upon which a family erf 
5 can maintain physical efficiency, which surely demands a "fairly 
proper standard of living," it seems fair to adhere to Dr. Under- 
bill's minimum of 22 cents per day per unit for food. To do this 
we must subtract from the standard of I755 already proposed, |i8 
for the meals away from home, and I64 for the lower food al- 
lowance, and so obtain a standard for Buffalo approximating I675. 
In estimating a minimum standard, the item of rent is readily 
determined. The |8oo to I900 group in New York spends 
1 1 68 for rent, which is I72 more than the Buffalo families spend. 
They obtain for this 3i rooms, one of which is dark, while the 
Buffalo families have 4 rooms, all opening on the outer air. Under 
present conditions the New York standard of housing cannot 
be raised nor the Buffalo standard lowered, for New York tenement- 
houses do not permit of the one, nor the Buffalo detached houses 
of the other. In the matter of clothing, the studies reveal impor- 
tant facts bearing on a possible minimum. But who can say that 
an average family of five needs this amount or that? And if there 
is difficulty in determining the item of clothing, what is to be said 
of such items as health, insurance, education, or amusements? 
Does any one who believes recreation to be an essential part of 
the cost of a proper standard of living really think that |6.oo 
covers the need for a family of 5 for a year? The man who agrees 
to |6.oo will probably agree also to |io. How are we to decide 
which is right? What process of reasoning is actually applied 
to the items outside of food, rent, and clothing, in basing a stan- 
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dard of living upon the expenditures shown by 400 families? Is 
there any actual measuring of the efficacy of the average dis- 
bursements? There is not; and the method is an a priori method, 
modified possibly by the facts shown, but in a very vague way 
that by no means establishes the standard on empirical grounds. 

These remarks are not offered as a criticism of the New York 
investigation. The New York committee very distinctly says 
that it "does not feel that the investigation which has been made 
is more than a preliminary one, and for this reason its findings are 
but the interpretation of the facts presented in the schedules"; 
that "the number of schedules returned, while larger than in any 
similar investigation made heretofore, is still too small to postu- 
late definite conclusions/' But there is need of insisting on the 
very general and unfinal nature of such reports as that of this 
year and last, because the standard set for New York by the 
committee has been widely received as a definite standard to be 
accepted without further inquiry. The figures of the New York 
committee have even been incorporated in the most recent book 
on economics, from a trusted university department, having been 
accepted there as a standard for the average American city ! Times 
have changed, when academic scholars accept as established stan- 
dards the tentative conclusions of a small number of social 
workers; but if this change has come, it is all the more important 
for us to be accurate in method and conservative in statement. 

In conclusion, if there can be no agreement as to the accuracy of 
the standards proposed for New York and Buffalo, all will agree 
that one point has been established without question, namely, 
that the average wage of unskilled labor in these two cities 
is far below the income necessary to provide what any one of us 
could call a minimum standard of living. Such a conclusion, 
together with a knowledge of the methods and results of these 
studies, emphasizes the importance of a more thorough investiga- 
tion of the whole subject, extending over a far lai^er number of 
families, and through a period of at least twelve months. 
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TABLE 131.— ONE HUNDRED BUFFALO FAMILIES. EXPENDITURES 
FOR PRINCIPAL ITEMS OF THE BUDGET. 'AVERAGES AND 
PERCENTAGES.— BY NATIONALITY. 



S5 Faioliis, 
Itaxjam. 



95 Faiolxes, 

POUSB. 



50 Fahxxus 
Vauous. 



Total, xoo 
Families. Axx 
NAnoMAunis. 



Total income 

Total expenditure 

Housing 

Fuel and light 

Furniture 

Insurance 

Food 

Qothing 

Health 

Car-fare 

Recreation and amuse- 
ments 

Education and reading 

Taxes, dues, and con- 
tributions 

Miscellaneous 

Number of units 

Food expenditure per 
day p«:unit 

Number of rooms 

Percentage of families 
with lodgers 

Percentage reporting 
purchase of news- 
paper 

Percentage reporting 
use of public Ubraiy 



$578.08 
$564.77 



|<5o3.59 
$678.18 



$609.91 
$643.43 



$600.37 
$632^5 



Avcnce. 

$88.52 

29.88 

5.93 

4.52 

265.23 

127.85 

8.86 

13.56 

4.63 
2.50 

5.52 
7.14 



Ptf 

oe&t.* 

15.7 
5.3 

I 
.8 

47 
22.6 

2.4 

.8 

.4 

.9 
1.2 



Avence. 

$90.24 

38.66 

5-IO 

26.94 

335.23 

1 14.91 

15.70 

19.81 

4.90 
8.58 

9.30 
7.87 



Per 



13.3 
5.7 
.7 
4. 

49.4 

17. 
2.3 
3. 

.7 
Z.2 

1.3 
I.I 



3.5 

ao^c. 
3.3 

4% 



48% 
36% 



4.3 

aijc 
3.8 

12% 



76% 
48% 



Average. 

$102.18 

39.10 

8.15 

23.37 
298.16 
112.59 

17.63 
11.98 

3.03 
6.72 

8.11 
15.60 

3.7 

22c 

4.7 

4% 



74% 
34% 



Per 
cent* 

1.4 

46.3 
17.5 



1.4 
2.4 



Avenge. 

$95.78 

36.93 

6.81 

19.58 

299.20 

117.23 

14.96 

14.83 

3.90 
6.13 

7.76 
"•55 



Pw 
oe&t.* 

5.8 
I. 

3.1 

47. 

18.5 
2.3 
2-3 

.6 
•9 

1.2 

Z.8 



3.8 

3l}C 
4.1 

6% 



68% 
38% 



* Percentage of total expenditure. 
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APPENDIX VI 
Report on Nutrition Investigation 

From Data Collected by the Special Committee on Stan- 
dard of Living 

By Frank P. Underbill, Ph.D. 

ASSBTAMT PKOnSSOE OF FBTS1OL0O1CAL CBZIfBITBT, SBXmSLD LABORATOIT OF PBmOLOOICAL 
CHSMlBimY, YALB UNIVBSSXTY 



NEW YORK CITY, 1907 

The present investigation was primarily undertaken with a view 
to ascertaining the cost of living in New York Qty among various 
representative classes of people. Subsequently there arose the 
query whether some indication might be obtained concerning 
the nutritive condition of these classes of people as judged from 
the quantities and kinds of food materials bought. In the follow- 
ing pages this subject is discussed. 

In any determination of the nutritive condition of man several 
methods of procedure are open to the investigator. To the one 
desiring exact data the estimation and analysis of the body 
ingesta and egesta are essential. On the other hand, where 
merely the amount and kind of food consumed is desired, a de- 
termination of the amount of food consumed is computed by the 
difference between the food bought and the waste. The food 
values may be ascertained by actual analysis of food samples 
or may be calculated from tables issued by the U. S. Dept. of Ag- 
riculture (Bulletin 28, Revised Edition, 1899). Many such meta- 
bolism experiments have been carried out in recent years by the 
department named. 

In the present investigation the method employed has been 
to calculate the food values of food materials bought by the various 
classes of people for a period of a week. The data obtained were 
collected from grocery and meat books of the family, from account 
books kept by the housewife, and finally from estimations by the 
family of the various staple articles bought. It is at once apparent 
that from such data results of any scientific value cannot be 
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obtained, and emphasis is laid upon the fact that there has been 
no intention of drawing any conclusions the basis of which would 
necessitate exactness. The most that can be hoped for from such 
an investigation is merely the determination, in a most general 
way, whether the various classes are buying food of the amount 
and kind to keep them in bodily health and vigor. Even the 
question of waste cannot be entered into, although this item 
is probably small, judging from dietary studies made in the same 
city by Atwater and Woods (Bulletin 46, U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture). The results presented here then are calculated upon 
the food bought, and the values given were computed from 
analyses of food materials made by the U. S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture (Bulletin 28, Revised Edition) upon the materials as pur- 
chased. 

One hundred representative families, preferably those with 
two or more children, and with various earning powers, have been 
chosen from among the various nationalities (Italians, Bohemians, 
Negroes, Russians, Austrians, Hungarians, Americans, English, 
Dutch, Germans, Irish, and Swedes) in New York Qty. The 
amount of food (and the various components comprising that 
food) bought by the family, together with the cost, has been 
reduced to terms of per man per day, upon the assumption that 
women and children eat less than a man. This reduction has 
been made possible by the employment of standard factors 
adopted by the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture (see Bulletin 46, page 6). 

The question whether a person is eating sufficient food is a 
difficult one. According to the so-called dietary standards, a man 
of 70 kilos body-weight at moderate muscular work needs 12^ 
grams protein and enough of fats and carbo-hydrates to furnish 
3000 to 3500 calories per day. Other standards call for 118 
grams protein and 2800 calories. Indeed, the older standards 
vary from 100 to 150 grams protein with a fuel value of from 
2500 to 7000, the variations depending upon body-weight, habit, 
and occupation. It is evident that a man engaged in strenuous 
muscular work needs more energy-yielding food than one whose 
labor calls for less muscular activity. Opinions vary somewhat 
with regard to the relative amounts of fat and carbo-hydrate 
that should be eaten to supply this energy. To sum up the 
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question, the consensus of opinion is in favor of a preponderance 
of carbo-hydrate material. Fat has twice the potential energy 
of carbo-hydrate, but for two reasons it is unwise to obtain the 
greater proportion of energy from that source. In the first place, 
fat costs more than carbo-hydrate; and, secondly, it is uneco- 
nomical from a physiological standpoint, inasmuch as it is very 
difficult of digestion when compared with carbo-hydrate. For 
a man of average weight, performing moderate muscular work, 
from 50 to 60 grams of fat and from 400 to 500 grams of carbo- 
hydrate are not far from the right proportions from the viewpoint 
of physiological economy. 

The amount of protein necessary is a question upon which there 
exist two opinions. In the first place, the data given above are 
derived from observations made upon man concerning the actual 
quantities he is in the babii of eating, not how much he really 
needs. Within recent years the extensive experiments of Chit- 
tenden have shown that the protein intake may be diminished 
by half that usually considered necessary, with a greatly decreased 
calorific value, and man still maintain health and vigor and perform 
his accustomed duties. Some of the difficulties of deciding the 
query whether a man is eating sufficient are at once obvious from 
the above considerations, and to attempt to do so in more than 
a most general way is to open the way for criticism, and justly. 
Accordingly, when in the present discussion the data obtained 
have been divided into two classes, representing (i) families 
well nourished, and (2) those poorly nourished, it has been done 
by comparison with the older dietary standards having a range for 
protein from 100 to 150 grams, of fat from 50 to 70 grams, of 
carbo-hydrate from 350 to 600 grams, and a fuel value of from 
2500 to 7000 calories. The division cannot be hard and fast, 
especially when the figures given represent materials purchased, 
not necessarily eaten; and account must also be taken of the 
digestibility — or, better, availability — of the foods, together with 
another important factor, namely, absorbability. Inasmuch as 
the calculations presented have been made upon the materials 
as purchased, not ready to eat, consideration as to waste, etc., 
is unnecessary. 

Comparison between the amounts spent for food by well 
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nourished and poorly nourished families indicates that in general 
when less than 22 cents per man per day is spent for food the 
nourishment derived is insufficient, and when more than 22 cents 
per man per day is expended the family is well nourished. But 
the latter statement does not hold so well as the former. An- 
other point of interest is the relatively large quantities of fat 
bought by both classes, which is uneconomical both financially 
and physiologically. 

Classified according to nationality, it has been found that of the 
Italian families (19) represented, 89 per cent, are listed in the 
class of those well nourished; of the Bohemian (5), 40 per cent.; 
of the negroes (5), 60 per cent.; of the Russian (19), 33 per cent.; 
of the American (25), 57 per cent.; of the Irish (9), 77 per cent.; 
of German (6), 86 per cent.; while Austrian (2), Hungarian (i), 
English (3), Dutch (i), and Swedish (2) were all well nourished. 
The Italians and Dutch obtained their protein largely from 
the vegetable kingdom. The Bohemians, Negroes, Americans, 
English, Irish, and Swedes obtained their protein about equally 
from animal and vegetable sources. The Russians, Austrians, 
Hungarians, and Germans preferred protein from the animal 
kingdom. To a greater extent than the other nationalities, the 
Italians obtained their energy from the vegetable kingdom. 

The explanation of the failure of some of the above classes of 
people to live well is not so much a question of ability to purchase 
nourishing food at the price given (22 cents per man per day) 
as of injudicious buying. For example, 3 pounds of butter per 
week at 30 cents per pound is extravagance when this amount 
represents 13 per cent, of the total spent for food. The item of 
beer, wine, pickles, etc., used at table is also a factor of considerable 
importance in this connection. For instance, to cite a specific 
case, in one family, out of a total of I6.17 spent for food, I1.83 
was expended for beer, wine, and pickles — about 30 per cent. 
On the other hand, the majority of failures does not appear to be 
due to the above causes, but to an inability to purchase food 
at less than 22 cents in sufficient amount and variety; and in 
nutrition, variety of food plays almost as important a rdle as 
does sufficiency. 

The following schedules are printed as an illustration of the 
method employed in the calculation of nutritive values: 
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SCHEDULE NO. i. 



Meals 



X woman (ai X 0.8) 17 

I child (21 X 0.5) 10 

a childien (az X 0.4) 17 



Equivalent to i man for aa days. 
4 lbs. beef at $0.48 



Food. 



65 



4 " salt 

z lb. ham. . . . 

1 " chicken. 

z " fish 

z " butter... 

z lb. milk (cond.). 



at 9 


0.48 


X2 


(C 


.a8 


4 


«< 


.z6 


z 


« 


.14 


z 


<c 


.05 


a 


(( 


•27 


5 




•2$ 


z 


« 


.70 




<( 


.10 


A 



$2.43 



lbs. bread at $0.60 

" rolls " .35 

lb. crackers " ,zo 

" flour " .05 

lbs. rolled oats " .zo 

" potatoes " .z6 

lb. onions " .05 

" string beans " -05 

" dried peas " .05 

lbs. canned tomatoes " .08 

z lb. apples " .05 

z " tea « .z8 

3} lbs. sugar " .Z7 

lib. molasses " .03 

" beer, pickles « .30 



$a.3a 





SCHEDULE No. a. 










WsiOBn AMD FuKL Valuz Pn Man m Dat. 




Ham OF Food. 


Food 
Material 
(Gfams). 


PlOtdlL 

(Gxams). 


Fat 
(Giams). 


CaAo- 
hydxatcs 
(6tam8). 


Fuel Value. 
(Calories.) 


Cost. 


Beef, veal, mutton 

Pork, ham, bacon, etc. . . 
Poultry 


158 ' 
ao 
ao 
ao 
64 
ao 

313 


32 
3 
3 

z 
8 

la 


z6 

zo 

a 

'6 
17 

14 


zz 


aaz 
Z08 

373 




Fish, rtr , . . . . 




Eggs 




Butter, lard 




Cheese 




Milk 








Total animal food 

Bread, cake, etc 

FlouT, cereal.s 


61S 

337 
60 

z8o 
ao 

74 


59 

'I 

5 


65 

7 
3 


z 

185 

41 

a6 

a 

7a 


89Z 

940 
232 
134 

zo 

297 


So.zz 


Vegetables 




Fruits 




Tea, cofifee, etc 




Sugar, molasses 

Liquors 




Total vegetable food 


671 


43 


10 


326 


1613 


lo.zo 


Total food 


za86 


zoa 


75 


337 


2504 


lo.az 
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BUFFALO, 1908 

In the course of an investigation similar to that carried on 
in New York Gty to determine the cost of living in the city of 
Buffalo among several representative classes of people, the ques- 
tion arose here also as to the nutritive condition of the subjects 
judged by the quantity and kind of food bought. Estimations 
of the cost and quantity of food bought for a period of a year 
have been collected. From 50 such schedules an endeavor has 
been made to divide the families thus represented into those 
receiving sufficient nutriment and those whose nourishment is 
insufficient. 

As in the report on the cases selected in New York City, the 
conclusions herein drawn should not be regarded as exact; 
their purpose is merely to serve as an indication of nutritive 
condition. Nevertheless, in a very general way, the data sub- 
mitted may be accepted as being not far from the true condition. 
The results were computed from the food baugbt, and the values 
were calculated from the analyses of food materials made by the 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture (Bull. 28, Revised 1899) upon the 
materials as purchased. 

Fifty typical families, containing two or more children, were 
selected for observation, of which number thirty fall into a group 
designated "General," with reference to nationality. The re- 
maining twenty were equally divided between Italian and Polish 
families. The amount of food (and the components of that food) 
bought by the family, together with the cost, have been reduced 
to terms of one man per day, according to the standard factors 
adopted by the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture (Bull. 46, page 6). 

The task of deciding whether a person is receiving sufficient 
food is not easy, owing to the many standards upheld by the 
various schools of nutrition. However, if the average standard 
generally accepted is adopted, there need be no hesitation in the 
acceptance of the condition of sufficient nourishment. A person 
at moderate muscular work, according to this standard, consumes 
100 to 125 grams protein, 50 to 70 grams fat, 350 to 600 grams 
carbo-hydrate, with fuel value ranging from 3000 to 7000 calories 
per day. Taking these figures as a criterion, the results obtained 
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in the present investigation may be divided into two groups: 
(i) representing families buying sufficient food, (2) representing 
families buying insufficient food. 

A general analysis of the data obtained follows. 

It was found that in general, when less than 21 cents is spent 
for food per man per day, the nourishment derived is insufficient, 
and in general when more than this sum is spent the family is well 
nourished. This relation between food value and cost holds 
equally well for all three classes of families represented. 

Reduced to terms of percentage, of those families spending 21 
cents or more for food per man per day, 75 per cent, received 
sufficient nourishment; and with this sum 25 per cent, had 
insufficient food. Of those families who spent less than 21 cents 
per man per day for food, 16 per cent, were well fed, 84 per cent, 
were not. In the same group of those who spent 22 cents or 
more per man per day, 85 per cent, were well nourished and 15 
per cent, bought food insufficient for health, vigor, and work. 

Turning to the Italian group, 86 per cent, of those spending 
21 cents or more for food per man per day were well nourished, 
and 14 per cent, were not. No family spending less than 21 cents 
per man per day was well nourished. 

Of the Polish families, 86 per cent, were well nourished when 
21 cents or more were spent and 14 per cent, were poorly nourished. 
Thirty-three per cent, of those well nourished spent less than 
21 cents per man per day. 

The conditions existing in the Italian and Polish families give 
to these groups a rather large advantage over the "general" 
group. In the "general" group of those spending 21 cents 
or more per man per day 75 per cent, were well nourished, while 
under similar conditions the Italian and Polish groups contained 
86 per cent. 

The general conclusion may therefore be drawn that for 21 
cents per man per day sufficient nourishment may be bought in the 
city of Buffalo to keep a man in bodily health and vigor at moderate 
muscular work. 

No definite relation appears to exist between the purchase 
of a preponderance of animal or vegetable food and an ability 
to live at a low figure. 
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APPENDIX VII 
A Workingman's Budget. — F. LePIay* 

Translated by Louise Charvet 



A Type-setter of Brussels, Belgium, Working by the Day 
under the System of Indeterminate Engagements 



FROM INFORMATION GATHERED ON THE SPOT. IN NOVEMBER. 1857, 

BY M. J. DAUBY 



PRELIMINARY STATEMENTS 

Defining the Q)ndition of the Different Members of the Family. 

Description of the Place, of the Industrial Organization, 

and of the Family. 

I. LAHD, INDUSTRY, AHD POPULATION. 

The family of the type-setter lives in Louvain, in the commune 
of St. Jean-ten-Noode, one of the most important suburbs of Brus- 
sels. This commune, situated for the most part in a valley, ex- 
tends around the capital, from the Leopold district to the river 
Senne, a distance of one and a half -miles. 

During the past few years the commune of St. Jean-ten-Noode 
has had a remarkable growth. Its population was 1340 in 1826, 
5000 in 1836, 14,850 in 1846, 17,700 in 1856. To-day it has a 
population of more than 18,000, in spite of the loss of a district 
comprising about 350 acres which was annexed to Brussels, and 
which forms now the Leopold district, with 5000 inhabitants. 

The commune now covers 250 acres; it has 35 streets, and 27 
courts or alleys inhabited mostly by the working class. There 
are 2600 houses constructed of stone. In October, 1846, when 
the census was taken, St. Jean-ten-Noode had 120 vacant houses 
and 2283 houses that were occupied. The 2283 houses had 13,517 
rooms occupied by 3782 families. Of this number, 808 families 

* " Les Ouvriers Europ^ens." VoL V, ch. HI, p. 103. 
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had one room each, 983 had two rooms each, and 1991 had three 
rooms and more. 

The family of the workman who is the subject of this mono- 
graph lives in a court in the eastern part of the town. This 
court is remarkable for being well-kept, and is inhabited by an 
exceptionally good class of people. On the left side are large 
gardens with villas. The houses on the right side are inhabited by 
well-to-do workmen, upper-class clerks, and men of independent 
means. 

- The economic activities of St. Jean-ten-Noode are at the same 
time agricultural, industrial, and commercial. It has several 
important printing establishments, and about one hundred of the 
employees have their homes there. Brussels with its suburbs 
includes among its inhabitants about 700 printers, 500 of whom 
are compositors and 200 pressmen. 

Almost all of them belong to societies whose objects are the 
maintenance of wages, mutual benefits, and the promotion of 
thrift. The principle of a standard invariable wage has been in 
force for a long time. However, some changes have lately been 
made. There are both piece-workers and day workers. The 
latter generally have steadier work and better pay. Although 
the relation between employer and employee is based on the 
system of indeterminate engagements, it is not uncommon to find 
workmen employed for many years by the same master. The 
workman described here has been with the same employer for 
seventeen years. 

2. COMPOSITION OF THE FAMILY. 

The family consists of husband, wife, and four children, viz. : 

John Francis D., head of the family, married for 

1 5 years, bom at Brussels 34 years old 

Katherine B., his wife, bom at Bmssels 35 " " 

Henry Octavius D., their first son, born at Brus- 
sels 14 " " 

Armand Constant D., second son, bom at Brus- 
sels 12 " " 

Adolphe Joseph D., third son, born at Brussels. loj " " 
Antomette Q)nstance D., their daughter, born at 
St. Jean-ten-Noode i year old 
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The father and mother and one of the brothers of the workman 
are still living. The father is a shoemaker in the same town. 
Though 65 years of age, he is in perfect health and is able almost 
entirely to support himself and his wife, who is thrifty. The 
brother is a type-setter and is employed in the same shop as the 
workman. He lives with his parents, whom he helps a little. The 
wife's father has been dead ten years; her mother lives in Louvain 
with one of her sons. The mother has an income from a house 
which her children agreed to leave to her. The wife has another 
brother and two sisters, who are all married and who support 
themselves. 

3. RELIGION AND MORAL HABITS. 

Our workman and his wife were born of Catholic parents. He 
had very little religious instruction, because as he began to work 
at 9 years of age, it was difficult for him to find time to learn the 
catechism. The hard school of adversity and of work inculcated 
moral and religious feelings which he never lost. Every Sunday 
he goes to church with his sons, who consider it a real punishment 
when they cannot accompany him. In fine weather they take a 
short walk after the service. The father takes this occasion to 
impress his children with the greatness of the works of the Creator, 
telling them to think of Him in all their actions. At the same 
time he develops their minds and their morals, and often takes 
pleasure in testing the good results of his instruction. 

The morning and evening meals always begin with a silent 
prayer and the sign of the cross. Before the dinner, which they 
take all together, the children by turns say the prayer aloud. 
Not one would willingly give up his turn, but when one is absent 
and the usual order is interrupted, it is a pleasant sight to see how 
anxious the others are to take his place. The wife seldom takes 
any part in this. Since the birth of the last child, she has been 
almost entirely absorbed in her household cares, and very rarely 
attends religious services. She leaves to her husband the moral 
training of her sons, which she considers herself incapable of under- 
taking. 

Our workman is inclined to be irritable. However, he values 
the esteem of his employer and his fellow-workmen; he is anxious 
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to have the reputation of an intelligent, industrious, and honest 
man. It is by pursuing incessantly this purpose and by his hard 
work that he has been able to obtain a good position, which he 
tries every day to improve. 

He went to school only between the ages of 7 and 9 years. 
However, because of the demands of his profession and owing to 
his perseverance, he has acquired a good education. He devotes 
his spare time to the study of literary, economic, and social matters. 
He has written on these subjects several little works which have 
been well received. In a scientific and literary competition at 
Bruges in 1853, he won a silver-gilt medal and was elected corre- 
sponding member of a scientific society. The report that he wrote 
on that occasion received the honor of being printed. In 1856 
he won another medal at the exhibition of domestic economy at 
Brussels for the manuscript of a book written especially for the 
working classes, in which he gives advice on the principal points 
which concern the physical and the moral welfare of the workman 
under the three-fold aspect of his life — in society, in the shop, 
and in the family. This work received the approbation of several 
eminent persons, who gave our workman much encouragement. 

He occupies a high position among his companions. On several 
occasions, when the interests of the firm were at stake, he has been 
chosen to represent it, together with others of his colleagues. He 
has also taken an active part in the founding of the associations 
of which he is a member. 

The three boys go to the public school of St. Jean-ten-Noode. 
The two oldest are clever, the youngest is less gifted. As to the 
wife, she has no education to speak of; but she atones for this 
lack by a great deal of common sense, and by incessant devotion 
to her family duties. 

The husband and wife lead a regular life, in perfect accord, and 
avoid all discussions which might have a bad influence on the 
children. A few years ago, difficulties connected with the house- 
hold management, together with his extreme youth, nearly 
started the husband on a downward path. But he was not slow 
in recovering his better self, when he had perceived how detri- 
mental his conduct was to the physical and moral welfare of the 
family. 
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4. PHYSICAL TRAITS AND CARE OF THE HEALTH. 

Our workman is rather tall, 5 feet 10 inches, and has a sanguine 
and nervous temperament. Although he enjoys good health, his 
constitution is not strong, and for this reason, he was exempted 
from military service. Except for some children's diseases, such 
as measles and scarlet fever, he has had only one serious illness, 
typhus fever, which a few months after his marriage proved al- 
most fatal. After this illness, he decided to join a mutual benefit 
society, of which he has been a member for nearly 14 years, with- 
out having received pecuniary assistance except for 14 days. 

The wife is of medium height, 5 feet 4 inches, has a good consti- 
tution, and a phlegmatic yet cheerful temperament. At the 
time of her marriage she showed a tendency to pulmonary tuber- 
culosis, which developed two years later and made her an invalid 
for nine months. The birth of a child served to restore her health 
and to enable her again to devote herself to the cares of her house- 
hold, which had seriously suffered on account of her sickness. 
Since then she has had no serious sickness except for an affliction 
of the eyes which lasted a few weeks. On the whole, however, 
her health is not very satisfactory. It seems as if the material 
cares were not sufficiently counterbalanced by intellectual and 
moral interests. 

The oldest child has had the various infantile diseases. Like 
his father, he had an attack of typhus fever complicated by a 
miliary fever, which did away with the most alarming symptoms 
of the first disease. Since his recovery his eyes have been weak 
and he has had quinsy. He is now recovering from the last 
effects of his illness. For five or six years the second child had 
uninterruptedly sickness after sickness. These were of such 
serious character that his life was despaired of twenty times. He 
was almost totally blind for five months; at four years of age he 
had hardly recovered from a severe attack of measles when he 
broke his leg. Now he is perfectly well. The last boy has a robust 
constitution. He has also had measles and typhoid fever, 
both very severely. His temperament is like his mother's; he 
has little ability, but an honest and obliging disposition. The 
daughter, who is only one year old, has always been well. Dur- 
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ing the first years of his married life our workman was under 
considerable expense for medical service. However, as the mem- 
bers of the family have been in better health since that time, 
the yearly medicaJ expense can be estimated at about 20 francs, 
or 300 francs for the past fifteen years, including the monthly 
dues to the workman's association. According to an agreement 
with the physician of the association, since 1858, our workman, 
like the other members of the association, has received medical 
service for six francs a year, medicines not included. 



S. STANDING OF THE FAMILY. 

Independently of the easy circumstances which a high salary 
and industrious habits have assured the family, our workman has 
attained a distinguished position in his firm. His ability and good 
conduct soon induced his employer to give him the management 
of the workshops as well as the clerical work, which is rather 
complicated because of the numerous details involved in the 
special line of work. 

Before the Belgian Revolution of 1830, his parents as a result 
of hard work were in easy circumstances. But an exaggerated 
patriotism induced our workman's father perhaps too fully to 
perform the military duties instituted at that time. As a result 
the family was impoverished, so that at the age of 9 our work- 
man was obliged to leave the school for the shop in order to 
help the household, which at 14 years of age he supported almost 
entirely. 

The wife comes from an honorable family whose interests had 
been greatly injured by the unwise management of her father and 
by many domestic troubles. Several members of the family 
have good positions as notaries, doctors, and merchants. Our 
workman is the only one in his family who has kept in touch with 
any of them. Though obliged to depend entirely on his work, and 
in spite of the hard times he has gone through, he has never asked 
aid either from charitable institutions or from private individuals. 
This fact, of which he is justly very proud, has greatly helped 
him to retain his independence. On the part of our workman, 
who is gifted with fine moral qualities, the difference of condition 
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between employers and employees creates neither hate nor envy, 
which is not the case with many other type-setters of Brussels. 



MEANS OF SUBSISTENCE OF THE FAMILY 
6- PROPERTY- 

(Furniture and Clothes not Included.) 

Real Estate o.oo fr. 

The family does not own any real estate, and has no income 
from the dwelling which is a part of the inheritance left by the 
wife's father. This house is what remains from a former prosper- 
ous time and the widow has the exclusive use of it until her death. 

Money 51.71 fr. 

This sum, deposited in the Savings Bank, at 3% interest, 
represents wages paid for clerical work. It was originally 100 
francs, and was increased to 160 francs, interest included. Several 
family expenses, such as those caused by the first communion of 
two of the children, obliged our workman to break into it several 
times. On the other hand, the hard times which have oppressed 
the laboring classes for several years, especially the high price of 
food, have not yet made it possible for him to make good the 
amount. 

Special equipment for work and industry 66 fr. 

Tools. — ^Two iron composing sticks, 10 fr.; 2 wooden composing sticks, i fr.; 
printers' tweezers, 2.25 fr.; i copy holder, i fr.; i knife, 0.50 fr.; total, 14.75 ^''• 

Special Books and Office Supplies Necessary for the Correction of Proofs ai Home 
and for Book-keeping, — i dictionary of the French Academy with supplement 
(bound), 40 fr.; i Flemish-French dictionary, 5 fr.; i grammar, 0.75 fr.; i French 
Latin grammar, 2 fr.; i table of French verbs, 0.50 fr.; ink-wells, pens, penholders, 
pencils, ruler and paper, 3 fr.; total, 51.25 fr. 

Total value of property 1 17.71 fr. 



7. SUBSIDIARY CONTRIBUTIONS TO REAL INCOHE. 

The only assistance received by the family is the free tuition 
given in the city school attended by the three boys up to last 
August. At that time the oldest, havi ng won the highest prize, 
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had to leave, according to the rules of the school. The other two 
stayed the rest of the year. Had they been in a private school, 
the cost would have been 4 francs a month for each child; that is, 
88 francs for the two children for the school year of 1 1 months, and 
38 francs for the oldest child for seven months — in all, 116 francs. 
To that must be added 15 francs, the cost of the tuition for the 
oldest boy, who for 3 months attended the Academy of Fine Arts. 
In the course of the year 1857 the Government gave our work- 
man 300 francs to help him publish a book written for the work- 
ing class. Nearly the whole amount of this subsidy, granted in 
exchange for 500 copies of this work, served to pay the publishing 
expenses. Under the head of subventions may be mentioned books 
given from time to time to our workman by his employer and by 
the authors, as well as some pieces of bric-a-brac presented by his 
fellow-workmen on his patron saint's day. These may be found 
in the list of the pieces of furniture under Section 10. Their 
annual value amounts to 20 or 25 francs. 



8. WORK AST) INDUSTRY. 

Tbe Type-setter's IVork. — ^The work is done by the hour in the 
shop, as well as at home, for an employer. It consists of type- 
setting, paging, proof-reading, book-keeping, and the management 
of the shop where the type-setters work. He is paid half a franc 
an hour and works on an average of eleven hours a day. When 
business is not pressing, he finishes work on Monday at 4 p. m., and 
he works regularly a few hours at home on Sunday. The shop is 
closed on Sunday and holidays, except three or four times a year 
when there is a rush of business. Wages are paid very regularly 
every fortnight on Saturday evening, and pay-day is never an 
occasion for unnecessary expense. 

Tbe fVife's fVork. — ^The wife devotes all her time to household 
duties, sewing, repairing and washing the family linen. She excels 
in all kinds of sewing. Before her marriage she was a dress- 
maker and was at the head of the last dressmaking establishment 
in which she worked. In the first years of her married life she 
worked for several customers, but for the last ten years household 
cares have kept her busy. She is active and industrious, and her 
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home is pointed to as a model of cleanliness, in spite of the work 
inevitably occasioned by children. 

The Children's fVork.— The oldest son has just become an ap- 
prentice in the shop where his father works; he earns ten francs a 
month. The other children do no work. 

Industries Pursued by the Family, — ^The workman has the 
management of the printing shop. In case of pressure, he supple- 
ments his wages by reading proof at home, which may add about 
6.50 francs a fortnight to his income. The wife's chief work is 
the sewing and washing of the family linen and clothes. 



MODE OF LIVING OF THE FAMILY 

9. FOOD AND MEALS. 

The family take three meals a day: in the morning, at noon, 
and in the evening. During the summer the husband has a 
second breakfast in the shop and a luncheon at half past four 
every day. The breakfast consists invariably of coffee with or 
without milk and bread and butter. The bread is of the first 
quality. The dinner consists of meat soup or v^etable soup, 
potatoes or other v^etables according to the season, boiled or 
roasted beef or veal. From time to time, poultry, rabbit, or 
dressed pork takes the place of other meat. Dinner is often fol- 
lowed by a dessert of fruit: nuts, cherries, apples, pears, apricots, 
grapes (from their own vines), and always by a cup of coffee. On 
Friday, instead of meat, fish (cod, herrings, eels) or egg& axe 
served. In the summer, salads of different sorts are the main food. 

When the children return from school, they have a luncheon of 
coffee and bread with the mother. The husband's luncheon con- 
sists of bread, meat or cheese, and beer. 

The supper taken on our workman's return from the shop 
consists of cold meat or Holland cheese with bread and butter and 
beer, or more often coffee, which is the favorite drink of the 
family. They live well and lack nothing so far as food is concerned. 
However, except on New Year's Day, or on some great occasion, 
no wine or liquor is drunk and beer is drunk but rarely. Away 
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from home, our workman drinks beer in moderate quantity, for 
example, on Sunday or in some of the meetings of the societies 
of which he is a member. 

The family do not buy food on credit as most workmen do, and 
in consequence they buy more cheaply. 



10. HOUSE, FURNirnREy AND CLOTHmO. 

The family have lived for four years in a little dwelling, one of 
the walls of which is covered with a vine about 13 yards in length. 

This house consists of four rooms, two of which are on the first 
floor and two on the second floor, of a cellar, a garret, and a yard 
with an area of about 900 sq. ft. The rooms on the first floor 
are about 9 ft. high, those on the next floor are 6 ft. 10 in. high. 
The average height of the garret with slanting roof is about 7 ft. 
and that of the cellar about 6 ft. 3 in. 

Though the rooms are rather small, the dwelling is comfortable, 
and the workman is willing to make all the sacrifices compatible 
with his position to preserve what he calls " his luxury and quiet," 
for he has occupied many lodgings composed of sometimes one 
large room and sometimes several rooms where he has experienced 
all sorts of discomforts. 

The rent is 18 francs a month or 216 francs a year; the owner 
pays the taxes. A well, used by several families of the neighbor- 
hood, is near the house and furnishes very pure water. There is 
no cistern, but rain-water is caught in large tubs. 

Except for some articles given to our workman by his comrades 
on his patron saint's day, the furniture is very simple, but it is 
well cared for. It may be valued as follows: 

Furniture 90450 fr- 

/. Beds and Bedding. — 2 bedsteads, beechwood, slats and crossbars of oak, 
35 fr.; I mattress, woolen, 25 fr.; i mattress, seaweed, 14 fr.; 3 mattresses, straw, 
31 fr.; I bolster, feathers, 8 fr.; 3 pillows, 8 fr.; i blanket, woolen, 15 fr.; 3 blankets, 
cotton, 18 fr.; i cradle with bedding, 15 fr.; total, 159 fr. 

//. Living^oom FumUure (ground- fioor). — i bureau, elm, 18 fr.; z table with 
oil cloth and cover, 10.50 fr.; i clock, ^ded frame, 48 fr.; 2 vases, china, with 
artifidal flowers, 20 fr.; 2 lai^ frames with colored pictures, 20 fr.; 4 small frames, 
with portraits, 8 fr.; i frame, reward won by workman, 5 fr.; z small mirror, 3 fr.; 
2 medidhons, plaster, religious subjects, 3 fr.; 2 statuettes, Saxon china, 9 fr.; 
z St. Joseph, imitation alabaster, 2 fr.; 6 chairs, cherry, 20 fr.; i arm-chair, beech, 
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8 fr.; I jardiniere, with natural flowers, lo fr.; i screen, i fr.; 3 fnuned medals, 
1 silver gilt, 2 bronze, 30 fr.; total, 214.50 fr. 

///. Kitchen PumUure, — i large cupboard, white wood, 8 fr.; i table, beech, 

5 fr.; 5 chairs and i armchair, beech, straw-bottomed, 18 fr.; i child's chair, 5 fr.; 
I kitchen stove, with pipe, 14 fr.; i statuette (Gutenberg), 4 fr.; 1 bird cage, 2 fr.; 
total, 56 fr. 

IV, Workroom FumUitre. — i large desk, with bookshelf, 28 fr.; 2 tables, beech, 

6 fr.; I cupboard, elm, 3 fr.; i small cupboard, cherry, 5 fr.; i small stove, with 
pipe, 7 fr.; 4 chairs, beech, straw-bottomed, 8 fr.; i mirror, 1.50 fr.; total, 58.50 fr. 

V, Bedroom and AUic Furniture. — i small table, beech, 3 fr.; 2 chairs, beech, 
straw-bottomed, 4 fr.; i picture of Christ in frame, 2 fr.; i crucifix and several 
religious pictures, near children's bed, 1.50 fr.; several pieces of old furniture not in 
use, 6 fr.; total, 16.50 fr. 

VI, Books.'-^UT workman owns a small library composed of about 300 books 
and pamphlets. Some of these, which he helped to print or of which he read the 
proof, he owes to ^e generosity of his employer, or of the authors. Others, among 
which are several scientific and literary works, he bought for himself. The remain- 
ing 25 volumes are classical woi^ given as school prizes to the children. Ap- 
proximate value, 400 fr. 

Utensils. — In sufficient quantity and well cared for 235.25 fr. 

/. For the Fire, — 2 fire shovels, 1 fr.; 2 fire hooks, 1.50 fr.; i grate, i fr.; 2 
coal scuttles, 2 fr.; i charcoal basket, .25 fr.; total, 5.75 fr. 

//. For the Table and the Preparation of Food, — i glass carafe and 6 tumblers 
10 fr.; I coffee set and i tea set, china, 25 fr.; i liquor set on tin stand, 15 fr.; i 
pint bottle in fine gilded ware, 5 fr. ; 6 plates, 6 fr. ; 15 plates, common white earthen- 
ware, 4.50 fr.; 2 china bowls, 2.50 fr.; 6 bowls, white earthenware, i fr.; i salad 
bowl, I pepper box and 6 glasses, 2 fr.; i pot, earthenware, 1.50 fr; i butter dish 
and 2 earthenware egg-cups, 1.50 fr.; 5 vases, varnished, eaithenware, 2.50 fr.; 
I water jug, i fr.; 6 spoons, 6 forks and i ladle, silver-plated, 25 fr.; i ladle, tin, 
1.25 fr.; knives, spoons and forks, 5 fr.; pots and bottles, 4 fr.; 3 pails, zinc, 11 fr.^ 
I saucepan, wrought iron, 5 fr.; i frying pan, wrought iron, 1.25 fr.; i kettle and i 
copper teakettle, 12 fr.; i coffee pot ai^ i tin teakettle, 5 fr.; i coffee mill, 3 fr.; 
I strainer, tin, i fr.; i market bsLsket, tin, 3 fr.; i basket, tin, 2.50 fr.; i basket, 
wicker, i fr.; 2 vegetable baskets, 2 fr.; other small articles, 1.50 fr.; total, 161 fr. 

///. For Cleaning Purposes, — 2 big brushes and 2 brooms, 5 fr.; i clothes 
brush and 2 shoe brushes, 2 fr.; 2 flatirons, 2 fr.; 2 water jugs, 1.50 fr.; i wash 
basin, earthenware, 2 fr.; 3 razors, with accessories, 4.50 fr.; i shaving mirror^ 
1.50 fr.; total, 18.50 fr. 

IV, For Various Uses. — r astral lamp, 20 fr.; i lamp, copper, 5 fr.; 2 candle- 
sticks, copper, 5 fr.; i laige barrel for catching rain-water, 6 fr.; 2 small barrels, 

7 fr.; 3 clothes pegs, 2 fr.; i tailor's goose, with accessories, 3 fr.; i pair snuffers 
and I extinguisher, i fr.; small articles, i fr.; total, 50 fr. 

Household linen (in good order, but meager supply) 81 fr. 

Linen. — 2 sheets, linen, 12 fr.; 6 sheets, cotton, 21 fr.; 12 sheets, small, for chil- 
dren, 12 fr.; 2 napkins, 5 fr.; 5 window curtains, muslin, 15 fr.; 4 window curtains, 
cotton, 4 fr.; 12 hand towels, 8 fr.; 4 hand towels, hemp, 2fr.; 6 dusters and dish 
cloths, 2 fr.; total, 81 fr. 

Clothing 730 fr. 

(Parents* clothing is very simple; though small in quantity, is in good condition.) 

MaWs Clothing (317.50 fr.). Of the style worn by the middle class. 

/. Sunday Clothes, — i overcoat, blue cloth, 65 fr.; i frock coat, black clothe 
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30 fr.; I vest, black satin, la fr.; i pair trousers, black doth, 18 fr.; i silk hat, 
12 fr.; I sauf, black satin, 8 fr.; i pair boots, 15 fr.; total, 160 fr. 

//. Everyday Clothes^ — i overcoat, black doth, 35 fr.; z coat, black doth, 
15 fr.; I pair trousers, woolen, 13 fr.; i pair trousers, woolen, 13 fr.; i pair trousers, 
cotton, 3 fr.; 2 waistcoats, woolen, with sleeves, 8 fr.; 2 work blouses, blue linen, 
9 fr.; 6 shirts, cotton (2 of good (juality), 18 fr.; 3 neckties, cotton and linen, 1.50 
h.', I necktie, merino, 2 fr.; 2 pairs knit drawers, cotton, 4 fr.; 2 knit undershirts, 
cotton, 4 fr.; 2 pairs stockings, woolen, 4 fr.; 4 pairs stockings, cotton, 6 fr.; i 
pair boots, 10 fr.; i pair slippers, 5 fr.; i cap, 2 fr.; small articles, 3 fr.; total, 
132.50 fr. 

///. Jewelry, — i watch, silver, 25 fr. 

Wifi^s Clothing (i7r.5o fr.). Like that of her dass. 

/. Sunday Clothes. — i dress, brown woolen, 16 fr.; i shawl, woolen, r5 fr.; 
z dress skirt, muslin, 8.50 fr.; z waist, black silk, 6 fr.; z apron, black sUk, 5 fr.; 
z doak, black silk, 6 fr.; z bonnet, trimmed, 6 fr.; z skirt, white dimity, 4 fr.; 
3 chemisettes, fine quality, 5 fr.; 6 handkerchiefs, fine linen, 4 fr.; 2 pairs under- 
^eeves, embroidered muslin, 4 fr.; 3 pairs stockings, white, 5.50 fr.; z pair shoes, 

5 fr.; total, 90 fr. 

//. Everyday Clothes. — z skirt, wool and cotton, 8 fr.; z skirt, black merino, 

2 fr.; z doaJL, cotton goods, 3 fr.; 2 jackets, cotton, 5 fr.; 2 aprons, cotton, 3 fr.; 
z apron, blue linen, 2 fr.; z cap, black tulle, 3.50 fr.; 4 night caps, 4 fr.; 6 chemises, 
cotton, Z5 fr.; z pair stockings, black woolen, 3 fr.; 2 pairs stockings, cotton, 4 fr.; 

3 neckerchiefs, 3 fr.; 2 pairs gloves, 2.50 fr.; z pair shoes, 5 fr.; z pair slippers, 
2.50 fr.; total, 65.50 fr. 

///. Jewelry, — r gold ring, 7 fr.; z pin, gold enameled, 6 fr.; z pair earrings, 
3 fr.; total, z6 fr. 

Children's Clothing (24Z.00 fr.). Well taken care of. 

/. Clothes of tlie Three Boys. — 2 blouses, black velvet, 20 fr.; z blouse, 
black merino, 6 fr.; 6 blouses, cotton, z8 fr.; 2 coats, black doth, z8 fr.; 2 coats, 
black merino, zo fr.; 3 pairs trousers, cloth, z8 fr.; 3 pairs trousers, cotton, 7 fr.; 
3 waistcoats, woolen, 6 fr.; 6 caps, cloth, 9 fr.; 9 shirts, cotton, Z7 fr.; 6 pairs 
stockings, 6 fr.; 6 collars, white percale, 3 fr.; 3 neckties, cotton, 3 fr.; p handker- 
chiefs, cotton, 4.50 fr.; 3 scarfs, woolen, 3 fr.; 3 night caps, z.50 fr.; 6 pairs of boots 
and shoes, 25 fr.; total, Z74 fr. 

//. GirPs Clothes. — z coat, quilted black silk, 6 fr.; 5 dresses, woolen, 20 fr.; 

6 slips, white dimity, 6 fr.; 6 chemises, white cotton, 4 fr.; 5 aprons, white muslin, 
5 fr.; 2 hats, silk, 8 fr.; 3 caps, trimmed, 4 fr.; 6 caps, white percale, 3 fr.; 3 
caps, muslin, 3 fr.; 4 neckerchiefs, 2 fr.; 2 pairs stockings, woc^en, 2 fr.; 4 pairs 
stockings, cotton, 2.50 fr.; z pair shoes, doth, z.50 fr.; total, 67 fr. 

Note. — ^A great part of the children's dothing is made from the parents' cast-off 
dothing, and is generally made by the wife. 

Total value of furniture and clothing i ,950.75 fr. 

II. RECREATION. 

For some years the husband and wife have been perfectly con- 
tented with such family recreations as might be within their 
means. In the summer they go regularly to the country on Sun- 
days and holidays. Sometimes they visit one of the towns situ- 
ated on the railroad in the neighborhood of Brussels, such as 
Vilvorde, Baitsfort, and Ruisbrank. It is a great pleasure to 
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the children to return by train. In winter the family generally 
stays at home on Sundays; except the father, who goes in the 
evening to play dominoes with some of his friends who live in a 
neighboring suburb and who are at least twice as old as he. Some- 
times he takes his family to the opera, vaudeville, or circus; but 
more often to musical entertainments arranged by members of 
his firm, in a hall rented for that purpose. These are real family 
gatherings, where all licentious songs are strictly forbidden. At 
these meetings there are also readings on subjects of general 
interest to the working classes in Belgium, especially to the type- 
setters, but political subjects are always forbidden. 

The family derives some pleasure, also, from its intercourse with 
relatives. Each family event, such as a birth, a marriage, or a 
patron saint's day, is occasion for an informal dinner party, when 
the sincerest cordiality reigns. As a rule, our workman goes each 
year to Louvain at the time of the annual fair, to visit his wife's 
relatives. Sometimes he is accompanied by his wife or one of the 
children. Two or three of these relatives return the visit in 
September, at the time of the national holiday, which is celebrated 
with a certain amount of pomp at Brussels. 

Among recreations, and in addition to the annual banquet 
which most of the type-setters attend, must be mentioned a dinner 
given yearly by our workman to his friends, on the occasion of 
his patron saint's day (St. Joseph). This dinner is given in return 
for a present made him by his friends. But his greatest pleasure 
is derived from study, to which he would willingly devote all his 
spare time, were it not for the demands of health, and his family's 
need of diversion. It is with the greatest difficulty that he can 
be torn from his literary work for any kind of pleasure. By such 
inclination, rather than by habits of thrift, does he resemble the 
middle class. 



HISTORY OF THE FAMILY 
12. PRINCIPAL EVENTS IN THE LIFE OF THE FAMILY. 

Our workman was bom at Brussels in 1824. His father, who 
was a bootmaker, had many workmen under him and did a good 
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business. He was in easy circumstances, owing chiefly to hard 
work, but this condition was greatly changed by the Belgian 
Revolution of 1830, which took away the majority of his customers, 
and obliged him to perform civic duties, to which he sacrificed 
personal interests. Two years later his family was reduced to a 
state of great poverty. In 1833 they were in such want that the 
son, then only 9 years of age, was obliged suddenly to leave 
school, where he had learned only the rudiments of reading and 
writing, and to work as an apprentice in one of the city book 
stores. Here he ran errands, and later made newspaper wrappers. 
After fifteen months of stubborn work, he succeeded in acquiring 
a fairly good elementary education; but the small wages he 
earned (7 francs a month) induced his mother to seek more 
lucrative employment for him. A new daily paper had just been 
established in Brussels; by it he was engaged as an apprentice 
at type-setting and at gathering the sheets as they came from the 
press. On account of his double duties he was obliged to work 
eighteen hours a day, interrupted only by the running of errands. 
Even in winter he had to be in the shop from 5 a. m. to 1 1 p. m. 
And on Sunday this murderous work, for which he received five 
francs a week, was not interrupted. At the end of a year, finding 
no improvement in his position, he decided to make a change, in 
spite of having acquired but little skill in type-setting. He was 
not successful at first, but after a second change he entered a shop 
in which he was able to perfect himself in the business. After 
fifteen months be went back to his first employer on a salary of 
fifteen francs a week, working eight and a half hours a day. 

He visited successively several shops, to perfect his business 
knowledge, and finally, in 1840, he entered the printing establish- 
ment where he is at present. 

The struggles that he had to make during the hard times that 
we have just mentioned so seriously weakened his constitution 
that he was exempted from military service. After several dis- 
putes with his parents, occasioned by his relations with his future 
wife, at nineteen years of age he married, with no other resources 
than the sum of one hundred francs, which his employer kindly 
advanced him, and which served to buy furniture and indisf)en- 
sable household articles. Unfortunately, the young couple 
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suffered from several attacks of sickness, in their early married 
life. 

The confinements of the wife, together with her inexperience, 
caused her to live beyond her means, and without her husband's 
knowledge she was soon in a whirlpool of debt. A thousand petty 
domestic annoyances almost separated the young couple, but the 
husband did not lose courage. Fully aware of the danger of his 
position, he changed his manner of living, and forbade all unnec- 
essary expense. At the end of three years he saw his efforts 
crowned with success: his debts paid, his furniture increased, and 
the general welfare of his family greatly augmented. A radical 
change in the wife's manner of living, and a courageous effort on 
her part to join her husband in his undertaking, saved the family 
which had been so severely tried. To-day they are contented and 
happy. 

Catherine B. was bom in Brussels in 1822. Her father, a lock- 
smith by profession, and a master tradesman, carried on his 
business at home. He had a talent for invention, which he used 
with doubtful advantage to a family of twelve children. He had 
besides a passion for fishing, to which he often devoted his working 
time. He soon found himself therefore in a critical position. 
As a result Catherine was entrusted with the care of the younger 
children, to the detriment of her education. Later she was taught 
dressmaking, so that she might help the family in a more effica- 
cious manner. As her wages were habitually taken for family 
use, she had no savings when she married, and as a dowry only a 
few articles of small value. 

To sum up: thanks to the good conduct and perseverance of 
the husband and wife, thanks also to their watchful care over 
their children, the position of the family is a comparatively happy 
one. 



13. PRACTICES AND INSTITUTIONS INSURING THE PHYSI- 
CAL AND MORAL WELFARE OF THE FAMILY. 

The family described in this monograph is assured of a certain 
d^ee of well-being, because of the remarkably good qualities 
which our workman possesses. However, these traits are not those 
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which, under a r^me of industrial liberty, would enable him to 
rise to the position of employer. Although being, as we have 
seen, in sufficiently easy circumstances to lay aside a part of his 
income without curtailing necessary expenses, he shows no 
tendency to save. From this very lack of foresight one must 
conclude that he feels himself destined to remain always in the 
position of workman, and that he never thinks of attaining a 
more secure or more independent position. 

For fourteen years he has been a member of the Type-setters' 
Mutual Aid Society, which, in return for a monthly due of i .50 fr., 
assures to its members, in case of sickness, pecuniary aid, medicine, 
and medical attendance. He is also a member of another society, 
which has the double aim of maintaining salaries and of providing 
assistance in case of enforced idleness. These societies can give 
relief in emergencies, and can assure the peace of mind on the 
part of the workman necessary for prosecuting studies on social 
economy. However, they ought not to release him from the 
efforts that a higher degree of foresight would demand; for the 
family would be left without resources, were it to lose its head. 

Since the abolition of the old manufacturing corporations, 
which crowded into the cities, workmen are often forced to face 
a condition of destitution. Even those who honestly perform the 
duties of their position are never free from danger unless they 
submit rigorously to the privations which foresight demands. 
The causes of the great change which has come about in this 
respect, in the position of the working classes, are often ]X)inted 
out in this work. For Belgium a summary is to be found farther 
on. 

The history of our workman, given in the present monograph, 
proves the accuracy of this picture. Bom of a family of artisans 
who had reached a position of well-being through their work, 
but were suddenly ruined by the Revolution of 1830, he found 
himself from early childhood in a condition of total destitution. 
Endowed with excellent qualities, which would permit him to 
occupy an honorable position in the bourgeois class, he has no 
inclination whatever to provide for the future. He spends his 
entire salary in obtaining material comforts for himself and his 
family, together with mental and moral recreations. It is true 
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that, in the present state of urban communities, the ruin of the 
father's business does not always bring ruin to the rising generation, 
as happened in the family here described; but it brings the loss of 
an assured future. This lack of security is es[>ecialiy striking in 
the social constitution of Belgium, and in the other countries 
which are continually upset by the compulsory division of estates. 
This hard servitude imposed by the law and perpetuated by the 
apparent interest of the state treasury, and by the interested 
zeal of numerous public officers in each generation, destroys the 
homes and shops created by the work and fortitude of heads of 
families. In this incessant work of destruction, that which has 
remained for a time, thanks to the wisdom of individuals, is soon 
destroyed by the universal subjection of the family. 
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IS. BUDGET OF ANNUAL EXPENDITURES. 



ExFKWPiTUKM lot ComiODrms 

AND SeKVICTS- 



Section I. 

Expenditures for Food, 

I. Food consumed at home. 

(By the workman, his wife, and their four 

children, during 365 days.) 
Cereals: 
Brrad, loaves of i k., first qixality (white 

bread) 

Rolls, for soup, weighing 0.120 k. each, and 

costing 0.05 fr., 100 

Fancy rolls, for special celebrations, weigh- 
ing o.ioo k. eaoi, and costing 0.05 fr., 50 
Wheat flour, first quality, for cooking and 

pastry 

Rice, for soup and various dishes 

Vermicelli and semolina 

Macaroni 



Total quantity and average cost. 



Fats: 

Butter for cooking 

Beef and pork tfdlow, extracted at home, 
used for cooking 



Total quantity and average cost 

Milk-foods and eggs: 

Skim milk for coffee and porridge 

White cheese 

Brussels cheese, called Letekecs 

Holland cheese 

Eggs, used for various dishes, 380 @ 0.06 f r. 



Total quantity and average cost. . . . 

Meats and fish: 
Beef, 52 k. @ 1.20 fr. (deducting i k. for fat) 

Veal 

Pork, 6 k. @ 1.80 fr. (deducting i k. for fat) 

Poxiltry : 6 chickens 

Game: 12 rabbits 

Fish: stockfish, cod, eel, and herring 



Total quantity and average cost. 



Quantity and Cost 
or Food Matbxials. 



Quanti- 
ties CoQ- 



Kihgnms. 



836.0 
12.0 

5-0 

12.0 

12.0 

8.0 

5.0 



890.0 
54.8 



56.8 

10.0 
26.0 

II.O 

10.0 
22.0 



79.0 



52.0 
56.0 
16.0 
6.0 
18.0 
26.0 



174.0 



Cost per 
Oognun. 



Francs. 



0.390 

0.417 

0.500 

0.700 
1. 000 
0.960 
0.960 



0.412 

3000 
2.000 



2.965 

0.250 
0.400 
2.000 
2.160 
1.036 



1.004 



1.200 
1.200 
2.025 
1.500 
1. 000 
0.800 



1.206 



A1COUMT8 Ex- 



Value 
ofMa- 
teriab 
Con- 
sumed 
in Kind. 



Prams. 



Ezpendi- 
tuiesin 
Money. 



Francs. 



326.04 

S-OO 

2.50 

8u(o 

12.00 

7.68 

4.80 



164.40 
4.00 



2.50 
10.40 
22.00 
21.60 
22.80 



62.40 
67.20 
32.40 
9.00 
18.00 
20.80 
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PEMDBD. 


EXPENDITUUS TOR ColOfODniES AND 


Quanti- 
tiM Con- 
sumed. 


Coat per 
Kilosnm. 


Value 
of Ma- 
terials 
Con- 
sumed 
in Kind. 


Expendi- 
tures in 
Money. 


Vegetables and fruits: 
Potatoes, white and sweet 


KUcgroms. 

400.0 
10.0 

79.0 

41.5 

36.0 

51.0 

0.5 

196.4 


Prunes. 

O.IOO 

0.500 

0.315 

0.337 

0.425 
0.380 
1.000 

0.483 


Francs. 


Francs. 
40.00 


Dried vesetables: white beans 


S-OO 

24.85 

14.03 

X1.05 

19.38 

0.50 

94.83 


Fresh verastables for cooking: French beans, 
13 k. @ 0.450 fr., 5.40 fr.; green peas, 30 
k. ® 0.480 fr., 9.60 fr.; cauliflower, 5 k. 
@ 0.400 fr., 3.00 fr.; red cabbage and kale 
30 k. @ 0.150 fr., 4.50 fr.; asparagus, 
6 k. @ 0.400 fr., 3.40 fr.; chicory, 5 k. @ 
0.150 fr., 4.50 fr.; sorrel, i k. @ 0.300 fr., 
0.30 fr 


Root vegetables: canots, 30 k. ® 0.350 fr., 

10.50 fr.; beets, 6 k. @ 0.360 fr., 3.16 fr.; 

turnips, 4.50 k. @ 0.350 fr., 1.13 fr.; 

salsify, I k. @ 0.340 fr., 0.34 fr. 

Savory vegetables: onions, 35 k. ® 0.400 fr., 

10.00 fr.; shallot, i k. @ 1.050 fr., z.05 fr. 


Cucumbers: gherkins 


Fruits: chernes, 18 k. @ 0.330 fr., 3.96 fr.; 
apples, used chiefly for apple stew, 130 k. 
® 0.440 fr., 57.07 fr.; pears, 36 k.® 
0.600 fr., 15.60 fr.; strawberries, 4,4 k. 
@ 0.700 fr., 3.08 fr.; currants, i.^ k. @ 
0.750 fr., I.I3 fr.; peaches and apncots, 2 
k. @ 3.90 fr., 5.80 fr.; nuts, 9 k. @ 
0.300 fr., 3.70 fr.; raisins, from own 
grape-vines, 5.5 k. @ i.oo fr., 5.50 fr. 


Total quantity and average cost 

Condiments and beverages: 
White salt 


804.4 

30.0 

0.9 

30.0 

39.0 
39.0 


0.361 

0.300 
3.000 

0.300 
1.400 

3.088 


6.00 




1.80 


Vinegar for salad and cooking 


4.00 
40.63 

60.55 


Sugan: white, 30 k.@ i.5o"fr., 30.00 fr.; 
S3mip, 9 k. @ 1. 18 fr., zo.63 fr. 

Aromatic drinks: coffee, purchased in the 
bean, roasted, not ground, 3Z k. @ 3.75 
fr» 5775 fr.; chicory, 8 k. @ 0.35 fr., 
3 .80 fr. , 




Total quantity and average cost 


98.9 


I.I43 
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QuAMTiry AMD Cost 
or Food MAteuals. 


Amouitts Ex- 

PKMDBD. 


Sexvicbs. 


Quanti- 
ties Om- 
somed. 


Cost per 
Kilogrun. 


Value 

1^ 

Con- 
sunuKi 
in Kind. 


Expendi- 
tures in 
Money. 


Fermented drinks: 
Beer ^Fiiro^ nurchaMd hv the litre 


Kikgrams. 
2S-0 

I.O 


Prunes, 

0.340 
1.000 


Frames. 


Franes, 
6.00 


Wine 


1.00 






Total quantity and average cost 

n. Food prepared and eaten away from home. 


26.0 


0.270 


21.00 


Drinks: Beer, especially for the father 


32.84 


Total expenditure for food 


1197.36 









EXRHDRUIES VOX CoimODITIIS AMD SBKVICES. 


Value of 

Consumed 
in Kind. 


Expenditures 
in^lbney. 


SEcnoN II. 

Dwelling house: 
Rent of the house occupied by the family (18.00 fr. per 
month), with deduction of the value of the raisins pro- 
duced by a vine (15, Section I) ' 


Francs, 


Francs, 

310.50 
18.00 


Itenain and maintenance 


Furniture: 
Maintenance, and mending of chairs. ..*.^.^T.,.r..TrT 


10.00 


Fuel: 
Pit coal. 2000 k. ^ 2A f r. oer 1000 k 


48.00 


ChAmnal and wood ....,.,.«.,..«TrT^-T-,--r t- 


8.00 


Li^t: 

Candles, 34 k. @ 1.66 fr., 39.84 fr.; oU, 4 Ut. ® 1.05 fr., 

4.30 fr.; night-lights, 3 boxes ® 0.18 fr., 0.54 fr.; 

matches, 36 boxes ® 0.05 fr., 1.30 fr.; large matches, 

1.50 fr..... .-.-- 


47.^8 






Total exDenditure for housinir ..........t^- 
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EXPENDITUXBS FOR COMMODETIBS AMD SeSVICXS. 



Amouirs EXPnfDKD. 



Value of 
Materials 
Coosumed 

in Kind. 



EsqiendiCnrcs 
in Monej. 



SEcnoN III. 

ExpendUures for Ciotking, 
Clothing: 

Of the father; cost of materials purchased and home- 
labor (i6 E) 

Of the mother; cost of materiab purchased and home- 
labor (i6 E) 

Of the diildren; cost of materials purchased and home- 
labor (i6 E) 

Repair of household linen and clothing (i6 B) 

Washing: 

Washing of household linen and dothing (i6 C) 



Total expenditure for clothing. 



Section IV. 

ExpendUures for Education, for Recreation, and for Health. 

Religion: 

Annual expenses : sittings in church 

Education of the children: 
School expenses paid by the dty, 1 16.00 fr.; free atten- 
dance in the courses of the Academy of Fine Arts for 
the oldest boy, for 3 months at 5.00 fr. per month, 
15.00 fr.; books, stationery, pens, pencils, ink, 12.50 

f r 

For charitable assistance; 

Relief to fellow-worimien, or to their widows and 

orphans, various contributions, 8.00 fr.; subscription 

to the Mutual Benefit Society, for the widows and 

orphans of deceased members, 4.50 fr. (See Sec. V) 

Recreation: 

Dinner given by the workman on his patron saint's day, 
aS.oo fr.; annual banquet of the Association, 5.50 fr.; 
expenses for excursions, 10.00 fr.; theatre, 6.00 fr.; 
tobacco and cigars for the workman, 12.60 fr.; binding 

of books, 9.09 fr. 

Health: 

Services of physician, 8.00 fr.; medicine, 5.50 fr.; sub- 
scription to Mutual Benefit Society, contributions and 
assessments, 20.00 fr (See Section V) 



Total expenditure for culture, recreation, and health. 



Frames. 



8.50 
101.25 



226.75 



131.00 



131.00 



63.35 

0.25 
4950 



214.00 



5" 



12.50 



8.00 



71.19 



1350 



1 10.31 
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AlfOmnS EXFKMDED. 


EXFENDITDXZS VOX COMKODimS AMD SkKVICES. 


Value of 
Materials 

in Kind. 


£zpQiQitiircs 
in Money. 


Section V. 

Expenditures for the Family Industries, for Interest on 
Debts, for Taxes, and Insurance, 

For industries: 

Interest on the value of the type-setter's working equip- 
ment 


Francs. 
3.30 


Frames. 


Note.— The other expenses connected with the industries 
amount to 262.01 fr. 

They are offset by the returns from these industries: 

Namely, money and materials 
used for household needs, or 
considered as part of the saving 
and placed under that title m 
the present budget 201.95 fr. 




Money reinvested in the indus- 262.01 fr. 
tries (14, Section IV), which 
cannot, therefore, figure among 

the household expenses 60.06 fr. 

Interest on debts: 

(The family has no debts, nor any goods in pawn.) 

Taxes: 

(The family pays no direct tax.) 

Insurance, to safeguard the physical and moral welfare of 
the family: 
Contribution of the workman to the Typographers* 

Mutual Benefit Society, 12 months at 1.50 fr., 18.00 fr.; 

fines for absence from meetings, 2.00 fr.; contribution 

for relief of widows of deceased members, 4.50 fr. 

(These expenditures, and the receipts which balance 

them, are omitted from the budget.) 
Contribution of the workman to the association for the 

maintenance of wages, 12 months @ 0.50 fr., 6.00 fr.; 

fines for absence from meetings, 0. (Expenditures 

omitted, as are receipts which oalance them.) 




Total expenditures for industries, for interest on debts, 
for taxes and insurance. 


330 




Annual savings: 

The family accumulated no savings; all earnings went 
to promote their present wdl-being. 
Total annual expenditure (balandng the income) 

(2,224.60 fr.) 






361.05 


1863.55 
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i6. ACCOXmTS APPENDED TO THE BUDGET. 



I. ACCOUNT OF EARNINGS FROM WORK CAR- 
RIED ON BY THE FAMILY ON ITS OWN 
ACCOUNT. 
A. CossEcnoN OP Pkoop. 

Receipts, 
Compensation paid by employer 



Expenditures, 
Candles, 2.3 kilo at 1.66 fr. 



Paper, pens, and ink . 

Labor of man, 23.1 days, at 4.50 fr.. 



Profits from the industiy 

Total 

B. Making and Repaieing Gakments of the Family. 
Receipts. 



Amount that would be paid for these purposes. 



Expenditures, 
Cost of cloth and sewing materials. . 
Labor of mother, 50 days at i.io fr.. 
Quasi-gain resulting from this work., 



Total. 
C. Washing, 



RiMeipts, 
Amount that would be paid for this purpose. 



Expenditures, 
Soft soap, 24.96 fr.; hard soap, 6,00 fr.; bluing, 10.40 

fr 

Stardi, 1.30 fr.; sal-soda, when rain-water is lacking, 

384 fr 

Coal for ironing 

Labor of woman, 43 days at x.oo fr 

Quasi-gain resulting from this work 



D. SuiOiARY OF THE ABOVE (A-C). 

Total Receipts, 

Labor and materials used upon dothing [including 
washing] 

Money received and expended in connection with oper- 
ation 

Money received and applied to family expenditures. 



Total, 



350 



Vaujk. 



In Kind. InMooey. 



Premci, 



"5.50 



S5-00 
70.50 



"5.50 
101.25 



43-00 



101.25 



226.75 



226.75 



Frvmt. 



171.06 



3.81 

1.75 

103.95 

61.55 



171.06 



5.00 



S-oo 



5.00 
49.50 



46.50 
3.00 



49.50 



54.50 
60.06 

IltXX) 

225.56 
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A WORKINGMAN S BUDGET 







Value. 




In Kind. 


In Money. 


Total ExpendUtsres. 
Wairffl chanrcable to thiffie oDerations. ....ttt.--tt^. 


Proi$es. 
98.00 


Prams. 
103.95 


Money expenditures requinng reimbursement from 
the Diofits of these industries 


60.06 






Total expenditures (262.01 fr.) 

Total gain resulting from supplementary ac- 
tivities (190.30 fr.) 


98.00 
128.7s 


i64X>i 
61.55 


n. ACCOUNT OF SUBSIDIARY CONTRIBUTIONS 

TO REAL INCOME. 

(Omitted for this family because included in the budget 

itself.) 


226.75 

2.50 
2.00 
1.50 
1.50 

6.00 
1.50 
0.50 
1.00 
1.00 
1.50 

I.OO 


225.56 








PUSCBASB 

Pmce 




in. SUNDRY ACCOUNTS. 

E. Account of Annual Expenditukes for 

Clothing. 

I. Clothing of Man, 

Sunday-clothes: 

I blue overcoat, velvet collar 

I black coat 


Proms. 

68.00 
40.00 
12.00 
20.00 
13.50 
10.00 
16.00 

66.00 
30.00 
13.50 
6.00 
9.00 
10.50 

22.50 
2.00 
300 
4.50 
5.00 
6.00 
4.50 
5.50 

1500 

2.75 


4.00 
4.00 


I waistcoat, black satin 




2.00 
1.50 
1.00 
8.00 

3.00 
2.00 


I silk hat. . . .*. 




I pair boots 


Working-clothes (some worn on Sunday, 
while new): 

I winter-overcoat, green cloth 

I black coat 


I pair pantaloons, woolen 


I Dair Dantaloons. cotton 


I.OO 

3.00 

2.00 

3.00 

0.50 
0.50 
2.00 

1.50 
1.50 

3 00 


2 woolen jackets 


2 work-blouses, blue 


6 shirts, white cotton (including 2 
fine s^rts) 


3 cravats, cotton and woolen 

I cravat, black merino 


2 pair drawers, cotton 


2 undershirts, cotton 


d. Dair stockinfls. cotton 


2 pair stockings, woolen 


I pair slippers 


550 
7.50 
2.75 


I pair boots, often repaired 


I can - 


* »-»f»«» ••••••- • --...•...•. 


Total 


385.35 


20.00 


62.25 
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PUBCHASB 
PSKX. 



Valuk. 



In Kind. 



In Money. 



2. CMhing of Woman, 
Sunday-clothes: 

I dress, brown woolen 

I shawl, woolen 

I skirt, muslin 

I waist, black silk 

I apxx>n, black silk 

I doak, black silk 

I bonnet, trimmed 

I skirt, dimity 

3 chemisettes, embroidered 

6 handkerchiefs, Scotch linen 

3 pair stockings, cotton 

3 pair undersleeves, embroidered 
muslin 

I pair shoes 

Working-clothes : 

I ^irt, cotton and wool mixture. . . . 

1 skirt, black merino 

2 jackets, colored cotton 

1 wrapper, cotton 

2 aprons, cotton 

I apron, blue stuff 

I bonnet, white tulle, silk ribbons. . . 

4 caps, white cotton, trinmied with 
lace 

6 chemises, cotton 

Handkerchiefs, gloves and stockings 
Foot-wear, i pair shoes, i pair slip- 
pers 

Total 

3. Clothing of Children. 
Clothing for Simday and working-days 



Frames, 

30.00 
18.00 
10.50 
10.50 

6.00 
12.35 

6.00 

S-oo 
6.00 
5.00 
6.00 

500 
S-oo 

9.00 
9.00 
6.00 
5.00 
4.00 

2.50 
500 

6.00 
18.00 
17-50 

9.00 



206.25 



Fromcs. 
1. 00 

1.50 
1.00 
0.50 
0.50 

1.00 
1.50 
0.50 
1. 00 

0.50 



1.50 
0.50 
0.50 
0.25 
0.50 
1. 00 
2.00 

1-75 
3.00 
2.50 



22.50 



74.50 



1.50 
300 
2.00 
3.50 
0.50 

"5 
3.00 
1.50 
1.50 
0.50 
X.00 

0.50 
2.50 

3.00 
1.00 
2.50 

0.75 
150 
1.50 
300 

2.25 
3.00 
6.25 

4.50 



50.50 



51-50 



Following the details of the budget are descriptions of insti- 
tutions and discussions of the family-tyf)e represented by the 
given family. In the present instance the titles of the remaining 
sections, grouped under the general head " Elements of the Social 
Constitution," are as follows: 

17. Successive stages of stability and instability (of the family 
relation) in Belgium. 

18. Mutual benefit societies of the typc^aphers of Brussels. 

19. Increase of wages of type-setters in 1857. 

20. Banquets or annual reunions of typc^raphers. 
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APPENDIX VIII 

Partial Bibliography of Works on the Standard 

of Living 

By Robert C. Chann, Pii.D. 

This btbHography is not exhaustive, and includes only general works on the standard 
of living and worHngmen's budgets 

I. Bibliography and CRrnasii 

Bauer, Stephan: Article "Konsumtionsbudget" in Conrad's 
Handworterbuch der Staatswissenschaften. (II. Auflage, 
V: 31^333) 

A succinct critical acoount of the methods and results of the successive attempts 
to study workingmen's budgets, with bibliographical references. 

Bllcheri Karl: Haushaltungsrechnungen oder Wirtschaftsrech- 
nungen. Zeitschrift fur die gesamte Staatswissenschaft. 
1906. S. 686, ff. 

Introduces a ten-years' household account. 

Cheysson et Toqu^: Les Budgets Q>nipare$ des cent Mono- 
n'aphies de Families. Bulletin de 1 Institut Internationale 
ie Statistique, VI, p. I (1891). 

Contains a description and defense of Le Play's method, a bibliography, and^a 
synopsis of 100 budgets gathered by Le Play and members of his school. 

Engeli Ernst : Lebenskosten Belgischer Arbeiterfamilien. Bul- 
letin de rinstitut Internationale de Statistique, IX: (1895) 
p.l. 

Engel discusses in the opening sections the problem of method in the light of 
his own labors of 40 years. His proposed ** quet" is here described. 

Higg8| Henry : Workingmen's Budgets. Journal of the Royal 
Statistical Society, 1893; pp. 255-285. 

Contains, besides the discussion of method, specimen budgets extracted from 
Davxes, Eden, Le Play and more recent sources. 

Landolti Carl (Karl) : Directions Sur la Manifere de dresser les Bud- 
gets d'Ouvriers Industrielles et d' Artisans. Bulletin de T In- 
stitut Internationale de Statistique, VI: 289 if. (1891). 
Bibliography, pp. 301-304. 

A severe critic of Le Play and an advocate of the account-book method. 
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Landolty Karl: Mode und Technik der Haushaltsstatistik. 
Freiburg. 1894. 

Le Play, Friditic : La Methode Sociaie. Les Ouvriers Europ^s. 
Vol. I, of the definitive edition. Paris, 1879. 

Contains Le Play's channing description of his own purpose and method. 

Lexis, Wilhelm : Die Haushaitungsbudget. In . Schonberg's 
Handbuch der Politischen Oekonomie, I, 814-816. 

Mayo-Smith, Richmond : Statistics and Economics, Chapter II. 
New York, 1897. 

Discusses methods and sociological significance of statistics of family consump- 
tion, with bibliographical note. 

Price, L, L,: Article "Comfort, Standard of," in Palgrave's 
Dictionary of Political Economy. I, 387. London, 1890. 

Traces briefly the discussion of the standard of comfort by the British economists. 

United States Bureau of Labor : Third Special Report. (Re- 
vised, 1902.) Index of reports issued by Bureaus of Labor 
Statistics in the United States. 

Contains references to all investigations into cost of living earned on by the state 
labor bureaus down to 1902. I 



2. Estimates and Investigations Prior to the Nineteenth Century 

Petty, Sir William: Political Arithmetic, Chapter VII. Writ- 
ten 1671-76, published 1690. 
Political Anatonw of Ireland, Chapter XI. Written 1672, 
published 1691. 

Vanderlint, Jacob: Money Answers All Things. 1734. , 

Inquiry into the Melancholy Circumstances of Great Britain, ' 

circa 1735; p. 29. i 

Thierry: Monuments inedits de THistoire du Tiers Etat. I. 
Series T. IV, p. 545. (Contains budget of a weaver of 
Abbeville, 1764.) 

Smith, Adam: Wealth of Nations. 1776. 

Part I, Chapter VIII, contains an exposition of the advantage to the community 
of a rising standard of living among the laboring classes. 
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DavieSy David : The Case of the Laborers in Husbandry, stated 
and considered in three parts. Part I: A view of their 
distressed condition. Part II: The principal causes of 
their growing distress and number ana of the consequent 
increase of the poor-rate. Part III: Means of relief 
proposed, with an appendix containing a collection of 
accounts, showing the earnings and expenses of labouring 
families, in different parts of the kingdom. Bath ana 
London, 1795. 

Eden, Sir Frederick Morton : The State of the Poor. Three 
volumes, London, 1797. 

Fifty-four family budgets are grouped in the appendix (VoL III), but others are 
scattered through the text of Volumes II and III. 

References to other eighteenth-century estimates are appended 
to the article of Bauer, already referred to. 



3. Works of More Recent Times 
Berlin: Statistisches Jahrbuch der Stadt Berlin. 

Successive volumes contain synopses of budget-investigations as follows: 

1879. Tahrgang 7; S. 137. 15 budgets, secured by schedule-inquiry. 

1880. Jahrgang 8; S. 164. 2 budgets, from account-books. 
1901. Tahrgang 27; S. 269. 142 budgets, from schedule-inquiry. 
190^. Jahr^uig 28; S. 200. 908 budgets, from schedule-inquiry. 

The detailed report of l^e last investigation was published separately under 
the title which follows: 

Berliner Statistik: Heft 3. Lohnermittlun^en und Haushal- 
tunffsrechnungen der minder bemittelten Bevolkerung 
im jahre 1903. Statistisches Amt der Stadt Berlin, 1904. 

Blanquiy A. J. : Les Qasses Ouvrieres en France pendant I'ann^ 
1848, p. 736. (Budget of a family in Lille.) 

Booth, Charles: Life and Labor of the People in London. 
London, 1889- 1892. 

Vol. I, Part V and VI. Vol. IX, Part III, Chapter 13. The budgets of 30 
families are given in VoL I, pp. 136-139. 

Bosanquety Mrs. Bernard : (Helen Dandy.) The Standard of 
Life and other Studies. London, 1898. 

A discussion of the conception of the standard of living and its relation to wages. 

Devine, Edward T.: Principles of Relief. New York, 1905. 
Chapter 111, The Standard of Living* 
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Ducp^tiauzy Edouard : Budgets Economiques des Qasses 
Ouvriferes en Belgigue. Bulletin de la Commission Centrale 
de la Statistique (Belgium), Vol. VI (1855): 261-440. 

Economic Club, London: Family Budgets: Being the Income 
and Expenses of Twenty-eignt British Households, 1891-94. 
London, 1896. 

Charles Booth, Ernest Aves, Henry Higg^, were the committee of the Qub in 
charge of the inquiry. 

Emminghaus: Zum Kapital der Haushaltskosten. Jahrbiicher 
fiir National-okonomie und Statistik, Nov., 1904, S. 650- 
661. 

The household accounts of a German official covering the period 1 862-1903. 

Engely Ernst: Productions-und Konsumtionsverhaltnisse des 
K5nigreichs Sachsen. Zeitschrif t des Statistischen Bureaus 
des Koniglichen Sachsischen Ministeriums des Innem, 
1857, S. 1 53 ff . (Reprinted also in the Bulletin de I'lnstitut 
Internationale de Statistique, Vol. IX. 1895.) 

This is the epoch-making work of Engel, who continued to work upon the general 
subject until his death in 1896. The titles of his contributions to the statistical 
journals may be found in detail in the German bibliographies. The *'Lebenskosten" 
contains the smnming up of his life-work in this field. The three shorter hooks 
named below are among the most significant of his minor works. 

Engely Ernst : Lebenskosten Belgischer Arbeiterfamilien. Bul- 
letin de I'lnstitut Internationale de Statistique, IX: (1895) 

Der Preis der Arbeit. Berlin, 1866. 

Das Rechnungsbuch der Hausfrau. Berlin, 1882. 

Der Werth des Menschen. Berlin, 1883. 

Formani S. E. : Conditions of Living Among the Poor. Bulletin 
of the United States Bureau of Labor, No. 64, May, 1906. 

Expenditures in detail for 5 weeks for 19 families in the District of Columbia. 

Cost of Industrial Insurance in the District of Columbia. Bul- 
letin No. 67, United States Bureau of Labor, Nov., 1906. 

Gerloff 9 Wilhelm : Verbrauch und Verbrauchsbelastune; kleiner 
und mittlerer Einkommen in Deutschland. Janrbticher 
fiir National-okonomie und Statistik, 3te Folge, Band 35, 
S. I und 145. 

A study of the tendency of indirect taxes to bear most heavily on families with 
small incomes. Recent German studies of family budgets are cited, in additioo 
to the Berlin inquiry of 1904, as follows: 

Berichte der bayri^en Fabrik-und Gewerbeinspektoren, 1900-1905. 
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Haushaltungsiedmungen Nttmbexiger Lohnarbeiter. Arbeiteraekretariat 

Numberg, 1901. 
Haushaltungsrechnungen. Hambuigischer Volksschullehrer, Hamburg, 

X906. 
Der Haushalt der Postassistenten. Deutsche Postzeitung, 1903. 
Fuchs. Die Verh&ltnisae der Industriearbeiter in 17 Landgemeinden 

bd Karlsnihe, 1904. 
Fuchs. Sodale I.Age der Pforzheimer Bijouteriearbeiter. Karlsruhe, 

1901. 
Haushaltungsrechnungen ssweier Fabrikarbeiter. J. H. Salomon, Altona, 

1906. 
Abeladorf. Beitiftge zur Sodalstatistik deutscher Buchdrucker, 1897. 
Feuerstein. Lohn und Haushalt der Uhrenfabrikarbeiter der bftdisdien 

Schwarzwald, 1905. 
Enquete zur Verbreitung der Kunftigen Handelsvertiftge von derSchweiz- 

erischen Bauemaekretariat, 1902. 

Goodyear, Cairoline: Household Budgets of the Poor. "Charities 
and the Commons," May 5, 1906, pp. 191-197. 

6otdd| £. R. L.: Social Condition of Labor. Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Studies, vol. xi, No. i. Baltimore, 1893. 

A comparison of family budgets of workers in coal, iron, and steel in the United 
States and in Europe, based on the sixth and seventh annual reports of the United 
States Bureau of I^bor. 

Great Britain, Board of Trade : British and Foreign Trade and 
Industry, looj, Series i. 209-2^8. Consumption of Food 
and Cost of^Living. (Cd. 1761.) 

Contains (i) estimates regarding, quantity and cost of food for a t^ical family; 
(2) itemized returns of expenditures for food from 286 urban families. 

Great Britain Board of Trade : Memoranda on British and foreign 
trade and industrial conditions, 1904, Series 2. (Cd. 2337.) 

Embraces deductions from reports received from 1800 families with reference 
to weekly expenditure for food and for housing together with calculations of the 
variations in cost of all the principal items of household expenditures since x88o. 

Great Britain, Board of Ttade: Cost of Living of the Work- 
ing Classes. Report of an enquiry into workin&^-class 
rents, housing; and retail prices, with the standard rates 
of wages in tne principal industrial towns of the United 
Kingdom. London, 1908. (Cd. 3864.) 

Compares by index-numbers rents in 89 towns with rents in London, with data 
regEirding cost of food and fuel. 

Great Britain, Board of Ttade: Cost of Living in German 
Towns. London, 1908. (Cd. 4032.) 

A comparison of housing and retail prices of food and fuel in 33 German towns 
with conditions in the United Kingdom. The total number of family reports 
obtained is ■;>046. 
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Herzfeldy Elsa G. : Family Monographs, New York, 1905. 

Twenty-four families on the West Side of New York City are studied, primarily 
from the sociological rather than the economic point of view. 

Hirschber^y E. : Die Sociale Lage der arbeitenden Klassen in 
Berlin, 1896. (13 budgets.) 

Knauer: Budgets Ouvriers en Frankfort, 1890. 

Landolty Karl: Dix Menages Ouvriers Baiois, 1891. 

The two foregoing exemplify the account-book method. 

Le Play, FrM^ric: Les Ouvriers Europ^ns. Paris, 185 5- 1879. 

Contains in 5 volumes monoaraphs descriptive of 5^ families, in many countries* 
The work of Le Play is the auAoritative exemplification of the intensive method. 
His followers continued the series in ten volumes of additional monographs, en- 
titled, " Les Ouvriers des Deux Mondes." 

MorCy Louise Bolard: Wage-Earners' Budgets. A Study of 
Standards and Cost of Living in New Yonc Q ty . New York, 
1907. 

A study of 200 family budgets, obtained in the South-western section of New 
York. 

Patten, S. N. : The New Basis of Civilization. New York, 1907. 

A suggestive interpretation of the 
its e£fect upon the welfare of mankind. 



A suggestive interpretation of the meam'ng of an ample standard of living in 
" " welfa] 



Pdloutier, Femand et Maurice: La Vie Ouvriere en France. 
Paris, 1900. 

Chapter VI contains ten representative budgets. 

RichardSi Ellen H. : The Cost of Living. New York, 1899. 

Suggestions as to economy in expenditures, especially for families with incomes 
between $1500 and $2500. 

Rowntree, B. Seebohm : Poverty, a Study of Town Life. London, 
1901. 

A study of the city of York. Chapter III deals with the standard of life of various 
income-classes; Chapter VI with housing; Chapter VII 'with health; Chapter VIII 
contains analyses of 18 family budgets with discussion of dietary standard. 

Ryan, John A. : A Living Wage; its Ethical and Economic 
Aspects. New York, 1906. 

A vindication of the right to a living wage, with an estimate of its actual content. 

Shadwell, Arthur: Industrial Efficiency; a Comparative Study 
of Industrial Life in England, Germany and America. 
London, 1906. 

In Vol. II, Chapter XI treats of Housing; XII, of Cost of Living; XIIL of 
Social Conditions. 
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Sherwell and Million : Report of Edinburgh Charity Organi- 
zation Society on the Physical Condition of Fourteen 
Hundred School Children. Edinburgh, 1906. 

Reports of 1389 children from 781 families. Complete budgets of the families 
are not given, but interesting data as to habits, income, housing, etc., axe included. 

Wdrishofery F.: Die Sociale Lac^ der Fabrikarbeiter in Mann- 
heim. Karlsruhe, 1891. Part VII includes a tabulation 
of 28 family budgets, and discussion of nutrition. 

4. Publications of the National and State Governments in the 

Unh-ed States 
United States Bureau of Labor: Sixth annual report, 1890. 
Cost of Production: Iron, Steel, Coal. 

Compilation of returns from 3260 families in these industries, including 770 
families in Europe, engaged in the same occupations. 

Seventh annual report, 1891. Cost of Production: the Textiles 
and .Glass (with returns from 5284 families). 

Eighth Special report, 1895. The Housing of the Working 
People. 

Ninth Special report, 1897. The Italians in Chicago. 

Pages 44-50, food-expenditures of 74a families. 

Eighteenth annual report, 1903. Cost of Living and Retail 
Prices of Food. 

Returns from 25,440 families in all occupations in 33 states. The data regard- 
ing prices have been continued for each succeeding year in the Bulletins of the 
Department, Nos. 54, 59» 65, 71, 77. 

United States Bureau' of Labor Bulletins* 

The movement of wages and prices, following the lines of the work done by the 
Bureau for the Aldrich Report, is given at intervals, covering the period from 1890 
to 1907 inclusive, in Bulletins Nos. 59, 65, 71, 77. No. 53 contains a sununary of 
the Eighteentii Annual Report of the Bureau on Cost of Living. Nos. 64 and 67 
contain the studies of Mr. Forman, aheady referred to. Other investi^tions 
more or less germane to the standard of living may be found in the list of titles of 
leading articles for the whole series, printed at the end of each mmiber of the 
Bulletin. 

United States Bureau of Statistics: Industrial Education and 
Industrial Conditions in Germany. Special Consular Re- 
ports, Vol. 33, 1905, pp. 220-229. Cost of Living. 

The budgets of five Prussian and five Saxon families. 

United States Senate Reports: First Session, Fifty-Second 
Congress; Vol. VI (The "Aldrich Report"). 

Contains discussion and sununary of twelve studies of family budgets in the 
Unit^ States (Part I, xl-lv), and details of 232 budgets collected for use in the 
weighing of averages to be used in the body of the report (Part II, 2040-2096). 
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Young. Edward : Labor in Europe and America. United States 
Bureau of Statistics, 1875. 

Includes reports of family budgets designed to show differences in cost of living 
between Europe and America. 

Reports of State Labor Bureaus 
The complete list of reports of the State Bureaus that con- 
tain material bearing upon our subject will be found in the 
index issued by the United States Bureau of Labor, already 
referred to (Third Special Report, revised 1902). Among* 
the more valuable are the following, which are arranged 
by States and the dates of the year of publication: 

Connecticut, 1885. 
1888, pp. 87-135. 

Reports from loa families made out by members of the family. 

Illinois, 1884. 

Iowa, 1884-85, pp. 246-259. 

Budgets of School-teachers. 1888-89. 

Kansas, 1886. 
1887. 

Massachusetts, 1875. 

The first investigation of family budgets published by Carroll D: Wright, in- 
cluding 397 families. 

1881. 
1884. 
190I, pp. 239-314. 

1904, pp. 81-130. The Cost of High Prices. 

New Jersey, 1899. 
1900. 

New York, 1892. 

Maryland, 1906. 

Ohio, 1893. 

Wisconsin, 1885-86. 

Washington, 1905-06. 
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Accuracy of the returns, 32-33 

"Adequate relief," Appendix I (p. 255) 

Albany, N. Y.— 

Investigation in, Appendix IV (pp. 
300-304).— Tables 129-130 (pp. 305- 
306) 

Alcoholic drinks- 
Expenditure for, 31, 133-135, 221. 
—Tables 71-74 (pp. 147-149) 

Aldrich Report on cost of living, 5 

Allen, Wm. H.— 

Member Committee on Standard 
of Living, vii 



American familii 

Sources of income, 58, 59; housing 
and rent, 76, 77-^8, 79, 81; fuel and 
light, 115; dietot, 124, 154-15^; ^- 
der-fed families among, 128; meals 
away from home, 132; expenditure 
for alcoholic drinks, 134, 221; grade 
of milk used, 135; food budgets of, 
154-156; expenditure for heal&, 182; 
canying insurance, 191-104, Dia- 
grams 15-16 (pp. 191-192); taxes, 
dues, and contributions, 206, 207; 
recreation and amusement, 211; edu- 
cation and reading, 214; reporting 
surplus and deficit, 230, 231; conclu- 
sions on standards of, 247. See also 
Tables under the various headings 

American Federation of Labor — 

Codperation of, in the investiga- 
tion, 27, Appendix II (p. 269) 

"American standard," 194, 230, 247, 
Appendix I (p. 257) 

Amusement. See BecrecUion 

Analysis of returns received, 35-250 



3^ 



"Anatomy of Ireland," by Sir 

William Petty, 4 

Atkinson, Edward — 

Report of, to Aldrich Committee, 5 

Atwater, W. O.— 

Investigation of dietary require- 
ments, 15 (table), 18-19, Appendix 
n (p. 265) 

Austrian families (including Htmga- 
rian and other southeastern Euro- 
peans) — 

Sources of income, 58, 59; housing 
and rent, 76, 77-78, 79, 81; fuel and 
light, 115; diet of, 124, 158, Appen- 
dix II (p. 275); under-fed families 
among, 128; food budget of, 1^8; 
clothing, 162, 163, 165, 168; carrying 
insurance, 191-194, Diagrams 15-16 
(pp. 191-192); taxes, dues and con- 
tributions, 206, 207; recreation and 
amusement, 210; education and 
reading, 214, 215; tobacco, 220; 
reporting surplus and deficit, 230, 231 ; 
conclusions on standards of, 247. 
See also Tables under the various 
headings 

Averages and percentages — 

Method of calculating, 42, Appen- 
dices II (p. 263, note), V (p. 312, note) 



Bakery- 
Dependence of families on, 132 

Barber's services — 

Use of, 221-222, 222 (note) 

Bath-rooms. See Housing 
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S^f 59; 



Bauer, Stephen— 

Estimates of costs of living cited 
by, S 

Belgian Statistical Buiean— 

Engd's account of investigations 
by, 9-zx; schedule adopted by, lo 

Belghun-^ 

Budgets collected in, 12 

Benefit eocieties— 

Contributions to^ 306, 207. — ^Tables 
105-106 (pp. aoS-209). See also 
Insttrancg 

BigeloWf Mrs. Lewie, Appendix IV 
(p. 300, note) 

Bohemian familiee — 

Sources of income, 57, 
housing and rent, 76, 77-78, "79, 
fuel and light, 115; relation d food- 
expenditure to rent, 133; under-fed 
families among, 128; expenditure 
for alcdiolic drinks, 154; clothing, 
162, 163, 165, 168; expenditure for 
health, 182; canying insurance, 
191-1941 Diagrams 15-16 (pp. 191- 
192); taxes, dues, and contributions, 
206, 207; education and reading, 2x4; 
reporting surplus and deficit, 230, 
231 ; conclusions on standards c^, 247. 
See also Tables under the various 
headings 

Booth, Charlee— 

"Life and Labor of the People in 
London," 17, 17 (note), 18 

Borrowing and pawning, 233-234, 
Appends II (p. 277). — ^TaUe 128 
(p. 244) 

Brandt, Miss Lilian, viii 

Bxodsky, Dr. Rasum, viii 

Bronx borough — 

Housing, rent, and car-fare in, 
81, III. — ^Tables 19, 24, 52 (pp. 87, 
90, 113). For other items, see 
Tables under the various headings 

Brooklyn- 
Housing, rent, and car-fare in, 
77, 78, 81, III.— Tables 19, 24, 51-52 
(pp. 87, 90, 113). For other items, 
see Tables under the various headings 
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Brussels Statistical Congress- 
Investigations conducted by, 9-11 

Budgets, woxldngmen's— 

Impiortance <x, in determining the 
standard of living, 3; in statistical 
literature, 3-21; collections of, see 
Standard of Living InvesHgoHons 

^'Budgets Economiques," by Ducp6- 
tiaux, II 

Buffalo, H. Y.— 

R^ort on Investigation in, Appe&7 
dix V (pp. 307-317); nutrition report 
for. Appendix VI (pp. 324-325).— 
Table 131 (p. 318) 

'•Bulletin de Plnstitut Interna- 
tionale de Statistiifuei," 17 

Bulletins, U. S. Dept. of Labor, 19 

Burial- 
Insurance, 191, 192, 207, 245-94^; 
expenses, 222. See also Iitdustnal 
insurame 



Cantillon, on costs of living (x750)» 5 

Car-fare, 68, Diagrams 6-7 (pp. 68- 
69), 111-112, Appendix II (pp. 268, 
276); expenditures in Buffalo, Appen- 
ds V (p. 313).— Tables 15, 51-53 
(pp. 70, H3-114) 

"Case of the Laborers ii| Hus- 
bandry," by DaTid Davies, 6 

Causes of Poverty— 

A new dassifiication of, Appendix I 
(PP- 253-255) 

Children- 
Earnings of, 57-58. See also Eam^ 
ings; Income^ sources of 

Clothing- 
Relative expenditure for, 68, Dia- 
grams 6-7 (pp. 68-69); details of 
expenditure in New York, 162-17 1, 
Appendix II (pp. 267, 275-276, 278, 
281); in Buffalo, Appendix V (p. 
313 ff.); comparison of nationalities 
with respect to, 162, 163; relation of 
occupations to expenditure, 162, Ap- 
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pendizIV(p. 303); families reporting 
gifts, 163-164, Appendix II (pp. 275 
-276); estimate of clothing reauired 
and its cost, 165-167, Appenaiz II 
(pp- 275-276); under-clad families, 
167-169, Diagrams 13-14 (pp. 167- 
168); expense for washing, 170-171, 
Appendix II (p. 275). — ^Tables 15-16, 
79-90 (pp. 70-74, 172-181) 

Colored families- 
Sources of income, 59; housing 
and rent, 76, 77, 79, 81; fuel and 
light, 115; food-expenditure in rela- 
tion to rent, 123; under-fed families 
among, 128; reliance on baker, 132; 
meals away from home, 132; doth- 
^& i^3i 1^8; carrying insurance, 
191-194, Diagrams 15-16 (pp. 191- 
192); low expenditure for nimiture, 
300; taxes, dues, and contributions, 
206, 207; reporting surplus and de- 
ficit, 2^0, 231; conclusions on stand- 
ards of, 347. See also Tables under 
the various headings 

Committee on Standard of Living — 
Formation and membership of, 
vii, Appendix II (p. 263) 

Compensation— 

Standards of. Appendix I (pp. 
254, 255, 260-261) 

Conclusions as to results of the New 
York City investigation, 245-250, 
Appendix II (p. 263 fF.) 

Consuming-power. See Dieiary re- 
qukements; Food-Consumption; Unit 
of Consumption 

Contributions. 

Contributions 

Cost of living- 
Objects of inquiries into, vii, 3, 4, 
5, 20-21, Appendices I (pp. 253- 
262), II (p. 263); inyestigations of, 
see Standard of Living Investigations 

Cost of the Hew Yorlc investigation. 
See Expenses 

Court suggested, to try new social 
crimes, Appendix I (p. 260) 

"Culture-wants," 198 



See Taxes, Dues, and 
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Davies, David- 
Investigations by, 6, 7, 21; "Case 
of the Laborers in Husbandry," 6 

Deficit. See Surplus and Deficit 

Dentistry, 184, 245, Appendix II (pp. 
276, 279).— Tables 94-95 (pp. 189- 
290). See also Health 

Devine, Dr. Edward T.— 

Member Committee on Standard 
of Living, vii, viii; note from Presi- 
dential address at National Confer- 
ence, 1906, Appendix I (p. 253); 
estimate on cost of living, Appendix I 
(pp. 256-257) 

Dietary requirements, 15, 15 (notes), 
16, 16 (note), 18-19; Dr. UnderhilPs 
analysis of, Appeni^ VI (pp. 319- 
325). See also Food; Engel; At- 
water; Underhitt; U. 5. Burwu of 
Labor, etc. 

Difficulties of the investigation, 30- 

31; Appendix 11 (pp. 269-270) 

Drescher,Wm. 

Member Committee on Standard 
of Living, vii 

Ducp^tiauz, Edouard— 

Belgian investigations conducted 
by, 9, II, 12, 13; ''Budgets Econom- 
iques," 11; his "normal family," 14 

Dues. See Taxes, Dues and Contri- 
butions 



Earnings, of father and others- 
Amounts and relative proportions 
of, 54-60, Diagrams 4-5 (PP- 54, 5^); 
relation of occupations to, ^5-56; 
from lodgers, 58-59; source o^ with 
respect to surplus and deficit, 2^1, 
Appendix II (p. 264); of families 
in Buffalo, Appendix V (p. 309). — 
Tables 3-6, 7-14, 1 21-123 (pp. 46- 
52, 61-67, 237-239). See also In- 
come, sources of 

Earp, Professor E. L., Appendix IV 
(p. 300, note) 
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Economic Club of London— 

"Twenty-eight British House- 
holds," i8 

Eden, Sir Frederick Morton-— 

Investigations by, 6-7, 20; "State 
of the Poor," 6, 7, 7 (note) 

Education and Reading, 211, 214- 
215, Appendix II (pp. 268, 276-277); 
of families in Buffalo, Appendix V 
(p. 314). — ^Tables 109-111 (pp. 216- 
218) 

Einstein, MrB.Wm.— 

Member Committee on Standard 
<^ Living, vii 

Elmira, N. Y.— 

Investigation in, Appendix IV 
(pp. 300-304).— Tables 129--130 (pp. 
305-306) 

Engel, Ernst- 
Investigations by, 9, 11-16, 20; 
"Lebenskosten Belgischer Arbeiter- 
familien," 9 (note), 13; his famous 
Laws, 11-12; establishes unit of 
consumption (the "quet"), 14, 15, 
16 (note); director Saxon Statistical 
Bureau, 11; variations from Engel's 
Laws in New York City, 123 

Enumeration of families, 37-43- — 
Tables 1-2 (pp. 44-45) 

Enumerators, vii-viii, 26-28 

Essentials of a normal standard of 
living, Appendix I (p. 256) 

Estimates — 

Method of, in standard of living 
investigations, 3-5; by various writers 
on costs of living, Appendix I (p. 
257) 
Excursions. See Recreation 

Expenditure- 
Objects of, 68-228, Appendices II 
(pp. 279-282), V (pp. 309-317); ap- 
portionment of (averages and percen- 
tages), 68-69, Diagrams 6-7 (pp. 
68-69). — ^Tables 15-16 (pp. 70-74). 
See also Housing; Food^ etc,; In- 
come; Surplus and Deficit; and 
Tables under the various headings 



Expenses of the investigation, vii, 26, 
27i 28, 33. See also Russell Sage 
Foundation 

Exploitation of labor, a cause of 

poverty, Appendix I (pp. 254, 261) 
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Families, <<normal" or <<typicai/* 

8, 9» 14, i7» 28, 37, 37 (note) 

Families interviewed, in the Hew 
York City investigation, 2^-29, 
Appendix II (pp. 269-270); depend- 
ent excluded, 28; how far typical of 
the working population, 29; attitude 
of I 30-31; in the Buffalo investiga- 
tion. Appendix V (p. 307 ff.) 

Family bu^ts. See Budgets; Stan- 
dard of Living Investigations 

Father, earnings of. See Earnings; 
Income^ sources of 

Fitzgerald, John J.— 

Member Committee on Standard 
of Living, vii 

Folks, Homer- 
Member Committee on Standard 
of Living, vii 

Food- 
Method of reckoning expenditure, 
26, 30, 32, Appendix II (pp. 264-265); 
relative expenditure for, 68, Dia- 
grams 6-7 (pp. 68-69); details of 
expenditure in New York, 123-136, 
Appendix II (pp. 264-266, 271, 
274-275, 279, 281); in Buffalo, Ap- 
pendix V (pp. 311-312, 314 ff.); 
comparison of nationalities with 
respect to, 123, 124, 128, 129, 132, 
134, Appendix II (p. 275); relation 
of expenditure to rent, 123; expendi- 
tures for certain food materials, 124, 
X35, 154-161; scale of units of food 
consumption, Engel's, 16 (note), 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 125; Dr. 
Underhill's analysis of nutritive val- 
ues, 125-128, 154, Appendices 11 (pp. 
265-266, 271), V (p. 316), VI (pp. 
319-325); items of detail, 131-136; 
,note on food budgets of six typical 
families, 1 54-161. — ^Tables 15-16, 
59-78 (pp. 70-74, 137-153) 
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Food-consumptioii, mftastirementof. 

See Dietary Bequirements; UnU of 
CansumpHon 

Fornum, Dr. S. £. — 

CoHection of budgets by, 19, 
article on "industrial" insurance, 
194 (note) 

Fnmkel, Dr. Lee K.— 

Chairman Committee on Standard 
of Living, vii, viii; report of. Appen- 
dix II (pp. 263-382) 

Fuel and light, 1x5-117, Appendix II 
(pp. 264, 273, 279).— Tables 15, 
54-58 (pp. 701 118-122) 

Funeral expenses, how met, 191, 
i93i 193 (note), 194, 219* 222, 245- 
246, Appendix II (pp. 266, 277) 

Fumitore and furnishings, 200-201, 
245, 246, Appendices II (pp. 267, 
274, 278, 281); of families in Buffalo, 
Appendix V (p. 310). — ^Tables loi- 
104 (pp. 202-205) 



Gas, use of. See Fuel and Light 

"Going Wages," Appendix I (p. 260) 

Government supervision — 

Defects in, a cause of poverty. 
Appendix I (p. 254) 

Greer, Rt. Rev. David H.— 

Member Committee on Standard 
of Living, vii 

Guggenheim, Wm.— 

Member Committee on Standard of 
Living, vii 

Guttmann, Rev. Adolph— 

Member Committee on Standard 
of Living, vii 



Health^ 

Relative expenditure for, 68, Dia- 
grams 6-7 (pp. 68-69); details of 
expenditure for, 182-185, Appendix 
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II (pp. 267, 276, 279, 280); expendi- 
tures in Buffalo, Appendix V (p. 3x3). 
—Tables 15-15A, 9i^S (PP- 7o-7i» 
186-190) 

Hickey, Rt. Rev. Thos. F.— 

Member Conunittee on Standard 
of Living, vii 

Higgs, Henry- 
Writer on budget investigations, 7 
(note), 18 

Hill, Robert W., Appendix IV (p. 300, 
note) 

Honeoye Falls, N. Y.— 

Investigation in. Appendix IV 
(pp. 300-304).— Tables 129-130 (pp. 
305-306) 

Housing and rent, 75-310, Appendix 
II (pp. 264, 273, 278-279, 280, 281); 
proportion of rent to annual income, 
75; rent in various localities, 75-76, 
Appendices II (pp. 273, 281), IV 
(p. 302), V (pp. 309..314); number 
of rooms, dark rooms,'over-crowding, 
etc., 76-83, Diagrams 8-10, (pp. 78, 
80, 82), Appendices II (p. 273), IV 
(p. 303); comparison of nationalities 
with respect to, 76, 77, 81, Diagram 

10 (p. 82); bath-rooms and toilets, 
79, Appendices II (pp. 273, 280), IV 
(p. 303); relation of lodgers to rent 
and over-crowding, 83, Appendix 

11 (p. 278); increases in rent, 83- 
84, 84 (note); in Buffalo, Appendix 
V (pp. 309-310).— Tables 15-16, 17- 
50 (pp. 70-71, 85-110) 

Howard, John R., Jr.— 

Report on investigation in Buffalo, 
Appendix V (pp. 307-317). — Table 
131 (P- 318) 



Ice and refrigerators, 135-136. — 
Tables 77-78 (pp. 152-153) 

Ignorance, as a cause of poverty. 
Appendix I (p. 254) 

Income — 

Grouping of families according to, 
38, 40, Diagram 2 (p. 40), Appendix 
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II (p 271); sources of, 54-60, 
Diagrams 4-5 (pp. 54, 56); relation 
to expenditure, 229*^34; amount 
required to maintain a normal 
standard, 230-232, 234, 245-250, 
Appendices II (pp. 278, 279, 281), V 
(pp. 316 ff.); of families in Buffalo 
investigation. Appendix V (pp. 308- 
309). — Tables 7-i4» 119-128, 131 
(pp. 61-67, 335-244, 318) 

Industrial inefficiency, a cause of 
poverty, Appendix I (p. 254) 

"Industrial" insurance, 191, 194 
(note), 245, Appendix II (p. 266) 

Inefficiency, industrial. See Indus- 
trial inefficiency 

Instalment plan- 
Purchase of furniture by, 200 
(note), Appendix II (p. 267) 

Insurance — 

Relative expenditure for, 68, Dia- 
grams 6-7 (pp. 68-69); details of 
eroenditure m New York, 191-194, 
Diagrams 15-16 (pp. 191-192), 232- 
233» 245» Appendix II (pp. 266, 277); 
in Buffalo, Appendix V (p. 310); "in- 
dustrial," 191, 194 (note), 245, 
Appendix II (p. 266); burial, 191, 
192, 207, 245, 246, Appendix II 
(pp. 266, 277); in fraternal organiza- 
Uons, etc., 193, 207, 245, 246.— 
Tables 15-15A, 96-99, 127 (pp. 70- 
71, I95-I97* 243) 

Irish families— 

Sources of income, 58, 59; housing 
and rent, 76, 77-78, 70, 8i; fuel and 
light, 115; imder-fed families among, 
128; expenditure for alcoholic drinks, 
134; clothing, 162, 163, 165, 168; 
expenditure for health, 182; carrying 
insurance, 191-194, Diagrams 15-16 
(pp. 191-192); taxes, dues, etc., 
207; reporting surplus and deficit, 
2^0, 231; conclusions on standards 
of, 247. See also Tables imder 
the various headings 

Italian families — 

Sources of income, 58, 59; housing 
and rent, 76, 77-78, 79, 81; fuel 
and light, 115; relation of fbod- 
expendittuT to rent, 123; diet of, 
124, 159-160; under-fed fanulies 



among, 128; reliance on baker, 
132; meals away from home, X32; 
expenditure for alcoholic drinks, 134, 
221; grade of milk used, 135; food- 
budgets of, 159-160; clothing, 162 
163, 165, 168, 170; expenditure for 
health, 182; carrying insurance, 191- 
194, Diagrams 15-16 (pp. 191-192); 
taxes, dues, etc., 206, 207; recreatioii 
and amusement, 210, 211; education 
and reading, 2x4, 215; reporting 
surplus and deficit, 230, 231; conclu- 
sions on standards 0^247; in Buffalo 
investigation^ Appendix V (p. 309). 
See also Tables under various headingn 



Jewish families— 

Diet oHi 124; carrying insurance, 
191-194, Diagrams 15-16 (pp. 191- 
192); taxes, dues, etc., 207 (note). 
See also Austrian; Russian 



Katz, Abram J.— 

Member Committee on Standard 
<^ Living, vii 

Kerosene, use of. See Fuel and Light 

Kruesi, Walter £.— 

Member Committee on Standard 
of Living, vii 
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Labor organizatioi] 

Codperation of, in New York in- 
vestigation, viii, 27, 34, Appendix 
II (p. 269); faxnilies contributmg to, 
206. — ^Tables 105-106 (pp. 208-209). 
See also Taxes, Dues, etc. 

«U Methode Sodale," by Le Play, 

8 (note) 

Landolt, Karl- 
Method of investigation, 17 

Lattimore, Miss Alida, Appendix IV 
(p. 300, note) 

<\Leben8kosten Belgischer Arbeiter- 
familien," by Engd, 9 (note), X3 
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Le Play, FrMlric— 

Work and methods of, 7-9, 7 (note), 
ao; '^Les Ouvrien Europ^ens," 
8; "La Methode Sodale," 8 (note); 
aims of, 90; family monosraph by 
(translation), Appendix VII (pp. 396- 
353) 

''Lea Ottvrien dee Deuz Mondes," 9 

"Let OttTxien Eiiropteu/' by Le 
Play> 9; translation of a working 
man's budget from. Appendix Vu 
(PP- 326-353) 

Letter from a workiiigiiuui, 34 

"Life end Labor of the People in 
London," by Booth, 17, 17 (note) 

Light, eipenditnres for. See Fyel 
and Light 



Lodger»— 

Relatioi 



"delation to income and to over- 
crowding, 56, 58-59, 81, 83, Appendix 
II (pp. 973, 978-979, 98o).--Tables 
19, 43, 46^8 (pp. 65, 107, 109-110) 

Lodges- 
Contributions to, 906, 907, Appen- 
dix II (pp. 968, 976).— Tables 105- 
106 (pp. 908-909) 

Liindberg, Miss Emma 0.~ 

Investigator in Buffalo, Appendix V 
(p. 307) 



Manhattan- 
Housing, rent, and car-faze in, 75- 
76, 83-^, 1 1 i-i 1 9.— Tables 18, 
90-99, 96, 71-53 (pp. 86, 88-89, 9i» 
1 13-1 14) . For other items, see Tables 
under the various headings 

Maryland, H. Y.— 

Investigation in. Appendix IV 
(pp. 300-304).— Tables 199-130 (pp. 
305-306) 

Massachusetts Labor Report, 16 

Massie, on costs of living (1756), 5 

Material used and method of treat- 
ment, 37-43.— ^Tables 1-6A (pp. 
44-53) 
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Milk- 
Expenditures for and quality ol, 
135.— Tables 75-76 (pp. 150-151) 

Miscellaneous expenditures, 919- 
993. — ^Tables 11 9-1 18 (pp. 994-998). 
See also Tobacco; Alcohoiic. Drinks; 
Barber's services; Spending money 

Mitchell, John- 
Estimate of minimum wage, Ap- 
pendix II (p. 957) 

More, Mrs. Louise Bolard— 

"Wage-earners' Budgets," ao, so 
(note) 

Mother, earnings of. See Earnings; 
Income^ sources of 



National Conference of Charities 
and Correction, Appendix I (p. 953) 

Nationalities- 
Grouping of families by, 39 39 
(note), Diagram i (p. 38); selection 
of, for investigation. Appendices II 
(pp. 981-989), V (p. 308); compari- 
son of dietary standards. Appendix 
VI (pp. t9o, 399, 395). See also 
details and TaUes under the various 
headings 

Newspapers- 
Use of, 911, 914, 914 (note), 915.— 
Table in (p. 918) 

New Torit City- 
Standard of living investigation in, 
93-950; expenses of, vii, 96, 97, 98, 
33; method of, 95-34; difficulties of, 
30-31; material used and method of 
treatment, 37-43; analysis of re- 
turns received, 35--944; conclusions, 
945-950; preliminary report on. 
Appendix II (pp. 963-989); report 
on nutrition investigation, Appendix 

VI (pp. 319-323) 

New York SUte— 

Investigations in nine cities and 
towns of, Appendix IV (pp. 300-304). 
—Tables 199-130 (pp. 305-306) 

New York State Conference of 
Charities and Correction- 
Investigations instituted by, vii, 
33-25o» Appendices I (p. 95^), II 
(p. 963), IV (p. 300), V (p. 307) 
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"Normal" families. See Families 

Number of penons per family, 37. — 

Table 6A (p. 53). See also Tables 
under various headings 



Hntritioii iiiTettigatioii. 

hiU, Dr. Frank P. 



See Under- 



Occopatioiia— 

Grouping of families by, 40-41, 
Diagram 3 (p. 41); selected in 
Buffalo investigation. Appendix V 
(p. 308).— Tables 3-6 (pp. 46-52) 

Over-crowdini;, 80-89, Diagrams 9-to 
(pp. 80, 82), 232, 245, 246, Appendix 
II (p. 273; in Buffalo, Appendix V 
p. 310).— Tables 39-45» i«4-i26 
p. 103-108, 240-242). See also 
ousing 



a 



Parks, use of. See Fecrea^ian 

Pawning and borro?ring, 233-234, 
Appendix II (p. 277). — ^Table 128 
(P- 844) 

Petty, Sir Wm.— 

Investigations by, 3-5; "Anatomy 
of Ireland," 4; '' Political Arithmetic," 
4; "Writings of," Hull edition, 5 
(note) 

Piano— 

Possession of, a sign of hij^r stan- 
dard, 201, 201 (note) 

<«PoUtical Arithmetic," by Petty, 4 

Poverty- 
Causes of, a new classification of, 
Appendix I (pp. 253-255) 

"Poverty: A Study of Town Life," 

by Rowntree, 17, 17 (note) 

Pratt, Miss Anna B., Appendix IV 
(p. 300, note) 

"Principles of ReUef," by Edward 
T. Devine, Appendix I (p. 256) 



Queens borough- 
Housing and rent in, 81. — ^Tabte 19 
(p. 87). For other items, see Tables 
under the various headings 



"Quet," 1 

Engel's unit of consumption, 13, 
15-20 

Quetelet, Director Belgian Statisti- 
cal Bureau, 9, 15 



Reading. See Education 

Recreation and amusement, 210-4 n, 
24Sf 346, Appendix II (pp. 268, 
276, 278, 281); of Buffalo families. 
Appendix V (pp. 313, 316). — ^Tables 
107-108 (pp. 212-213) 

Religious omnizations. See Taxes, 
Dues, and Coniributions 

Rent- 
Proportion of total eroenditure, 68, 
75; m various localities, 75-76, 
Appendix IV (p. 302); in relation to 
lodgers, 83; increase of, since 1905, 
83-84; relation of food-expenditure 
to, 123; in Buffalo, Appendix V 
(PP- 309. 310. 314-317)-- For Tables, 
see under Housing 

Richfield Springs, H. T.— 

Investigation in. Appendix IV, 
(pp. 300-304).— Tables 129-130 (pp. 
30S-306) 

Robinson, Herman^ 

American Federation of Labor, 27, 
Appendix II (p. 269) 

Rochester, H. T. — 

Investigation in. Appendix IV (pp. 
300-304).— Tables 129-130 (pp. 305- 
306) 

Rooms. See Housing 

Rowntree, B. S. — 

" Poverty: A Study of Town Life." 
15, 15 (note 4), i7» 17 (note 2) 

Russell Sage Foundation, vii, 26, 33 

Russian families- 
Sources of income, 58, 59; housing 
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and rent, 76, 77-781 79, 81; fuel and 
light, 115; ifood-expenditure in rela- 
tion to rent, 123; diet of, 124, 156- 
157; under-fed families among, 128; 
rdiance on baker, 132; expenditure 
for alcoholic drinJcs. 134; grade of 
milk used, 135; food-budget of, 156- 
157; clothing, 162, 163, 165, 168; 
carrying insurance, 191-194, Dia- 
grams 15-16 (pp. 191-192); expendi- 
t\u% for furniture, 200; taxes, dues, 
etc., 206, 207; recreation and amuse- 
ment, 210; education and reading, 
214, 215; tobacco, 220; reporting 
surplus and deficit, 230, 231; con- 
clusions on standards of, 247. See 
also Tables under the various head- 
ings 



SaTings, 232-233, 247, Appendix 11 
(pp. 266, 277, 270), III (p. 286).— 
Table 127 (p. 243) 

Sazon Statistical Bureau, 11 

Sazony — 

Budgets collected in, 13 

Schedule— 

The preparation of, vii, 25; dis- 
tribution, vii-viii, 26, 27, Appendix 
II (p. 269); number returned and 
tabulated, 27, 37, Appendices II (pp. 
270-271), III (pp. 283-299). Sec 
also Belgian Statistical Bureau 

Sickness, expenditure for. See 
HeaUh 

Small, Professor Albion W.— 

Estimate of minimum wage, Ap- 
pendix I (p. 257) 

Sources of Income. See Income; 
Earnings 

South-European group — 

Over-crowding among, 81; con- 
clusions on standards of, 230, 247 

Spending money, 134, 220, 222, 223 

Standard of Living, Committee on, 

vii 

Standard of Living- 
Normal, vii, 229, 230, Appendices I 
(pp. 256ff.), II (p. 263); income re- 
quired to maintain in New York, 



230-232, 234, 245-250, Appendices I 
(pp. 256flf.), II (pp. 26jflf.); in Buf- 
falo, V (p. 317); defimtions of. Ap- 
pendix I (pp. 255-256); essentials of, 
Appendix I (p. 256) 

Standard of living investigations- 
Objects of, vii, 3, 4, 5, 20-21, 253- 
262; by Petty, 3-5; by Davies, 6; 
by Eden, 6-7; by Le Play, 7-9; by 
Engel, 9, 11-16; by Ducp^tiaux and 
others, 9-11; by U. S. Bur. of Labor, 
14, 16-17, 19; by Landolt, 17; by 
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